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By Joel Brinkley publicity awn,” The Associated Press reported 

WA^HTxir^r >ort Tlm ” Saync from Guatemala Qty. 

• «n.Iw • ■ N As it has before, the Rjea- 1^- Oitegs, arriving for a two-day summit 

awuautratioa offered its latest Central Amer- of Gve Central American presidents, reit- 

P ,an in the full expectation that Nicara- miea his call, first made Wednesday, for direct 
gua ouio reject it, several administration officials “iks between Managua and Washington. 
ssua ' [“We have accepted an invitation to talk, to seek 

Thai scenario. White House officials said, would ***** thKHi & h negotiations with the United 

help assure the aimrmni in 


lhe ap ?^ ov ? U “ Congress of renewed 

fon^r? C ^3 tra ^ Under **“ P 1 *®! ^hich was put 
forward Wednesday, the United States would 
press ahead with aid to the contras unless Nicara- 
gua accepted a cease-fire and democratic reforms. 

The strategy has worked before. When President 
7°°^ offered a Nicaragua peace plan in 

April 1985. the Sandinist foreign minister, the 
Reverend Miguel (TEscoto Brocbmann, wailed not 
wen 24 hours before declaring: “What President 
Reagan has said is: ‘You drop dead or I will kill 
you. Formal rejection followed a day later, and 
Congress approved S27 million in nonmOitaiy aid 
to the contras less than two months after that. 

Nicaragua was not so quick to condemn the 
latest plan — realizing, a government adviser 
that a quick rejection would play into the White 
House's hand and perhaps tip the balance in Con- 
gress in favor of renewed contra aid. 

[President Daniel Ortega Saavedra of Nicaragua 
said Thursday that refusal by the United States to 
negotiate directly with his government would 
make President Reagan's new peace initiative “a 
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Koch Is Taken 
To N.Y. Hospital 

NEW' YORK (AP) —Mayor 
Edward I. Koch of New York 
was hospitalized Thursday after 
complaining of nausea, dizzi- 
ness and slurred speech. He was 
listed in good condition. 

A hospital spokesman said 
doctors were considering the 
possibility that Mr. Koch. 62. 
suffered from an ailment 
known as T1A, or transient 
ischemia attack, a temporary 
disorder that causes a dimin- 
ished flow of oxygen to the 
brain. 


U.S. Latin Offer Seen as a Pby ® an ^ 

^ ana S ua s Rejection Could Assure Contra Aid Rflt® 

ey publicity stunt," The Associated Press reponed T T) * 

'nr from Guatemala City. ITl f%T*1TQlfl 

before, the Rjea- [Mr. Ortega, arriving for a two-day summit J M M lUUJ-t 

st Central Amer- “*^18 of Gve Central American presidents, reii- 

ition that Nicara- '.««* bis call, first made Wednesday, for direct li/fnrhot P/v#n fro 
is [ration officials “l** between Managua and Washington. ITMitiei r fcUflgfJ 

[“We have accepted an invitation to talk, to seek w if i, r - 

iciflls said, would P® 34 * t * 1KKi 8* 1 negotiations with the United JsOUDwS MOVe W 

news analysis Defend Pound 

^ ^ t f™ XI W0U ^ States,* 1 he said. “If the United Stales rqects direct /memamnui UnaU Tnhw*- 

,aIkswilho& ’ whole thing is asham. a publicity LONDON — The Bank of Ea- 
nocraoc reiorms. stunt designed to unpress whoever they think is gland jolted British financial mar- 

. When President gullible enough-”] kets on Thursday bv forcing kev 

^ia peace plan in In Washington, Secretary of Stale George P. interest rates tip a full percentage 

gn minister, the Shultz responded coolly to Mr. Ortega's proposal point in a stated attempt to fore- 

nann, waited not for the two countries to hold discussions on Mr. sta n inflaiion. The move sent stock 

“What President . Reagan’s initiative. and bond prices plummeting, with 

ead or I will kill “I think it is critical to establish that there is no a key stock index falling a record 56 

i a day later, and way the United Stales would wont to sit dawn with points. 

i nonmflitaiy aid Nicaragua to decide what is right for Central The central bank raised its 
Lhs after tbaL America,*’ Mr. Shultz said. “That has to be done benchmark dealing rate a full point 

to condemn the **■“ ^Carnal .American ooumrte.” to 9.875 percent, and Britain's four 

lentadvSws^ Father cTEscoto, speaking Wednesday mGuate- major clearing banks promptly 

v into rlTwww said ' “ J P rofound suspicion over any- raised their base lending rates u> 10 

tX^InC^ tiring Reagan does.** But in Washington, the Nica- percent from 9 percent 

aid. raguan ambassador, Carlos Tunnermann *T7ie Bank erf Englwid wanted to 

Bernheiin, said, “We find several very positive and uike the markets bv surprise — and 

Ira of Nicaragua interesting elements” that “we can work with and they succeeded/’ said Keith 

United States to can be improved." Skeoch, chief economist with 

wnment would Officials acknowledged that pan or the White James Cape! & Co ihe London 
ace initiative “a See PEACE, Page 6 brokerage firm. 

— — - — — ■■■ » Sterling reacted by firming 

against most major currencies. But 
O • I ¥• ¥ O the dollar was stronger, and the 

On Sidelines, Bush Says 

■ y m . # — tt* trade-weighted index against a bas- 

Healings Acquitted Him unchanged at 72.1. 

• . . Nigel Lawson, chancellor of the 

By David S. Broder their strong disapproval to Presi- Exchequer, said the central bank’s 
H'asJungien Pot i Strvk* dent Ronald Reagan of U.S. arms move was aimed at keeping infla- 

WASHTNGTON — Vice Presi- sales to Iran. tion low in lhe midst of an econom- 

dent George Bush, dsiming his Mr. Weinberger testified last ‘ c boom. 

trathfulness has been vindicaied in week that be and Mr. Shultz “made “We have the fastest rate of 
the Iran-contra hearings, says that all of the same arguments with in- growth of all the major countries in 
he cannot be fairly criticized by creasing force” at that session. Mr. the world and we have inflation low 
opponents in the 1988 presidential Bush was present at that meeting — and I warn to keep it that way,” 
campaign because he was “denied and, according to Mr. Shultz, he said. 

infonnatioii’' aboul wbat was going jornfil Vice Ad mi ral John M. Pom- Analysts said the bank was ap- 
oa. dexter, then the national security paremly worried that the current 

In an interview Wednesday, Mr. adviser, and WDEam J. Casey, then consumer spending boom, fueled 
Bush, blamed members of the con- the CIA director, in favoring more by relatively cheap money, was in 
grcssional investigating commit- arms sales to Iran. Mr. Casey died danger of overheating the economy 
tees, which completed their public in May. and rekindling inflation, 

hearings this week, for what he said Asked later Wednesday about The government has pledged to 
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NEWS ANALYSIS 

Slates.* 1 he said. “If the United Stales rejects direct 
talks with ns, the whole thing is a sham, a publicity 
stunt designed to impress whoever they think is 
gullible enough.”] 

In Washington, Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz responded coolly to Mr. Ortega's proposal 
lor the two countries to bold discussions on Mr. 
Reagan’s initiative: 

“I think it is critical to establish that there is no 
way the United Stales would wont to sit down with 
Nicaragua to decide what is right for Central 
America,” Mr. Shultz said. “That has to be done 
by all the Central American countries.” 

Father cTEscoto, speaking Wednesday in Guate- 
mala, said, “I have profound suspicion over any- 
thing Reagan does.” But in Washington, the Nica- 
raguan ambassador, Carlos Tunnermann 
Bernheiin, said, “We find several very positive and 
interesting dements” that “we can work with and 
can be improved.” 

Officials acknowledged that pan of the White 
See PEACE, Page 6 
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On Sidelines, Bush Says 
Healings Acquitted Him 


By David S. Broder their strong disapproval to Presi- 

u’ashngzon Pori Strvic* dent Ronald Reagan of U.S. arms 

WASHINGTON — Vice Presi- sales to Iran, 
dent George Bush, riaiming his Mr. Weinberger testified last 
truthfulness has been vindicated in week that be and Mr. Shultz “made 
the Iran-contra hearings, says that all of the same arguments with in- 





Andrew Wcng/Eouton 

PATH TO FREEDOM BARRED — A Vietnamese refugee awaiting word on his fate 
at a holding center in Hong Kong, which is being flooded by would-be immigrants from 
southern China. Thousands who have recently arrived face an unceitam future. Page 2. 
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and rekindling inflation. 

hearings this week, for what he said Asked later Wednesday about The government has pledged to 
was the public’s “distorted view” that Jan. 7 meeting, Mr. Bush’s cut inflation further from the 4 2 
that “I was lying.” " chief of staff. Craig Fuller, said, “If percent in June, although analysts 

, rflhfiy just kq>t pounding away he was there for all of it, he doesn’t expect a rise to 4.4 percent for July, 
that everything was wrong, every- recall it as a showdown session, and Growth in gross domestic product 
thing was evil.” starting with the it’s possible he wasn’t there for all excluding the oil sector is running 
idea ['that ;* 4 the president nmsihaye of it” * at about 430 'percent GDP raea- 

Thejhearings produced no testi- sures ? nation’s goods and services 
mony-utdkatiag ibatMf . Bu&fARBs-^exdutfiuj^ liP 

the Nicaraguan rebds, or ocbmif/'-' vocal 4tt any ^pirint in the discus- vestments. T 

Mr.^ Bosh said. “Fve said all along I • sions on the arms sales, even Interest rales had been steady 


U.S. Alert to Possibility 
Of Iran Terrorist Action 


Mr. Bnsh said. “I’ve said all along I 


Interest rates had been steady 


didn't Imow-about the diversion of thougbbeiormeriy held the post of since May, after dropping in half- 
• funds, and I think people may ttew CIA director, ran the admmistra- point Increments from 11 percent 
understand I was tellmgtbe truth.” tion’S task force on terrorism and in March. Many analysts had at- 
Mr.-Bush, the leading contender was known to have strong views on iributed the decline to the desire of 
for the Republican presidential the importance of protecting the ruling Conservative Party to 
nomination, said he had not ad- American interests in the Gulf. increase the supply of money and 


no mina tion, sain ne naa not aa- Amencan interests in the Gulf. increase the supply of money and 
vised the president against selling when if a 1988 opponent thus stimulate the economy ahead 
arms to Iran, in part because he might capitalize on the fact Thai of an election, which was held in 
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Edward I. Koch 


GENERAL NEWS 

■ David Owen quit as leader of 
Britaih’-s .Social Democratic 
Party after a merger with the 
Liberals was approved. Page 2. 

^ *A gmdgjBigvoteof confidence 
made dear the instability of 
Giovanni Goria’s coalition in 
Italy. Pages. 

BUSINESS/FINANCE 

■ The- proposed merger be- 

tween British Airways and Brit- 
ish Caledonian has been thrown 
into doubL . Page 9. 

•Dow dose: UP 2738 
The doflar in New York: 

DM . £ Yen FF 
1.8845 1J765 T5L50 6.2795 

To Our Readers 
Because oL a power failure a! 
our Paris printing planL ddiv- 
eiy of some copies of Thurs- 
day’s Herald Tribune was de- 
layed.. We regret the 
inconvenience. 


never heard ^ strong oppoation to ^ by his own account. June. 

mat poKqr from arch officute as stood mute as the plan moved to- Even before the Conservatives 
Secretary of Slate Geprgp P-bbultz ^ anbamusing end that won the election, analysis had said 

Ddensocaspar ^ Shultz and Mr. Weinberger that given the fast pace of raoney- 

Wf?dS‘kt there and heard See BUSH, Page 6 See RATE, Page 17 


W. Weinberger. 

“If I*d have sat there and heard 
George Shultz and Cap express it 
strongly,” he said, “maybe I would 
have had & stronger view. Bui when 
you don't know something, it’s 
hard to react” 

“We were not in the. loop,” Mr. 
Bush added. 

The vice president said he had no 
idea that there was anything like a 
“raging fight” over the arms sales 
between Mr. Shultz and Mr. Wein- 
berger on the one hand and top 
officials of the National Security 
Council ami the CIA on the other. 

Asked repeatedly if he was un- 
aware of the Shultz-Wemberger 
objections, Mr. Bush said, “I didn’t 
attend the meeting where that was 
brought up, apparently with great 
vehemence. I was off at the Army- 
Navy football game” on Dec, 7, 
1985, “and none of them ever came 
to me" at other times to discuss 
their objections. 

Mr. Bush did not mention a sub- 
sequent meeti n g, on Jan. ~7; 19 86, 
where, according to their testimony 
and other evidence, Mr. Shultz and 
Mr. Weinberger again expressed 


By Stephen Engel berg 

York Times Seme* 

WASHINGTON — U.S. intelli- 
gence has delected evidence that 
Iran may be preparing attacks on 
pos- 
sibly within the United States, gov-' 
eminent officials say. 

The officials said the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation had assigned 
agents to look into a report that 
Iranians in the United States were 
scouting possible domestic targets. 

One official termed the FBrs ac- 
tion precautionary and said there 
was no “hard evidence" of Iranian 
plans to mount an assault inside 
the United States. 

But another official said: “There 
is a real cause for concern about 
Iranian terrorism in the United 


Fearing Attach, UNTTA 
Alters Guerrilla Strategy 

$0 By William Gaibome 

-.fT / Wothiogieo Peat Service \JWJA b£«S for what Mr. Sa- 

ljjV« CHAMBINGA, Angola , viiubi says will be a “life or death" 

1 # -all appearance* the ^ Cuban-backed 

mvaimah around this sun-swrehed ^ of ^ Mamsi Popu- 

; ? hamlet is deserted, except for ^ Liberation Movement of Ango- 
occasional warthog rotmng in ^ ^ rebels have been forced to 
“ . deep sand or a pair of mitei^jcs ^ gyarina tactics and 

• . nervously sniffing for predators. a£ j Q p l ^ uncomfortable posture 

Suddenly, a clump of thorny To- of conventional warfare. 

' liage moves, revealing four camou- y^ e lollI { n g ^ front-line posi- 

flaged guerrillas manning «” “ ^ oas hardy two miles from the 
tank gun pointed menacingly to me for^aidmost government deploy- 
• . west. Nearby, light machine-^ra ^ southeasteni Angda, UN- 

emplacements protect a wire-gm - ^ chje f Qf 5 ^, General 

1 ■ ed TOW anti-tank mi sale fwnoa, ^ 3 ^ “This is very con- 

and the eye begins 10 dBcwn, yent j ona i warfare. They have 

through the concoding foliage, oa- ^ ^ | L »* Although he 

. .. zookas, recoifiess rifles and nun- make a conventional 

• . ’ . , ‘ r dreds of combat-ready soldiers. ^ general nevertheless add- 

' The stillness is abruptly shat- ^ “Here, 1 think we can deal with 

A tered as nearby artillery bait«^ j L - 

r • . f 'iniefl?:h salvos of mortar sheus ano g^n was one of 12 sup- 

Katyusha rockets, answered m poneis whom Mr. Sayimbi took to 
' minutes by enemy mortar fire that ^ hjna ^ 2955 ^ before Angola’s in- 
falls Tar wide of its taigpu dependence, to study the principles 

. ■ • • The classic defensive d^loy- 0 f guerrilla warfare under the tuie- 

See UNTTA, P«ge 6 



Stales. There are a lot of Khomeini 
supporters in this country." 

(Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz, during a news conference 
Thursday in Washington, said. 
.“Naturally, we have to be on the 
*aT«rt ui bur various insiallaiions. 

[“We’re alert to things," Mr. 
Shultz said, “and prepared to lake 
action if we need la" 

[The secretary repeated Reagan 
administration assertions that the 
U.S. flotilla in the Gulf was not 
provocative and added, “I don’t 
think there’s any prospect at all 
well be drawn into a shooting 
war.”] 

Government officials said the 
most worrisome information col- 
lected recently involved possible 
threats to U.S. installations in Eu- 
rope and the Middle East 

They said some U.S. Embassies 
had been put under surveillance by 
people thought to be Iranian agents 
in what is viewed as a possible first 
step in planning an attack 

Intelligence analysts have also 
noted the movement into various 
countries of Iranians known to 
have been associated with planning 
olher terrorist actions. 

U.S. officials said the most re- 
cent intelligence assessments by the 
Defense Intelligence Agency rated 
Lhe threat of Iranian terrorism as 
high and had mentioned both U.S. 
installations abroad and within the 
United States. 

The officials said it was impossi- 
ble to determine whether the activi- 
ty represented contingency plan- 
ning. serious preparation for 
attacks or an attempt at psycholo- 
gical warfare by Tehran. 

“They may just be jerking our 
chain.” an official said. 

In recent weeks, as the United 
States has increased its naval pres- 
ence in the Gulf and tensions with 

See TARGETS, Page 6 


Shultz Sees 
AWed Effort 
As Feasible 

Initrnaiional Herald Tnbune 

Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz said Thursday that joint al- 
liedjmmesweeping operations in 
the Guff were still feasible despite 
West European refusals to answer a 
U.S. call to send vessels to the area. 

Mr. Shultz said: “There have 
been proposals From various Euro- 
pean countries that there be some 
joint action in some way to deal 
with the mine problem. Certainly, 
we’re ready to talk about that." 

Mr. Shultz was answering a 
question al a Washington news 
conference about reports that some 
West European countries were con- 
sidering putting together a mine- 
sweeping force on their own. 

In Rome, Foreign Minister Giu- 
lio Andreotti said that the West 
Europeans appeared to prefer car- 
rying out such operations under 
United Nations auspices. 

Mr. Andreotti said: “The pre- 
vailing view is that priority must be 
given to political support for action 
undertaken within the United Na- 
tions." 

A spokesman for lhe Dutch For- 
eign Ministry said West European 
governments “are. of course, per- 
manently in contact. But for the 
moment there is nothing specific or 
concrete." 

The Netherlands currently pre- 
sides over the Western European 
Union, a defense-oriented, parlia- 
mentary organization. The WEU 
has been suggested as a possible 
umbrella for independent military 
operations by Western Europe. 

WEU officials in Paris and Lon- 
don said they considered any WEU 
initiative “highly improbable" at 
this siage. They said any such deci- 
sion would have to be approved by 
a full ministerial meeting and that 
none had so far been been planned. 
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Tehran 

Extends 

Exercises 

Gulf Maneuvers 
Haven't Slowed 
Oil Shipments 

By Alan Cowell 

Vt*n Yiirk Twit's Service 
DUBAI. United Arab Emirates 
— Iran said Thursday that it had 
extended through Friday its naval 
maneuvers in strategic areas of the 
Guir. 

Shipping agents in Dubai report- 
ed. however, that the exercises, de- 
picted by Tehran as a challenge to 
the U.S. naval presence in the Gulf, 
bad not slowed oil shipments 
Lhrough the Strait of Hormuz at the 
mouth of the waterway. 

Western diplomats elsewhere in 
the region noted, moreover, that, 
since the United Nations Security 
Council passed a cease-fire resolu- 

The United States is moving 
to tighten restrictions on trade 
with Iran. Page 6 . 

tion last month. Iraq had not re 
sumed hostilities against Iranian 
shipping in what is called the 
“tanker war,” enabling Tehran to. 
avoid retaliation and thus estab- 
lishing a de facto cease-fire in the 
waterway. 

Iranian radio said Thursday that 
the Gulf maneuvers had been ex- 
tended until midnight Friday. It 
gave no reason for the move. The 
broadcast repeated a warning to 
foreign ships and aircraft to “avoid 
approaching the area of the maneu- 
vers in the Persian Gulf, the Strait 
of Hormuz and the Sea of Oman.” 

“The Islamic Republic of Iran 
will not be held responsible for the 
danger to these planes and ships 
that approach due to the use of 
missiles and shells," the radio said. 

[The Iranian press agency said 
that naval units intercepted and 
searched 15 cargo ships and oil 
tankers Wednesday in ihe Strait of 
Hormuz but that the vessels were 
allowed to go because no Iraq- 
bound goods were found aboard. 
The Associated Press reported 
from Manama, Bahrain.] 

In its accoum of the exercises, 
which has not been verified by in- 
dependent sources, Iranian radio 
said that pilotless aircraft, frogmen 
and patrol boats laden with explo- 
sives had staged mock attacks and 
that units of the Revolutionary 
Guards had practiced attacks on 
ships and islands. 

The radio said the exercises 
showed "part of the military power 
to carry out martyrdom-seeking at- 
tacks against international arro- 
gance in the Gulf.” 

In revolutionary parlance in 
Iran, “international arrogance” 
usually means the United States. 

At the start of the maneuvers 
Tuesday, shipping officials in Du- 
bai reported a drastic reduction in 
shipping through the Strait of Hor- 
muz. possibly as a result of a major 
Islamic holiday that drastically cut 
traffic to some ports. 

Shipping agents said Thursday 
that many cargo vessels had put off 
berthing at Gulf ports because of 
the holiday, but that in competitive 
oil tanker charter markets, ships 
continued to ply Gulf waters, car- 
rying an average of seven million to 
eight million barrels of oil a day. 

About 65 tankers were moored 
outside the Gulf awaiting charter- 
ing or replenishing, or acting as 
floating storage, agents said. 

It was estimated that since Tues- 
day afternoon. 17 vessels had 
passed through the Strait of Hor- 
muz. Shipping agents said these 
ships were steering well clear of 
Iranian exclusion zones. 

Tension in the Gulf has been 
mounting steadily in recent weeks 
with a U.S. decision to reflag Ku- 
See GULF, Page 6 


At JFK, an End to Abysmal ’ Delays 

Immigration Trims Waiting Time for Foreign \ isitors 


By Elizabeth Neuffer 

,Ven York Time* Serrn-e 

NEW YORK — The excruciating delays foreign 


provement, but we’re not in danger of chasing busi- 
ness or Lourists away from New York.” 

But airline representatives, while welcoming the 


travelers have experienced getting through' immigra- im P>' D J vc f 1 said ^ ““ un - 

lion at Kennedy International Airport have been dras- ^ed delays of up to two hours in immigration, before 
■ir-aiiv r ihis summer, aecordine to travelers. “W* P roceed tc * customs. And travelers say that it m l 


ticaily reduced" this summer, according to travelers, 
federal authorities and airport officials. 


takes much longer to be processed at Kennedy than it 


ICULIOI ulllilUZlUwo UUU mipvil - 

For years, foreigners have complained of lengthy a man ^ . °P ean a|r P on5 - 
waits in immigration inspection lines. Lasi summer. The improvement comes as more and more 

when the delays grew to as long as four hours, mem- travelers are flying into Kennedy, New Yori; 

bers of Congress, airline executives and local govern- , ?‘. eniatlon . al j a ‘ r F'-' rt - L * 51 month, 

mail officials publicly criticized immigration proce- ^-O - 000 foreign visitors arrived at Kennedy, 24 per- 
dures, saying the delaVs were among the worn in the "lore than in July of last year, airport officials 
world SUlfl. 

Some returning Americans, who bvpass immigra- ^ n . a J ™ 011 Sa lu «Jay, MiU Lopet a 20-year-old 
tion and have thrir passports and phases checked who was arriving from Switzerland was sur- 

bvCustoms Service injSrors. were also delayed last {“***■ * »*<* *• '“V 5 trough unmigmuon at 
summer, with airlines sometimes keeping passengers K l'3JJf dy , s mleni:iI,onai bu *J d “J 


on planes until logjams eased. . “ Tllerc ' s » many people I Ihcxight Td stand there 

J, . ... _ , for two hours or more, she said. But it only took 

The Immigration and Naturalizauon Service said it . 4 - . 

had reduced waiting time generally to less than an 5 ... „ . 

hour for foreign visitors, by hiring more inspectors T J e number of immigration inspectors at Renned> 
with funds provided by a new S 5 user fee placed on been increased by a third, from 150 last year lo 206 
most international travelers by Congress. Revised pro- *h« yen, said Mary Ann Gainer, the immigration 
cedures and additional inspectors have also speeded s area port director. In addition, 1 15 lemporaiy- 

customs processing, officials say. inspectors were hired this summer, officials 

... _i *• ...j d said. 


fne Cvave/Aanm 

SOVIET FIRM ON PERSHINGS — Eduard A. Shevardnadze, the Soviet foreign 
minister, preparing to speak Thursday to die 40-nation UN Disarmament Conference 
in Geneva. He insisted on the removal of U.S. nudear warheads from West Germany's 
.Pershing 1-A*s as part of an agreement on short- and medium-range missiles. Page 2. 


cedures and additional inspectors have also speeded 
customs processing, officials say. 

“Last vear, the lines were just abysmal,” said Repre- 
sentative Charles E. Schumer. Democrat of New 


During the peak time for international arrivals, on 


York, who is a critic of the airport delays. "I think the between 3 P.M. and 6 P.M., all 103 inspec- 

situation is considerably better. There’s room for im- See JFK, Page 6 
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Chirm 9 s Army Fighting 
To Live Up to Its Image 

Despite Campaign to Modernize, 
Inefficiency, Low Morale Persist 


By Daniel Southerland 

Washington Port Servtt* 

BEIJING — The Chinese Army, 
celebrating its 60th anniversary, 
has dominated the news this week, 
portraying itself as a modernizing 
force opening up to the outside 
world. 

The army, which has traditional' 
!y valued secrecy and viewed for- 
eigners with mistrust, even an- 
nounced that it would start sending 
promising young officers to study 
in military academies abroad. 

Nevertheless, according to some 
foreign military experts, the 
world's largest fighting force re- 
mains more than 20 years behind 
the leading powers in its weapons 
technology, is top-heavy with offi- 
cers who enjoy special privileges, 
and, in some units, is plagued by 
poor morale. 

High Chinese military officials 
assert that they have succeeded in 
reducing the anny's ranks by a mil- 
lion men, or nearly one-fourth of 
the total, in on effort to make it 
leaner and more efficient. 

But one foreign expert said that 
it has apparently taken the leader- 
ship longer than was originally ex- 
pected to reduce the army’s size 
because of resistance from officers 
who cherish their privileges and in- 
fluence. 

The anniversary has produced a 
steady stream of television pro- 
grams, books and newspaper arti- 
cles describing the history of the 
army and praising its heroes and its 
efforts to modernize. The public 
image is one of an invulnerable, 
computerized fighting force. 

But a careful reading of speeches 
by military leaders in recent days 
gives the impression that they are 
on the defensive. 

Yang Shangkun. vice chairman 
of the Central MBitary Commis- 
sion. said: “It is very dangerous to 
neglect the modernization of the 
military on the assumption that a 
large-scale war is not possible for a 
period of time.** 

Mr. Yang, who is dose to the 
senior leader. Deng Xiaoping, 

IHS Rights Unit to Suriname 

fti'lihvi 

THE HAGUE — A team of six 
United Nations investigators will 
visit Suriname, a former Dutch col- 
ony in South America, later this 
month to investigate reports of hu- 
man rights abuses, the Dutch news 
agency ANP reported Thursday. 
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warned against “a weakening con- 
cept of national defense and a 
slackening of vigilance.” The veter- 
an revolutionary said that “even 
people in the military" might not 
understand die need to strengthen 
the army. 

Some observers said that Mr. 
Yang appeared to be fighting to 
maintain the army’s influence with- 
in the Communist Party as the par- 
ty approaches a major congress this 
October. The congress is expected 
to produce major shifts in the par- 
ty’s senior leadership. 

With party leaders emphasizing 
economic development over mili- 
tary spending in recent years, the 
army has suffered a number of 
blows to its power and prestige. 

The percentage of the state bud- 
get devoted to military expendi- 
tures has dropped, according to 
Defense Minister Zhang Aiping. 
Mr. Deng and his allies have sharp- 
ly reduced military representation 
in the Politburo and Central Com- 
mittee. Hundreds of defense fac- 
tories have been diverted to civilian 
production. 

For more than a decade, Mr. 
Deng has advocated the need to cut 
the size of the country’s “bloated” 
army. One hidden aim of the troop 
cuts may be to eliminate older offi- 
cers who oppose his economic poli- 
cies. 

To entice older officers to retire, 
Mr. Deng has had to guarantee a 
continuation of full pay and many 
of the same privileges. 

He has made some headway, ac- 
cording to one American expert on 
China's military. June Teufel 
Dreyer, a professor at the Universi- 
ty of Mi ami, describes the current 
demobilization effort as a “quali- 
fied success.” 

For one thing, she says, the me- 
dian age of Chinese military com- 
manders has been lowered by eight 
years since 1985, with the newer 
people better educated than their 
predecessors. 

In the meantime, Chinese mili- 
tary officials maintain, the country 
is still facing threats to its security. 

In a recent interview with the 
official news agency, Xinhua, De- 
fense Minister Zhang said that “the 
border areas of our country are still 
threatened." He accused Soviet- 
supported Vietnam of “making 
ceaseless efforts to invade us.” 

A foreign military attache said 
that the morale of Chinese troops 
serving along the Vietnam border 
appearal to be high but that in 
some other units lacking a real mis- 
sion, morale was low. 

Middle-aged officers in those 
units are unhappy with their low 
salaries but lack the skills needed to 
make a good living when they are 
retired from the army, the attache 
said. 

A monthly magazine, “Life in 
the PLA,” pointed to drunkenness 
and theft as problems that trouble 
some army units. The magazine 
said members of one unit not only 
stole coal but also, at demobiliza- 
tion, walked off with about 100 fur- 
lined coats. 

Many Chinese resent the special 
privileges top army officers enjoy, 
including chauffeur-driven Mer- 
cedes cars and much better food 
and housing than is available to the 
average Chinese. 

Last Friday, 4,000 people met at 
the Great Hall of the People to 
mark the army anniversary. Among 
those attending was Hu Yaobang, 
the former chief of the Communist 
Party, who was forced from power 
earlier this year. 

Senior military commanders are 
said to have disliked Mr. Hu, and 
some sources believe that this en- 
mity contributed to his downfall. 
Mr. Hu appeared at the meeting, it 
seems, to demonstrate unity within 
the army and leadership. 

But some Chinese were skeptical 
of all the publicity surrounding the 
army. 

“If the army’s prestige is so high, 
why do they have to keep telling us 
about it?" asked one Chinese jour- 
nalist. 
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NO MORE H1ROSH1MAS — At the Hiroshima Peace Memorial Park in Japan on 
Thursday, a group dramatized the deaths that occurred during the atomic bombing 42 
years ago. A domed monument at the park, in the background, si g nifies the destruction. 

Hong Kong’s New Tide of Refugees 

Vietnamese Flooding in From ChmaFace Uncertain Fate 


By Patrick Smith 

International Herald Tribune 

HONG KONG — Thousands of 
Vietnamese refugees, many of 
whom settled in China almost a 
decade ago, are flooding into Hong 
Kong, forcing the administration 
to open new bedding centers. 

Ia the past week, almost 1,200 
refugees, on more than two-dozen 
boats, have been intercepted and 
placed in temporary quarantine by 
marine police patrols. All but a 
handful came from Guangdong 
Province and the Guangxi Zhuang 
autonomous region in southern 
China. 

More than 3,000 Vietnamese 
have arrived from the mainland 
since July, when the influx began, 
compand with less than 100 in the 
first half of the year. 

These arrivals are separate from 
the flow of refugees coming direct- 
ly by boat from Vietnam. This, too. 
has been increasing ibis year, after 
doubling in 1986. 

Officials believe the influx was 
sparked by rumors that resettle- 


ment from Hong Kong to other 
countries is to increase, or that ref- 
ugees would be granted the right to 
lore in Hong Kong. In fact, main- 
land residents are sent back to Chi- 
na when they are apprehended try- 
ing to enter the colony illegally. 

China is cooperating to control 
the flow of Vietnamese from the 
southern provinces, according to 
Hong Kong officials, and to hasten 
the process by which they will be 
accepted back on the mainland. 

The Vietnamese arriving from 
China are among 280,000 Indo- 
chinese that have resettled on the 
mainland since the late 1970s. Most 
are of ethnic Chinese origin. 

The surge in recent weeks has 
reignited concern over Hong 
Kang’s refugee population among 
legislators and local political lead- 
ers. Hong Kong has long feared 
that it will be left with a permanent 
refugee population as nations such 
as the United States and Canada 
reduce their immigration quotas. 

In May, Britain announced that 
it would effectively halve its accep- 


tance rate from Hong Kong to 
about 20 refugees per month. 

Accordingly, government offi- 
cials arc adamant that those arriv- 
ing from the mainland will be treat- 
ed as illegal immigrants. 

“These people will be kept in 
detention centers, not refugee 
camps,” an official said Thursday, 
“and they will definitely be repatri- 
ated to the mainland.” 

Despite some local resistance, 
the government reopened a refugee 
holding center on Thursday that 
had ban dosed last year. A former 
military installation is to be con- 
verted into a temporary camp with- 
in the next few days. 

At present, the new refugees are 
being hdd on barges and on ferries 
normally used for harbor crossings. 

Most criticism of Hong Kong’s 
refugee program centers on its cost, 
which is roughly $15 million a year. 

In addition to the new boat peo- 
ple from the mainland, Hong Kong 
now has about 8,000 Vietnamese in 
four holding centers. Same have 
lived in the camps for almost a 
decade. 


Shevardnadze 
Stands Firm 
On Removal 
Of Pershings 

By Paul Lewis 

Sent York Tima Sendee 

GENEVA — The Soviet foreign 
minister, Eduard A Shevardnadze, 
called Thursday for the removal of 
tl-S- auclear warheads from West 
Germany’s Pershing l-A missiles 
and accused Bonn of undermining 
the N uclear" Nonprolif era tion 
Treaty. 

In a hard-line speech to'tire 40- 
nation United Nations Disarma- 
ment Conference that contained no 
hint of compromise, Mr. Shevard- 
nadze said that West Germany; by 
trying to retain the missiles, was 
violating the L958 treaty, which . 
prohibits signatory countries from 
acquiring nuclear weapons. 

He said Germany's insistence on 
keeping the missiles was the princi- 
pal obstacle to an agreement elimi- 
nating both superpowers' short- 
and medium-range nuclear arse- 
nal s. 

“Seventy-two U.S. nuclear war- 
heads now stand between us and an 
agreement on intermediate ■ and 
shorter range tinssEes,” said Mr. 
Shevardnadze, speaking on the an- 
niversary of the U.S. bombing of 
Hiroshima 42 years ago. “We have . 
done all in our power. We have 
removed everything that could 
stand in the way of an agreement” 

He added: “Oar partners have 
Found the snags. The main one is 
the Pershing l-A missile.” 

U.S. disarmament negotiators 
reacted to Mr. Shevardnadze's 
speech by accusing him of trying to 
“intimidate” West Germany. 

A U.S. official said: “The Feder- 
al Republic oT Germany, facing 
massi ve conventional and nuclear 
weapons from the East is under- 
standably concerned about its se- 
curity.. We share that concern, as 
does the whole NATO alliance.” 

The official described the Soviet 
foreign minister's speech as “posi- 
tive” insofar as it acknowledged 
that a nuclear missile agreement 
was dose. The official urged a re- 
duction in the “level of rhetorical 
offensive” and a return to “serious 
and quiet negotiation.” 

In an houriong address, Mr. She- 
vardnadze warned that if Germany 
insisted on keeping the Pershings, 
the Soviet Union would match 
them in Eastern Europe, rendering 
the proposed disarmament agree- 
ment “truncated, emasculated and 
anemic.” 

His unyielding stance came in 
advance of expected talks with the 
senior IIS. arms negotiator. Max 
M. Kampdman. who flew in from 
Washington for the meeting. U.S 
officials said the speech 'appeared 
to rule out any quick compromise 
on the German missile issue at the 
disarmament discussions here. . 

Hie duel UJS. delegate to the 
conference, Max L. Fried ersdorf, 
repeated the Reagan administra- 
tion's view that the Pershings are 
German and therefore outside' the 
scope of the -superpower negotia- 
tions, even though their nuclear 
warheads remain under U.S. con- 
trol 

“The UJS. will not negotiate on 
third-country systems," he said, 
adding that “it is up to Germany to 
decide the fate of the Pershing 1- 
AV* 

But the German delegate, Paul- 
Joachim Von StQlnagel further 
highlighted the ambiguous position 
of the missiles by saying that his 
government was “in full compli- 
ance" with the Nonproliferation 
Treaty, since the warheads are part 
of the U.S. nuclear arsenal 
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Sri Lanka Ordi^ Tamil K V 

COLOMBO, Sri Lanka (Reuters) — Sri Lanka ord^^j said the l* flip 

about 4,000 suspected Tamil separatist guerrillas ^ ul ”Yj tls ula. as soon Bay | KgS-: 

first group could be sent to the Tamil-dominated Jaffna '« to • % tegggL' 

as Friday. . , ^.-rillas were oon _ tco- 

Diplomats and Sri Lankan militaiy officers 8 “ ian troops. to ' tuito- » 

tinning to hand over weapons to government and “JjT to ^ nd “ n toot 1 , 

with the accoid signed last week by- Sri Lanka and ^ ^ also *in 

Lanka's four-year ethnic conflict- The release ot P° t re- 

provided for by the accord. ibis 

Labor Unrest Grows in South Korea^ S ' U 

SEOUL (AP)-- Dozens of South Korea's major ^JjfJC'vjSeni stop- £ k V iMm 
idle Thursday as thousands of workers staged ihe Labor W- 

pa ge* v><>emand higher wages and better working jtes*. 

‘ Ministry stud. ’ . Krinrine » 54 Jnay Kllii 

Job actions were begun at 18 plants ThurKwy. onngj ieJ1I porary wee l-rJijSii 

number of factories across South Korea affected by waiK°“ ^ 

stoppages and plant dosings, ministry officials said. jf a ■y9z|gi 

ChHe to Move Up Presidential Vote ^ 

SANTIAGO (AFP) — A national presidential plebisaJJ*] associate jgj. Hii 

early next year rather than in the autumn, according t0 a Pj* 

of President Augusto Pinochet. ... . „ Eduardo Ef • 09111 

■ “We are only 200 days away from the plebiscite, “ . a pa bljc -111111 

IWflez, governor of the Bio Bio region, said Wednesday ^ 8 c ^ mtry W SE 

ceremony. General Pinochet has campaigned t ^g^ t Jj att ation of jS K 

recently, despite some opposition in the military to the co tot 

Aceater-right coalition is expected to challenge Gen ’'.^elected IBll 

has ruled Chile since, he led a 1973 coup that overthrew ns ; ||j|f§| 

government of Salvador AHende. ■ 

Pretoria, Maputo to Probe Massacre ^ S 

JOHANNESBURG (WP) — South Africa and Mozambique agreed Y 

Thursday to set up a joint commission to investigate the massai . __ of 

than 400 civilians in Mozambique last month and to review t a- j j ff Pgk 

security situation in southern Africa. __ _ , , Jflgag 

The agreement between Foreign Minister R.F. Botha *ui • hi - 

Vedoso, the Mozambican minister of cooperation, rqjrcsenteoti - 
through in attempts to patch up the nonagresson P ac U bet ? r ®^ ; if- ' sgsaP 

countries following allegations by Mozambique that South Ain in 

responsible for the July 18 massacre in the coastal town of Homoinc. 

U.S. to Press Israel on Peace Talks u ^ 




WASHINGTON (Reuters) — Secretaiy of State George P. a™*”*} 
Thursday that .be was sending an aide to Israel to pu»h the possibtu 
Arab-Isradi peace talks. . . . 

The coalition Israeli government is divided over a Jordanian proposal 
for an international Middle East peace conference that would be con- 
vened by the five permanent members of the United Nations Saamty 
Council: Britain, China, France, the Soviet Union and the United Mates. 

Mr. Shultz hinted strongly that his executive assistant. Charles mu. 
would urge Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir to be more flexible on the 
question of such a conference. Mr. Shamir has opposed the idea adamant- 
ly. 

For ike Record 

Pakistan has tdxrfFedrenewedsaggestimts that it allow inspection of its*^ 
nuclear facilities to demonstrate that it is not making nuclear weapons, 
Reagan administration officials said Wednesday. The latest comments 
were made during a visit to Pakistan by Michael H. Annacost, the U.S. 
undersecretary of state for political affairs. (NYT) 

Peruvian guerrillas fired a mortar round at President Alan Garcia 
Pfirez's residence, riamapng a wall but causing no injuries, police said 
Thursday. It was not known if Mr. Garda or his family were in the 
residence at the time of the Wednesday night attack. (AP) 

TRAVEL UPDATE 

Greek air traffic controUera called off a strike scheduled to begin at 
midnight Thursday, folio wing gover nm ent assurances that baric prob- 
lems outlined by tbeoootroUere would be addressed. The controllers want 
raises, shorter hours and retirement after 30 years instead at 35 years of 
service. (AP) 

Italian customs officials say they a3 suspend work on Saturday at the 
Brenner Pass between Italy and Austria as part of a widening labor 
dispute. ' (AP) 

Belgian pilots working for Sabena, tire na t ional airline, called off a 
planned strike following a court ruling dedaring that tire action was 
against the interests of Sabena and its clients, the companysaid Thurs- 
day. (Reuters) 


Correction 

Because of an editing error by The New York Tones, an article in 
Tuesday’s editions misstated the comments of a Soviet arms negotiator 
on a possible compromise involving short-range Pershing l-A missiles. 
Some axms-control experts have suggested a compromise under whichy 
West Germany would keep the missiles, which have U.S. warheads, in 
return for assurances that, when obsolete, they would not be replaced. 
The Soviet official Alexei A. Obukhov, said that while tire United States 
had not made such a proposal Moscow would consider one if it were 
made. His comments contrasted with recent statements by senior Soviet 
officials, but Mr. Obukhov did not specifically indicate that the Soviet 
Union would agree to such a compromise. 


j Dutch Are Staving Off New Inundation: Pig Manure 


By Edward Cody 

Heshtngtan Part Service 

AMSTERDAM — The trouble 
with Holland is pig manure, tons of 
it. 

Pig manure is overflowing stor- 
age vats. It is seeping into canals. It 
is polluting underground drinking 
water. It is even falling from the sky 
in add rain. 

“Pig manure is very aggressive, 
you might say," remarked Theo- 
dore Bruins, a member of tire six- 
man Manure Problem Steering 
Committee in Brabant province, in 
the southern Netherlands. 

The country has 14J million hu- 
man inhabitants in 15.900 square 
miles (41,800 square kilometers), 
making it tire most densely popu- 
lated country in Europe. It also has 
a pig for every person, giving it the 
world's most concentrated manure 
pile. 

Although renowned as a tolerant 
people, the Dutch stopped laugh- 


ing at thdr manur e problem when 
it became an economic and envi- 
ronmental issue. They have re- 
solved to do something about it 

The agriculture and fisheries 
minister. Genii Braks, put a 555- 
million Manure Action Program 
into effect in May. This legislation 
provides subsidies for manure stor- 
age facilities and imposes new lim- 
its on how much of it a farm can 
produce. 

The government is also subsidhz- 
ing experiments to turn manure 
into something useful or of least 
render It less offensive. 

“We foresee that in tire year 2000 
the problem might be solved,” said 
Mat Thisscn, an official at the Ag- 
riculture and Fisheries Ministry in 
The Hague. 

The manure problem, in effect, is 
the dark side of an econo mi c suc- 
cess story. 

Dutch fanners gained a reputa- 
tion for high-quality pork produo- 
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don in the 1960s and began export- 
ing across Europe, improving the 
country’s balance of trade and 
making themselves wealthy in the 
process. 

The prospe r ous 1970s acceler- 
ated the trend, and more and more 
Dutch farmers began to raise pigs. 
Even today, when an Italian or a 
Frenchman sits down to a pork 
chop, it has probably come from a 
little farm in Holland. 

As a result, the number of (tigs 
has risen dramatically. 

Agriculture officials estimate 
that the Netherlands had. about 3 
million pigs in I960. Their estimate 
for today stands at mare than 14 
million, along with 5 cows 

and 90 nrilHon chickens, which also 
contribute to the manure pile. 

These mwmaix annually turn out 
about 93 million tons of manure, 
the Agriculture and Fisheries Min- 
istry estimates. 

Dutch farmlands can absorb 
only about 79 million tons, leaving 
14 million tons of manure that no- 
body knows what to do with. 

The problem is particularly 
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acute with (tig manure, Dutch offi- 
cials say. 

Cows graze around large fields 
and their manure therefore poses 
few problems. But pigs are crowd- 
ed together by the dozens inside 
concrete sheds, with their manure 
running into underground tsmta;. 

Pigs produce a pungent, corro- 
sive manure that is 92 percent wa- 
ter, malting it oneconocacal to 
transport as fertilizer. 

“The fanners had to do some- 
thing with h,” said Peter Stod, a 
spokesman at tire Agriculture and 
Fisheries Ministry. “Otherwise the 
tank on the laim would be running 
over. So they had to put it on die 
land.” 

Environmentalists have been 
warning since tire late 1960s that 
the increasuig amounts of manure 
would cause problems, particularly 
in the southern Netherlands, where 
pig raising is intense. Bui fanners 
argued that they had nothing else 
to do with the manure. 

Dumped in excess amounts, pig 
manure fa gn» oozing fain surface 
water such as canals and streams. 
Some of it also has begun seeping 
into drinking water reserves. 

In addition, the increasing 
amounts of manure reread around 
the land ot amassed m uncovered 
storage vats send ammonia fames 
into the sky and contribute to add 
rain. 

For several years ihe government 
has encouraged fanners to take pig 


manure to subsidized manure 
banks, where farmers from other 
region* can obtain excess manure 
for fertilizer. 

But transporting pig manure has 
proved too costly. As a result, the 
manure banks are overflowing. 

The Manure Action Program 
provides for strict rules on how 
modi excess manure pig fanners 
can produce, in effect forcing them 
to cut ihe number of pigs or devise, 
a way to handle manure they can- 
not pm on their own land. 

To monitor the new rules, fann- 
ers are required beginning this year 
to keep “manure books” showing 
how much manure they took to the 
manure bank or disposed of other- 
wise. 

At the same time the Agriculture 
and Fisheries Ministry is sponsor- 
ing research into ways to transform 
pig manure into a useful substance 
or dean it up. 

At an experimental plant in 
Sterksd, near Eindhoven, about 

2 JHQ tons a year are reduced to diy 
cakes, and the foul liquid residue is 
treated to reader it harmless, 

Loiger plants are going up in 
nearby Nistelrode and Htdmond. 
But the processes so far remain 
uneconomical. 

In tire meantime, one would-be 
problem solver has suggested, oil 
tankers bringing in petroleum 
could be filled op with manure" for 
the return trip. 
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Owen Quits 
InU.K. After 
Merger Vote 

The Associated Pms 
LONDON — - David Owen no- A 
signed Thursday as leader of they. 
Social Democratic Party after the 
membership went against his wish- 
es and voted to merge with the 
Liberal Party. 

The two parties had campaigned 
together as the Alliance in the last 
two parliamentary elections but 
made tittle headway against the 
governing Conservatives and the 
socialist Labor Party. 

The Alliance won only 22 seats 
m the June ] 1 election, four for the 
aoaal Democrat* and 18 for the 
Ldwals. and since then the two 
nave been racked by an intense 
debate over whether to merge. 

sn rlS S0d ? 1 Democ ratic Party’s 
58,000 members were asked to vote 
by maj] on a merger, and the results 
Thursday showed 57.4 percent for/ A 
®«ger and 42.6 percenflgw '#' 

announced within 
anbour that he would not lead the 
Democrats during merger 

^Ours »sa democratic, one-roem- 

“ 77 ; members have decided. 

seat & merger with the Liberals 
against my advice, and in the cir- • 

Sf 1065 - 1 do no ‘ b£Ti 

Mr. Owen, however, argued that - 
^ <h, ' ■ 
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Camdessus: Right on Rich 


The new managing director or the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. Michel Camdes- 
sus. rightly urges all rich countries, even 
those in deficit, to do more to ease the debts 
Of the poor. Third World debt is vast, and 
partly unpayable, unless governments 
change policies. That is why this debt cur- 
rently sells at big discounts and why banks 
' shrink profits to make reserves against it. 

But the changes needed are two-fold. Debt- 
ors won’t benefit from action by the rich 
without lasting efforts to help themselves. 
New money won't help debtors who shirk the 
reforms needed to raise efficiency and open 
the road to ultimate viability. They have to 
reduce inflation, public overspending and 
sheer waste. By land reform and realistic price 
policies, they have to stimulate food output 
(the possibilities are huge) so that they feed 
themselves and export food Reform is pain- 
ful to the privileged. But its absence makes 

the pain worse, because all die foreign money 

so laboriously gained just flows out a gain 
into the stock markets of the rich. 

The performance of the poor is mixed 
Countries like Zambia are backsliding. There 
is promise in Argentina, perhaps Brazil, and 
several African and Asian countries. One 
should not overestimate how far young de- 
mocracies. with populism and the military 
never far round the comer, can go- But they 
have to step up the pace if the rich are to 
provide them with more funds to service 
lhar debts and maintain reasonable growth. 

How should the rich provide the funds? 
Faster growth would enable debtors to sell 
them more goods. But the rich are growing 
slowly, so there is increasing disinclination 
to admit manufactures from ihe poor and 


prices of the raw materials the debtors pro- 
duce are weak. Alternatively, the rich can 
provide the poor with more capital This is 
not happening: the volume of net financial 
flows to developing countries fell IS per- 
cent in 19S6. But it could happen, in a 
better world, through three mec h a n is m s. 

Banks could extend new loans. They are 
slow to do this because they question how 
long debtors will be able to pursue their 
stabilization plans. And if business in the 
rich world stays slack, how can borrowers be 
credit-worthy. Alternatively, the rich could 
increase then: equity investment in tbe debt- 
ore — tbe best solution of alL But good 
openings are scarce, because profitability 
seems low as long as tbe world teeters to- 
wards recession, and because too many debt- 
ors shy from foreign control of their indus- 
tries. The bottom line is for the rich to raise 
non- market financial flows: more develop- 
ment aid, often on concessional terms, and 
increasing the lending of agencies like the 
International Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank. The volume of such aid fell 
last year. This is where the Camdessus doc- 
trine is an invaluable antidote to the present 
lassitude of the developed world. 

Rich countries slash aid because the lob- 
bying for it is weak and because poor coun- 
tries are thought to be taking jobs away 
from the rich countries. Few recall that 
greater aid would increase jobs because the 
recipient countries would spend what they 
gain. Aid is currently so low. and the rich so 
much richer than the poor, that it could be 
vastly increased with scarcely a macro-eco- 
nomic ripple. The rich wouldn't lose. 

INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE. 


Nicaragua: Plan or Ploy? 


What might be called the Arias-Wright- 
Shultz- Baker- Reagan peace plan for Central 
America represents progress, inside the ad- 
ministration at least, it offers a gleam of hope 
that President Reagan and his aides realize the 
need for negotiations, and perhaps even Tor 
compromises, to end a bitter conflict within 
and with Nicaragua. The pity is the taint of 
coming so late in the Reagan presidency — 
and so soon before a showdown vote in Con- 
gress on aiding the Nicaraguan rebels. 

Finally and wisely, the White House has 
made clearer its backing for the regional 
peace effort promoted by Costa Rica's presi- 
dent. Oscar Arias Sanchez. Yet it was all but 
compelled to do so. Congressional Demo- 
crats and moderate Republicans have joined 
in applauding Mr. Arias's idea of a regional 
cease-fire meshed with steps to democracy. 
The idea has developed some support in 
Central America, as attested by the regional 
meeting under way in Guatemala. And all 
this is happening on the eve of a September 
showdown over voting another $100 milli on 
plus in militaiy aid to the contras. 

With this in mind, the House Speaker, 
Jim Wright, proposed a crucial modifica- 
tion in the Arias plan. The White House 
hud objected that in return for an actual 
cease-fire. Nicaragua was asked only to 
promise steps to democracy. Mr. Wright 
proposes simultaneous deeds by a Sept. 30 
target date: cease-fire, restoration of free- 
doms. a halt to outside military aid and to 
U.S. maneuvers in Honduras. His proposal 
was taken up by Secretary of State George 
Shultz and Howard Baker, the White House 
chief of staff. They have evidently persuad- 
ed President Reagan to go along. 

Bui dangers and traps abound, and Con- 
gress has to be clear-eyed. The administra- 


tion's record of hostility to compromise has 
to give pause. This is the first time in seven 
years that Mr. Reagan has put his nam e to 
terms that fall short of demnnding that the 
Sandinists surrender power. Hence the sus- 
picion that he has put forward the peace 
proposal in the expectation of its failure. 

The bleak prospects for negotiations have 
to be faced, even as tbe bargaining is earnest- 
ly pursued. Even with Mr. Reagan's support, 
a negotiated settlement in Nicaragua, or El 
Salvador for that matter, win be extremely 
difficult to arrange- Adversaries in dvd wars 
tend to demonize each other. And since 
personal not just political survival hangs on 
the outcome, adversaries are bound to hang 
back. By no reasonable measure is there time 
in 60 days to resolve biuer conflicts. Con- 
gress thus has to avoid being squeezed into 
voting large aid commitments for the con- 
tras if peace is not achieved by October. 
Democratic leaders, including Mr. Wright, 
insist they have mads no such pledge. 

By all means let Congress welcome Mr. 
Reagan’s recent convemon to diplomacy, 
but keep up the pressure that brought it 
about. Whatever the progress in Central 
American bargaining. Congress has to de- 
mand hard information about the contras, 
their failure to develop visible support within 
Nicaragua and their human rights abuses, 
now documented by the administration's 
own investigators. And Washington has to 
keep the faith with all of Central America's 
democrats — including the internal opposi- 
tion in Nicaragua — in op poring thuggery 
from every quarter, Sandinist or contra. 

If tiie Reagan administration has come to 
appreciate these complexities, then a serious 
attempt at negotiations can finally begin. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Foreign Aid Shell Game 


The U.S. foreign aid program is being 
ground up by the budget process. Just 
about everyone agrees the appropriated 
funds aren't enough to support UJS. poli- 
cies abroad and are poorly distributed be- 
sides: too large a share, nearly 40 percent, 
goes to Israel and Egypt. Other recipients, 
equally worthy, are being pushed aside. 

The administration's response is that, 
here as with defense. Congress should ex- 
tract the necessary funds from other areas 
of government: domestic programs. But 
these already have been pretty well plucked, 
and the Democrats rightly say that the 
president should finance his defense and 
foreign policies with a tax increase. The 


Other Comment 

Adelnmn Confounded Critics 

Kenneth Adelman's impending resigna- 
tion as director of the U.S. Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency will be less noi- 
some than his arrival, in one of the roughest 
confirmations seen in Congress; Senator 
Alan Cranston of California called it “a 
victory for the enemies of arms control 
within the Reagan administration." 

Some victory. Under Mr. Adel man, the 
A CD A gained ground on the first real reduc- 
tion in nuclear armaments. None of Mr. 
Adelman's predecessors even came close to 
this objective. If there is a lesson in Mr. 
Adelman’s career, it is that toughness will get 
you more than wimpishness when dealing 
with the Soviet Union — or the US. Senate. 

— The Detroit News. 


foreign aid budget has thus become a hos- 
tage in the larger dispute over fiscal policy. 

Until that is settled the proper course 
would be to reallocate the funds now avail- 
able. to spread the shortage. But Congress 
and the president each find it useful to 
chide the other for squeezing the vulnera- 
ble recipients, and neither can bring itself 
to propose a cut for IsraeL An example 
occurred in the markup of the current 
foreign aid appropriations bQl last week. 
The House subcommittee chairman, Da- 
vid Obey. Democrat of Wisconsin, pro- 
posed minor cuts in aid from last year's 
levels for both Israel and Egypt. For Israel 
S36 million out of a S3 billion total; for 
Egypt. S26 million out of S2J billion. He 
did it not for great and lofty policy reasons, 
not even particularly in the name of fairness 
but, as tie himself admits, in an old-tasb- 
ioned effort to circumvent the congressio- 
nal accounting rules and get a larger pro- 
gram for a smaller appropriation. 

Some appropriations, including aid to 
Israel and Egypt are spent relatively quick- 
ly, others not. Under the rules, Mr. Obey 
could appropriate more if he shifted money 
from fast-spending accounts to slow-, and 
that's w-hat he was proposing. The small 
amounts token from Israel and Egypt, plus 
some other such maneuvering, would have 
translated into about S765 million more Tor 
other beneficiaries, he estimates. But the 
chairman says that 1) the administration 
balked and 2) so. as tbe word leaked out, 
did any number of congressmen, who 
begged him not to put them on the rack 
with his proposal, which be finally dropped. 
It was not an inspiring show-. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 
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OPINION 


Moscow Tries f Bait-And-Switch’ Arms Tactic 


W ASHINGTON — If the trans- 
action concerned tbe purchase 
of a washing machine the technique 
would be called “bah-and-swi tch," 
and. it would be IllegaL But as it con- 
cerns tbe security of the United States 
and the cohesion of the Western alli- 
ance, it's called "diplomacy" — and, 
however objectionable, it isn't illegal 
The issue, of course, is a last-min- 
ute Soviet demand that the West Ger- 
mans scrap their 72 older Pershiog- 
1A missiles (the “switch") as a 
condition for a treaty eliminating in- 
termediate missies from the arsenals 
of the United States and tbe Soviet 
Union (the “bait"). The essence of 
the bait-ond -switch tactic is that the 
customer is brought to the brink of a 
purchase only to be told that tbe deal 

he was about u> make is no longer 
available. At this point a higher- 
priced alternative is brought out in 
the expectation that the hapless cus- 
tomer, his bean set on a new washing 
machine, will pay the premium rather 
than go home empty-handed. 

Mikhail Gorbachev evidently be- 
lieves that Ronald Reagan has his 
heart set on a treaty efimmating inter- 
mediate missiles — Mr. Reagan’s own 
proposal of 1981 — and therefore will 

S the added price rather than jeop- 
s the deaL The premium the Sovi- 
et Union is demanding in this ewe 
would require the United States to 
bargain away a weapon that belongs 
to its German allies. Soviet strategists 
figure that German confidence in the 
United States would be gravely dam- 
aged as a result and the already frag- 
mented coalition in Bonn would come 
under new and dangerous strains. 
(The Russians caught an enticing 
glimpse of German angst over these 
matters when a minor issue, the treat- 
ment or short er-range missiles the 
United States doesn't have, paralyzed 
the Kohl a dminis tration for weeks 
while Mr. Gorbachev rang propagan- 
da bells throughout Europe.) 

The justification tbe Soviet Union 
offers far this mischievous maneuver 
is the fact that the warheads for the 
German missiles are under U.S. con- 
trol (would Moscow prefer them in 
German hands?), even though the mis- 
siles are not. But the treaty that is now 
taking shape in Geneva does not limit 
warheads: It limits missiles and 
launchers. One reason for this is the 
impossibility of verifying warheads, 
small and concealable as they are. An- 
other is that the Ge rman Pershiugs 


By Richard N. Perle 


reflect what, in the special parlance of 
arms control is known as an “existing 
pattern of cooperation.’' As such they 
have never beat included in arms con- 
trol agreements — or even in Soviet 
proposals put forth in previous negoti- 
ations, or previously in this one. Mr. 
Gorbachev knows that this new and 
disruptive demand is unconvincing. 
That Is almost certainly why be waited 
until he thought unstoppable momen- 
tum toward an agreement had Mr. 
Reagan in thrall before raising the 
issue of the German Bashings. 

The Soviet maneuver is bound to 
fail not kast of aD because it ignores 

the remarkable, continuing steadiness 
that Mr. Reagan has demonstrated 
throughout the couree of the negotia- 
tions on intermediate nuclear forces 
(INF). He knows (and Casper Wein- 
berger, the secretary of defense, and 
George Shultz, the secretary of state, 
are there to remind him) that a treaty 
requiring the United States to aban- 
don a longstanding principle and ne- 
gotiate away the rights of allies would 
carry a prohibitive price. That is why 
Mr. Reagan allowed the Soviets to 


walk out of the Geneva talks in 1983 
rather than submit to their demands 
that British and French nuclear forces 
be inrindarf, along with those of the 
United States, in a bilateral agreement 
between Washington and Moscow. 

Florence Nightingale is said to have 
commented that “whatever else they 
do, hospitals must not spread disease.” 
And whatever else arms control agree- 
ments may accomplish, they must not 
undermine tbe political cohesion of 
the Western alliance. That cohesion is 
invariably put to the test when the 
superpowers negotiate arrangements 
that affect (he security of the UJS. 
allies. Here the Soviet Union epjoys 
cue of many advantages in negotiation 
with the United States. Its dorik al- 
lies — r rang in'! ireri when necessary 
by a dose of Soviet power — are not 
given to effective complaint, even 
when Moscow treats their security 
with indifference. The Czechs and 
East Germans may have chafed when 
the Soviet Union wheeled in SS-22 
missiles as. a “response" to U.S. Per- 
shing-2 deployments in West Germa- 
ny, but they chafed sflently. 


For the United States it is essential 
tha t arms control negotiations with, 
the Soviet Union be conducted in a 
manner that protects mutual confi- 
dence between Washington and its 
allies . Soviet efforts to lute the presi- 
dent into compromising Allied forces 
are calculated to destroy that confi- 
dence and turn a militarily balanced 
and equitable agreement into one 
that is politically damaging to both. 

This is not the first time that tbe 
Soviet Union has proposed a measure 
that tested American resolve and Al- 
lied nerves. At one time or another 
the Soviet negotiators have held an 
INF zero option agreement hostage 
to I) inclusion of British and French 
forces and U.S. maritime weapons;_2) 
the U.S. SDI program; and 3) Soviet 
missiles in Asia. Each time the Unit- 
ed States has stood its ground and, in 
due course, the Soviet Union has 
shifted its. That is why, after nearly 
six years, we are dose to an agree- 
ment that is fair to both sides. 

The writer, a former assistant secre- 
tary of defense for international securi- 
ty policy, contributed Ms comment to 
The Was 


Washington Post. 



In Latin America, There’s No 'Good’ U.S. Intervention 


W ASHINGTON — In view of 
recent events in South Korea 
and earlier events in the Philip- 
pines and Haiti. Americans are new- 
ly optimistic that leverage can be 
used to promote political pluralism 
and civilian democracy in friend- 
ly. authoritarian regime*. 

Proponents of such activism think 
- that moving swiftly during a political 
crisis trill prevent radical pro-commu- 
nist revolutions. This benevolent inter- 
vention is perceived to be in the best 
interest of the United States, even if it 
means disappointing a former ally or 
pressuring a longtime friend. 

Panama now seems to offer the 
U.S. Congress and the Reagan ad- 
ministration a perfect testing 
ground to take this "good” interven- 
tion approach to Latin America. 

Following demonstrations against 
the country's strongman, General 
Manuel Antonio Noriega, the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representa- 
tives approved resolutions demand- 
ing a return to civilian control in 
Panama and an investigation into 
allegations of murder and corrup- 
tion leveled against General Noriega 
by a former militaiy associate. 

Contrary to hopes in Washington, 
strong U.S. criticism of General 
Noriega has awakened profound 
suspicion of Washington's motives 
among Panamanians and Latin 
Americans in general and has hand- 
ed the discredited general a timely 


By Adolfo Aguilar Zinger 


pretext to shore up his defense using 
nationalistic themes. Though street 
protests against him continue. Gen- 
eral Noriega's criticism of U.S. in- 
tervention has put the opposition 
leadership on the defensive regard- 
ing the nation’s pride and Panama- 
nian sovereignty. 

The U.S. attacks oh General Nor- 
iega have provoked a rare display of 
unity among Latin American gov- 
ernments. A July I vote by the Orga- 
nization of American Slates illus- 
trated the isolation of U.S. foreign 
policy in the region. At Panama's 
request, a resolution condemning 
U.S. intervention in its internal af- 
faire was prepared by Argentina. 
Brazil Mexico, Venezuela, Colom- 
bia. Peru. Bolivia and Nicaragua. In 
a roil call with no recent precedent 
in that organization, 17 nations — 
including Chile, Ecuador and Ja- 
maica — voted in favor of the reso- 
lution. Only the United States voted 
*no.’ Evui staunch U.S. allies such as 
El Salvador. Honduras. Costa Rica 
and Grenada felt it necessary to ab- 
stain or to be absent from the session. 

Why is the anti-Noriega policy of 
the United States so unappealing ev- 
erywhere in the hemisphere? 

The answer is certainly not the pop- 
ularity of the General Noriega, whose 
image in Latin America is that of a 
"loose cannon” incapable of loyally to 


any cause but his own. Nor is the 
answer that Latin Americans do not 
care whether or not Panamanians ful- 
fill their democratic ambitions. The 
problem is the credibility of the Unit- 
ed States — or perhaps the lack of it 

Latin Americans do not believe that 
a.gopjjL cause makes American inter- 
vention in any country in the hemi- 
sphere a "good" intervention. The re- 
cord of abusive US. interventions in 
Latin America and the power imbal- 
ance between the United States and its 
neighbors give nonintervention a very 
precise legal, diplomatic and political 
meaning to Latin Americans. We be- 
lieve thin causes such as “democracy" 
and “freedom” and even economic 
assistance are often used as pretexts 
for illegitimate purposes. At best, 
many Latin Americans believe that 
intervention, even in a good cause, 
involves such abuses of power and 
violations of sovereign rights that it 
soon becomes an aggression. 

No government in Latin America 
will sanction a precedent that later 
could be used against it Dictators 
such os Angus to Pinochet in Chile do 
not want Washington to lake up tbe 
cause of democracy in their coun- 
tries. But other leaders with more 
legitimate concerns defend noninter- 
vention as a matter of principle. 

Nothing has contributed more in 
recent, years to promote Latin suspt- 


A Gulf Arms Embargo Could Work 


L ONDON — Cynics may laugh 
at UJS. attempts to introduce a 
United Nations Security Council 
resolution mandating an embargo 
on arras soles to Iran and Iraq. Yet 
even those who sneer at efforts to 
moke such an embargo stick in Ihe 
volatile Middle East should pause 
a moment. There have been oc- 
casions when embargoes have 
worked, even in the Middle East. 

In the Middle Ages the nations of 
western Europe forged an under- 
standing to not sell weapons to the 
Turks. In the 19th century non- 
slaving nations signed, in Brussels, 
an agreement to repress the African 
slave trade. It prohibited the intro- 
duction of arms and ammunition 
other than flintlock guns and pow- 
der into much of the African conti- 
nent. More relev an I for the Iran- 
Iraq war was the tripartite 
declaration signed in 1950 by the 
United States. France and Britain 
to restrain arms sales in the Middle 
East in an attempt to lower tensions 
between the Arab states and Israel. 
It lasted five years, until the 
Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia 
concluded a big arms deal with 
Egypt and France secretly signed 
an agreement with Israel. 

In 1967. Lyndon Johnson pro- 
posed that the United States and the 
Soviet Union limit arms soles in the 
Middle East. It is believed that Pre- 
mier Alexei Kosygin responded with 
a secret letter supporting Mr. John- 
son's plan, and the evidence suggests 
that there was a de facto slow down. 
Both Washington and Moscow sent 
far fewer arms to their clients there 
than they were asked for. Moreover, 
the supply of new. sophisticated 
weapons was halted. President An- 
war Sadat of Egypt noted at the 
time that it was dear that a stale- 
mate — no peace, no war — suited 
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the superpowers. There was some 
agreement between them about the 
level of arms supplies. 

The agreement unraveled in 1972, 
ly because of the rise of Middle 
l«i tensions and partly, it was said, 
because of the US. decision to sell 
F-4 fighter- bomber aircraft to IsraeL 

Until recently there had been lit- 
tle backing for again limiting West- 
ern arms sales in the Middle East. 
This was partly because, as David 
Owen observed when he was Brit- 
ain's foreign secretary, it was a rela- 
tively painless way of recycling pet- 
rodollars. Secondly, it was part of 
the currency of Middle East diplo- 
macy. President Jimmy Carter, 
when he negotiated the Camp Da- 
vid accords, offered further arms 
sales to induce Egypt and Israel to 
negotiate. Peace was bought at the 
price of raising the ante several 
times during the negotiations, but 
this was widely accepted as a 
good tactic, given the importance of 
what whs finally agreed to. 

Even in the heyday of U.S. arms 
selling to tbe shah’s Iran, when that 
was the largest single arms sales pro- 
gram in the world, few voices were 

raised against iL It was. said a Senate 
study, a bonanza, reducing unit costs 
on America's arms production lines. 
The question of what some succes- 
sor regime might do with the arms 
that Iran was stockpiling was essen- 
tially taboo. So willing was tbe 
United States that tbe shah made 
no effort to reciprocate the favor, 
by moderating oU prices, for exam- 
ple. Instead, he was the leading ex- 
ponent of raising prices. 

G early, there has been a major 
turnaround in Washington's think- 
ing. It certainly goes far deeper 


than the Reagan administration 
making amends for engaging in an 
arms-for-hosiagc deal with the 
Khomeini regime; for that there is 
little sign of contrition. Moreover, a 
UN arms embargo has tbe support 
of Britain and France, who are not 
moved by guilt, and who have done 
well financiall y in the arms busi- 
ness. Tbe turnaround is one of real 
poiilik: For once, tbe major powers 
realize how dangerous arms selling 
has become for themselves, not just 
for the protagonists. The Soviet 
Union, too, sees perils in a war 
that is stirring up passions it has 
tittle idea of how to control. 

What is surprising, perhaps, is 
that, previous undostandings on the 
Middle East having been private, 
this embargo is being sought at the 
UN. an organization flat does not 
rank high in Mr. Reagan’s favor. 
Part of the reason is the need to 
bring in China, a significant seller of 
arms to Iran, and pan is the need to 
reaffirm that the United States is 
engaged in a broad-based approach 
so that the new arms dealers — Bra- 
zil. South Korea and Taiwan — will 
not fed free to have a field day. 

To be sure, an arms embargo will 
not bring peace to tbe Gulf. This will 
depend on political movement to- 
ward compromise and accommoda- 
tion. But without restraint in selling 
arms there is less pressure toward 
peace. Moreover, at least an embar- 
go will work to lessen the damag e 
that can be done to outsiders, in 
particular the international ship- 
ping using the Gulf. 

A UN arms embargo would be a 
dear sign that the major powers are 
gping to take a step back this time. 
And that, in terms of the Middle 
East, is as good as a mile. 

Iruemananal Herald Tribune. 
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dons than the Reagan administra- 
tion’s unyielding support for the Nic- 
araguan rebels. The dear objective of 
contra aid, as Latin Americans see it, 
is to overthrow a government the 
United States does not like, but with 
which it has diplomatic relations- Ob- 
viously this is an unacceptable propo- 
sition to any poorer, weaker neigh- 
_ bor. Even Latin Americans «*o do 
not like ’ the Sandurists and ' would 
prefer to see them turned out of pow- 
er find the American replacement — 
a rebel force funded and controlled 
by the CIA — as bad as could be. 

Antipathy to revolutionary Nicara- 
gua in many countries of Central and 
Latin American does not translate 
into enthusiasm for the contra cause. 
Few American commentators have 
died to explain why no president, ma- 
jor politician or visible intdleciual of 
Laun America has put himself or her- 
self on the record endorsing contra 
aid. Many have harshly criticized the 
Sandinists and prized the internal op- 
position. but none has spoken in favor 
of the Nicaraguan rebels. To support 
them is to endorse CIA-sponsored in- 
tervention. No Latin A m erican preoc- 
cupied with his or her personal reputa- 
tion can favor such a policy. 

In Latin culture, to trust is to share. 
But the United States has made no 
effort whatever to take account of Lat- 
in American concerns, ideas and feel- 
ings in its policy- making - Incteari, the 

Reagan administration adopted the 
patronizing view that America knows 
best what will cure Latin ailments. 

When the eight most important 
countries of the region assembled in 
Contadora to say “no” to contra aid 
and to propose broad-based negotia- 
tions as an alternative to military 
solutions — or when a long-time 
friend such as Costa Rica proposed 
the same thing — the administration 
ignored them or called them naive. If 
the U.S. government does not trust 
our judgment, why should we Latin 
Americans trust Washington's? 

U.S. credibility in Latin America 
will not be rebuilt by theories of 
“good" intervention. Instead, Wash- 
ington must shed its chronic derision 
of Latin American opinion and leant 
to trust — and to use — tbe political 
advice of its neighbors. Today, “good" 
U.S. intervention in Latin America 
remains no intervention at alL 


The writer, a professor and political 
commentator in Mexico, is a senior as- 
sociate ai the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. He contributed this 
comment to The Washington Post 
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'Peace Plan’ 
Won’t Work 
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By Tom Wicker 

nv YORK — If Ronald R 63- 
aboul M. 
“peaceplan" for Nicaragua- hem 

Sandinist f 

be intimidated into gi^E P M ^ sl 
pendent it. po®« 
world view. If, as is more 
Reagan’s plan is just a P»°y “> 
votes for renewed miLtflO' .. . 

CIA-organized and CIA-confrolW 
AM be able 

“SSftSTSi*- L^don 

Johnson used to say of losing propo- 
sitions, “That dog won't hum. 

The plan, drafted for the adn«n«- 
nation by a Democrat, Jim Wnght of 
Texas, the House speaker, calls for an 
jpupaHiate cease-fire, followed bv the 
cessation oT aid to either side from 
the United States, Cuba and the Sovi- 
et Union, and the acceptance oi 
“democratic reforms" by the Sandtn- 
ists before SepL 30. A regional sell le- 
nient and a national reconciliation . 
plan for Nicaragua then would be < 
worked out by the United States and 
the Central American governments. 

Mr. Wright apparently regards this 
as something like a last chance Tor a 
peaceful settlement. But there are 
good reasons Tor other members or 
Congress to suspect that the White 
'House adopted the plan as a vote- 
gatting device — believing, that is. 
that if the Sandinists don't accept. 
Congress would be more likely to 
approve renewed aid to the contras. 

Some members won't have forgot- 
ten, however, that Mr. Reagan has 
been at least as reluctant a negotiator 
as anyone in Managua. He found rea- 
son to reject various peace plans put 
forward by the Contadora nations, 
and he rejected a Costa Rican propos- 
al somewhat similar to Mr. Wright's. 

Members also will realize, as Sena- 
tor Dale Bumpers, Democrat of Ar- 
kansas, has pointed out, that it's “un- 
realistic" to believe that such a 
complicated, high-s Lakes scheme 
could be negotiated before Sept 30: 
and that this early deadline means also 
that the administration would not \iy 
have to sacrifice much aid to tbe coo- * 
tras before then. Nor will h be lost on 
anyone that the new proposal conve- 
niently arrives just before the present 
program of contra aid expires. 

For such reasons, the plan may not 
be as effective as the White House 
expects in swinging congressional 
votes to die contras — although its 
diplomatic prospects certainly seem 
dim. The plan would require the San- 
dinists to agree to “reforms” they 
have rejected before, and ultimately 
to accept politically tbe contras who 
seek to overthrow their government. - 

Besides, if tbe Sandinists have es- 
tablished any Single point, it is that J 
they have not been intimidated either 
by U.S, support for the contras or by 
what they perceive as the threat of 
direct U.S. intervention. Just as the 
Iranians have refused to quake before 
American naval power in tbe Gulf, 
the Sandinists have made dear their 
determination to defend the Nicara- 
guan “revolution" against Mr. Rea- 
gan's determination to oust or radi- 
cally change their regime. 

Thus the threat of renewed aid to 
the contras after Sept 30 is unlikely 
to cause them to make the demanded 
reforms — including the suspension 
of emergency laws and steps toward 
open elections — when they have ■ . 
been unwilling to make them under 
the actual militaiy pressures of the 
Reagan-aided contras. 

Even if the Sandinists did meet this 
requirement, the proposal caBs for 
tbe post-Sep L 30 "national reconcili- 
ation" plan to grant tbe contras Full 
political rights, perhaps including en- 
try into the government. By what 
m easure of muitaiy success or do- 
mestic political acceptance for the 
contras should the Sandinists agree 
to such a self-defeating proposition? 

All this strongly suggests that the 
White House is not offering a serious 
new negotiating proposal, but counts 
instead on a Sandinist rejection to 
bolster congressional support for aid 
to the contras. And even if Mr. Rea- 
gan genuinely wanted a negotiated 
settlement, this prescription would be 
fatally flawed by his insistence on jk 
those “democratic reforms.” ■ 

Whatever his doctrine, the United 
States has no historic or God-given 
mission to bring democracy to other 
nations; nor does such a purpose justi- 
fy the overthrow of governments it 
does not like. UJS. security interests in 
Nicarag u a are only to prevent estab- 
lishment of a Soviet military base and- 
or Nicaraguan aggression against 
neighbor nations — interests 

could be served without the contras or 
the overthrow of the Sandinists. 

As long as it remains Mr. Rea- 
gan's policy to insist on both, 
that dog won’t hunt either. 

77k New York Times. 


PS OUR PAGES, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 
1912: ’Bull Moose’ Clan 1937: A Sour Sugar Bill 
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CHICAGO — The Third Term side- 
show bears more resemblance to an 
old-fashioned camp-meeting than a 
political convention. Prayer, song, 
pistol shots and hysteria on the part 
of the women delegates give it the 


WASHINGTON - The House of 
Representatives again ignored the 
of President Roosevelt [on 
Aug. 6] when it passed the Jones 
sugar biB designed to restrici off- 

.. . — -c:- Shore producing areas. A Presidential 

color of religious fervor. Shouts of veto is practically assured. Renresen 
Ama greet any nrferetice to the tative Marvin D. Jones <Dt5\ 

Big Chrer of Bull Moose" dan. chairman of the House AgSultSj 
Dynamite Ed Perry, of Oklahoma, Committee and author erftite tS 
was as moved on one occasion on sure, attempted to make 
[Aug. 5] that be climbed into the the AdmSLtration by offerinT ^ 
kandsrand in the balcony and beat compromise aSdlfe 
tame with shots form a six-shooter. House rejected iL Th* dIHI-j c 
Song books are being distributed to warned the House [on Au fl MS 
the spectators, and song is the prime is strongly onnoRed »k. 3 . . 

feauut of entertainment. The favor- in the bS * 

lie hymn is the old Salvation Army cally the amount of ' 

5.E n K!? d , to to United 


Jesus.” The “Bull Moose” version 
runs as follows: “Follow, Follow, I 
Will Follow Roosevelt; anywhere he 
leads me, I will follow him.” 



States 

“ Si"** amendment pro- 
Sri lh “ provision, but it 

found little sympathy in the House. 
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1 Inal and Without 'Glue,’ 

Chmiost Won’t Stick Long 

; By George F. Will: 

W 85 ^ ^ principle is incompatible with 

Soviet behavior we !?* 00 ^ autOTOn ^’ bw Ae pretense is oih- 

has glitches, In New York in I960, Khru- 

Taiare show Bm the tnllhJc ^ shchcvMid: r * ic Soviet regime gam- 
bles are onh- the “• thos ® t* 0 ^ tees to all national nun on ties an 

\ cence of a oerennS’SJ^ 111 r ?f wles ’ unabridged right of secession, and the 
1 “Hie -wioJ gJS 1 ~ tea that no mmority has asuascA that 


Sev ®rc limit on ^?^!!^ f - ~ thatselsa n 8h l P roves no mmority is ag- 
W^£ nCSS ' , ptiered. (In the hue 1910s soowpec^ 
from Moscow when. 5?*^? in Mongolia were just J«uhing that the 

their kinsmen ^ lu ? dred 01 1917 revolution had brought them into 

the Socialist motherland.)^ 

recognized as a pe n i ns u l a be • There are today three kinds .of nations. 

250 000 Tntnrc waif DOTOOUS. In 1944, One nation, die United States, is defined 

Asia perhaDs 10O^^!^ tOCCaU ^ by assent to paDrical principles of univer- 

ish TQpnt^for^f |f« 88 sal validity. Most nations are of a second 

the Genn&n i I ^ ( ^S° ra £ 0Q £*? Th cy evolved organically from the 

I ? endui s coafescenoe of religious. Bn^iistic and 
P rn t ru-lffwi res P ons ? to *h® recent cultural affinities. Then there are nations 
EEL? tS! *£? ?“ ** U * that are not really nations They are ag- 
ri<£Sf inspire na- greganons of unreconciled groups ta5- 

abJv^sSh S^ ? rS a 2 0nS '” U . n ^9 tand - S and held together by fSro?Yugo- 
lone'bst ,^f D ^ est ^ 110ns rank high on a • slavia and some African nations are in 

aCUo ^ this calory, as is the Soviet Union. 

: ‘ d ■ Unx< ® “ nrn by a minor- The United States is mriqueN a nation, 
rrinSii Ru f ians ’ **“ “ declining nu- in Lincoln’s precise phrase, -dedicated to 
3 S!Sv«k aUVe ? ^ of ,^- e a proposition." To become, say, truly 

V mne i ^ nationalities. Like British. is a complex and protracted pro- 

* fill minorities that govern resent- . cess. Diverse millions of immigrants have 
^J^upsahe Russians are regarded as become full-fledged Americans in a 
arrogant. They do indeed despise many morning, by assenting to ns. proposition. 

l TL? S«i“P s « mending the The Soviet regime fancies itself like 
laiara. as being Asiatic. (he United Stales, founded on clear 

soviet leaders often denounce this principles universally convincing to 

“*£,£“ <*■ 6 ’ l™' SSnS^ScSSb/ £Lmct*& 

oubled by a coo lb ache to attend a Marxism is every thing refuted by reali- 
Lentrai Committee meeting, but he ty. Marxism is a 19th century pseudo- 
sent a note: “I declare war to the death Stance that claims to lay ba^t&er 
S? 1 ”"**" 11 . I shall dynamic of history, a dynamic driven by 

eat it with all my healthy teeth as soon economic conflict that changes with 
as 1 get nd of this damned tooth." He modes of. production. Marxism, a **sci- 
promised that the presidency of a cru- ence" of conflict, can not accommodate 
na! body should go in turn to a Rus- the most striking fact of the late 20th 
® ,an ’ ® Ukrai n ia n , a Georgian, and so .century, the fact that ethnic assertion, 
forth. But it would take more than 100 not class str uggl e, is a prevalent form of 
and so forths” to cover all the unmel- conflict, from Mecca to Moscow. 

Uible ethnic groups scattered across the But, then, the hope of communist uni- 
Soviet Union’s 11 time zones. - : ver$aEty ’ — -Workers of the World 


British. is a complex and protracted pro- 
cess. Diverse minions of immigrants have 
become full-fledged Americans in a 
morning, by assenting to ^.proposition. 

. The Soviet regime fancies itself like 
the United Stales, founded on clear 
principles universally convincing to 
minds ondouded by ignorance^ Bui 
Marxism is everything refuted by reali- 
ty. Marxism is a 19th century pseudo- 
science that claims to lay bare the inner 


promised that the presidency of a cru- ence" of conflict, can not accommodate 
eta! body should go in turn to a Rus- - the most striking fact of the late 20th 
® iaD ’ ® Ukrai n ia n , a Georgian, and so century, the fact that ethnic assertion, 
forth. But it would take more than 100 not class struggle, is a prevalent form of 
and so forths" to cover all the unmel- conflict, from Mecca to Moscow, 
table ethnic groups scattered across the But, then, the hope of communist uni- 
Soviet Union’s 11 time zones_ - : versaHty — - -Workers of the World 

Besides, the essence of the Soviet state' Unite!" — collapsed in August 1914, 
was and is "democratic centralism" — when socialists in the German Reichstag 
control by a party organized from above voted for credits to finance the war that 
and run from the political center, Mbs- was beginning. The solidarity of the in- 

— ternaticnal working dass was a fiction. 

T - iii- • m The particularities aflife, the traditional 

Kazakh Latvian, Tatar affinities that are the glue of nations, 

7 7 were more powerful, more real than the 

j DED Square demonstrations by Cri- categories spun by Karl Marx in the 
V Tv mean Tatars for correction of .the . reacting room of the British Museum, 
injustice done them have brought , two The absence of such glue, the presence 

things to the worid's attention. First, they of powerful centrifugal forces within the 
recalled Stalin's crimes against the small- Soviet Union, and the fact that the re- 
er peoples of the Soviet Union; second, June’s substitute for cultural homogene- 
they showed that Moscow’s claim to a ity is a bankrupt ideology — all these 
successful solution to the nationality factors mean that the Soviet regime can 


Soviet Union, and the fact that the re- 
gime’s substitute for cultural homogene- 
ity is a bankrupt ideology — all these 
factors mean that the Soviet regime can 


problem, for decades endlessly repeated, is never be more than an occupying power 


nothing more than self-deception. The Ta- 
tars' protest comes only a few months after 
the violent suppression of a Kazakh revolt 
in Alma-Ata against Russian colonial po- 
licy, and after last month's freedom dem- 
onstration in Riga by young Latvians. 

— Neue Zurcher Zeitmg (Zurich). 


sustained by force.- Thus glasnosi can 
never be more than a carefully con- 
trolled Kremlin tactic to confuse the 
West and motivate Soviet masses with a 
tflnialmng mirage of freedom just over a 
forever receding horizon. 

Washington Post Writers Group- 
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Finding Out About Peru — the Hard Way 
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*If the Russians keep on icith liberalisation 
we may have to send tanks in, there-’ 


T ACN'A, Peru — Jeff Thiel man was 
at the beach u-ben Sebastian's baby 
died. Mr. Thielman. an American volun- 
teer. had come to Ite. an oasis of 600 
people in the Peruvian desert with no 
electricity and one telephone, to build a 
kindergarten. The death of this infant 
would teach him what people in the Third 
World have known for generations about 
how little they should expect from life. 

Mr. Thielman, 23. had taken the day- 
off and gone swimming with a priest and 
tw o nurses working in lie. When they got 
back, Sebastian, a skinny 21 -year-old. 
was waiting for them at the health post. 
He had been waiting for four hours. 

Sebatian's wife, Herenia. 19, had giv- 
en birth that morning. He had delivered 
the child and cut the umbilical cord with 
a razor blade. The baby was sick. 

They went to Sebastian's house, a one- 
room concrete structure, with two tiny 
windows and holes in the roof. On the 
floor near the small bed where Sebastian, 
his wife and their older baby slept, were 
crusted cooking pots and a few pieces of 
clothing. Flies were everywhere. 

The newborn was lying at the Toot of 
the bed. wrapped in a filthy piece of 
cloth, dead. It had lived eight hours. 

The baby had been born six weeks 
premature, the nurse told Mr. Thielman 
the next day. Herenia had been hitting 
her womb in hopes of aborting the child. 
The nurse had suggested to Herenia that 
she have this child, then begin to use 
birth control, but Herenia said that she 
and Sebastian could not support the 
child they already had on bis wages. 

A week later. Mr. Thielman went back 
to Sebastian's house. Sebastian was 
earning 14 Peruvian intis (84 cents) a 
day, he said, in his job as a farm worker. 
Where he had come from, in the moun- 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


About War, Past and Future 

Thank you for printing Michael Nor- 
man’s article "Listening to Him Testify, 
the Colonel Frightened Me" fJufy 28). It 
touched me in a very special way. Tor 
reasons having to do with my family. 

Mr. Norman's article talks about 
World War I and Vietnam. ("Only some 
of the survivors are easy to read: Those 
who have seen too much combat and those 
who have not seen enough. The former 
sleep in mental wards or seek the quiet of 
the woods . . . Men who have not seen 
enough combat, on the other hand, come 
home belligerent.’’) “M*A‘S*H" was 
about Korea. 1 have written about 
World War II. All of these writings are 
about World Wai III, too. 

It is important for the Michael Nor- 
mans of the world to know that there are 
many like us sharing this planet. 

We need to make enough noise to 
counteract the convoluted thinkers such 
as John Hutchinson ("If Anything, North 
Deserves a Medal " July 28). 

Ope of the many bonuses of living in 
the Netherlands is regularly reading 
your newspaper. I appreciate the bal- 
ancing you do — as with the Norman 


as with the Norman 


and Hutchinson pieces: they illuminate 
each other. As the Dutch say. "Succes!" 
to you and to Mr. Norman and his 
coming book about 12 Marine Corps 
comrades from Vietnam. 

JEANETTE HUBER. 

Amsterdam. 

Regarding "If Anything, North Deserves 
a Medal ” (July 28) by John Hutchinson: 

Equating Oliver North's lying to Con- 
gress with the allies' lying to Hitler in 
World War II is a rather unexpected 
proposition. I wonder if Congress is flat- 
tered to be compared to the Third Reich? 

L BODMER. 

Zollikon. Switzerland. 

If a man of Professor Hutchinson's 
qualifications cannot distinguish between 
wartime deception against a shooting en- 
emy and the same things practiced in 
peacetime by one part of a government 
against another, and against its elector- 
ate, we really are in trouble. 

RJ CHARD SAUNDERS. 

Paris. 

Professor Hutchinson writes, “Win- 
ston Churchill never told Parliament 


about Enigma — the decoding machine 
. . . which gave the Allies access to Ger- 
man secrets during the war. He did not 
even tell President Franklin Roosevelt.” 

As an American civilian and soldier, 
cleared for "top secret ul tra," I worked on 
b reakin g Enigma traffic during most of 
World War II. We had full liaison with 
the British cryptanalysts at Bletchley. 

Enigma was not a decoding machine. 
It was a machine used to encipher and 
decipher message texts, including texts 
which had been encoded prior to enci- 
phering. Having the machine did not 
give us access. Breaking the system did. 

E ERNEST GOLDSTEIN. 

ViUars-sur-OlloQ. Switzerland. 

Give It Back to the Moors 

None or your correspondence on the 
Gilbraltar dispute mentions that Spain 
has foreign territories: the enclaves of 
Ceuta and Melilla in Morocco, and Llivia 
in France. To son out this muddle, why 
not return the Iberian Peninsula to the 
Moroccans, who were expelled after the 
capture of Granada in 1492? 

SIMON FOWLER. 

Estepona, Spain. 


By Tina Rosenberg 


tains, he had been earning only 10 intis. 
He said that his life was much better in 
Ite. He knew he was not being paid the 
minimum wage. 23 intis, but. he said, 
(here was nothing he could do about it. 

It was mid-February 1986. Mr. Thiel- 
man, from a middle-class Connecticut 
family and fresh from Boston College, 
had come to Peru with the school's Inter- 
national Volunteer Program to spend two 

MEANWHILE 

years teaching at Colegio Crisio Rey. a 
Jesuit school in Tama, a town of 150.000 
on Peru's southern border with Chile. 

The school year would bqjin in April; 
Mr. Thielman had been looking for some- 
thing to do until then. He round it in 
Sebastian’s house. He would spend the 
next two months, whatever it took, trying 
to get he's landowners to comply with the 
law- and pay the minimum wage. 

He took his project to the Reverend 
Fred Green, the World War II marine 
pilot- turned- Jesuit priest who runs Cris- 
to Rey. Father Green, who has lived in 
Peru since 1959. told him not to waste 
his time. But after thinking it over, he 
told him to try it. "You might learn 
something," Father Green said. 

On a Friday. Mr. Thielman rode his 
bike into Tacna and saw Oscar GaJdos. 
the head of Employment and Social Secu- 
rity in the Labor Ministry. He described 
what he had found in lie. Mr. Galdos said 
this was a problem all over Peru, that he 
thought they could do something about 
it but that transportation to lie, a two- 
hour drive from Tacna. was a problem. 

The nexL Tuesday, Mr. Thielman went 
bock and volunteered to pay for gas for 
the trip. Mr. Galdos directed him to an- 
other official, who w-as not around. Mr. 
Thielman went to talk to a third official. 
She listened to his story and said she 
would call him the next day. She didn't. 

For the next six weeks he spent every 
day with a government official. They 
all Wanted to go to Ite, they told him. 
But there was a meeting that day, or it 
was someone's birthday, or no car was 
available. “What a fool 1 am.” Mr. 
Thielman wrote in his diary. 

The school year began and for two 
weeks Mr. Thie lman did not make his 
daily pilgrimage to the government of- 
fices. When he went back on May 13, 
there was a new man in charge. "He 
really wants to help me," Mr. Thielman 
wrote in his diary. "I talked to him and 
he said he’d talk to the mayor of Ite." 

A month later, nothing had happened. 
In desperation, Mr. Thielman made 100 
copies of the minimum-wage law. When 
the mayor of lie came to Tacna. he gave 
him the copies. The mayor promised he 
would distribute them. "There are just 
too many damn tomorrows here," Mr. 
Thielman would say later. 

Mr. Galdos was reading the paper when 
1 came into his office b July and asked if it 
was true that some employers do not pay 
the minim um wage. "TTie great majority.” 
be replied. "It is a disgrace, but the supply 


and demand for work allows this to haft- 
pen," He said his office would not start 
an investigation without a complaint 
from a worker. I tried to picture Sebas- 
tian finding a way to make the trip to 
Tacna to denounce his employer. 

"This is the history of Peru." Mr, 
Galdos said. “It is the legacy of hun- 
dreds of years of colonial rule. The 

worker is always exploited What 

we need is a huge campaign on the part 
of the government to improve education 
and health." Without these reforms, he 
said, there was no point in trying. 

There ore hundreds of cases of hard- 
ship. Mr. Galdos said. "I'm like a doc- 
tor who sect, so many deaths." he said, 
“one more doesn't mean anything" 

Today. Mr. Thielman laughs when 
he thinks about his quest. “I wanted to 
ride into lie on a white horse and an- 
nounce, 'Okay everyone, now you'll all 
make minimum wage.' " he said. "But 
now 1 know more about Peru." 

His new project, the Center for the 
Working Child, is going well. He ob- 
tained the use of an empty house in 
central Tacna as on afternoon center for 
the newsboys and shoeshine boys who 
work in Tacna's streets. They come to 
play table soccer, eat oatmeal with ap- 
ples, watch cartoons and do art projects. 

Mr. Thielman took me to the house 
of a boy who came to the center, Mauri- 
cio. 12. whose seashell sculptures had 
won an an contest. The five children 
and two parents lived in a two-room 
din-floored house in the backyard of a 
wealthy man's house in Tacna. 

Mauririo’s father worked from 4 
A.M. to 8 A.M. for no pay each day for 
the privilege of living in the house. There 
was no electricity, no beds and I did not 
see a bathroom, not even an outhouse. 
A garden hose provided water. 

Mauricio's prize for winning Lhe con- 
test was a plane trip to Lima for a week 
of an classes, parties and political events 
with other winners. He was even going 
to meet President Alan Garcia Perez. 

His mother didn't warn him to go. It 
was too far away, and she didn't like the 
idea or a plane trip. She had been per- 
suaded it was a good idea, but she was 
wavering, and Mr. Thielman made the 
visit to lobby her one more time. She 
wept while she talked to us, rarely look- 
ing up. She held her smallest child, an 
18-month-old girl dressed in a tom 
sweater and lights. The girl's eyes were 
dull with fever. She had been sick for 
three days. The mother said there was no 
money to take her to a doctor. 

I took Mr. Thielman aside and asked 
him if we should offer to take them. "Go 
ahead," he said, as if suggesting that 
L too. might learn something. “She’ll 
say no." She did say no, but she let 
me buy some liquid aspirin. 

“If that bad been me last year," Mr. 
Thielman said as we left. "1 would have 
said ‘Oh my God, let’s do something.’ 
Now I know you have to try. ask the 
mother to bring the baby to die hospital 
but if she doesn't, that's Life. I see so many 
sick kids." He shrugged. For a second he 
sounded just like Oscar Galdos. 

The Washington Post. 
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Giov anni Goria speaking to the Italian Chamber of Deputies before the confidence vote. 

Pope Invites Jewish Leaders to Rome 
In Bid to Avoid Boycott of U.S. Event 


By Joseph Berger 

Wr»- York Tuna Service 

. : NEW YORK — Pope John Paul 

U has agreed to meet at the Vatican 
with Jewish spokesmen upaei o w r 
his granting an audience to Prest- 
^ dent Kurt Waldheim of Austria. 

\ The invitation for a session at the 
i * end of this month or the beginning 
of September came ami«S 

„ *■! J* ^ ihpi Jewish anger over the Wald- 

, -• : , -■ heim audience could unpeni a 

largely ceremonial meeting oe- 
tw£n the pope and AmenoaiJtew 
. : ; scheduled for Sept. H in Miami. 

The pope, making his second mp 

- . to the United States, will wit time 

■ _ American cities SepL 10-1.. 

Elan Steinberg, executive direc- 
tor of the Worid Jewish Congress;, 
said the Jewish representatives at 
lhe Vatican meeting would want to 
convey their “anguish and pain as 
well as their shock and dismay at 
v the papal audience June 25 with 
. i ’ Mr. Waldheim. 

- f During Worid War IL Mr. Wdd- 

beim *£ed in German 
have been imphated m jdepona 
lions of Jews in On** ■“J’g! 

sals against partisans in Yugpsia-- 

• • ■■ via. 


Mr. Steinberg said the invitation 
to the Vatican session would not 
immediately end threats by leaders 
of key Jewish groups to boycott the 

Miami ceremony. 

“There’s no Formal linkage," he 
said, “but clearly we can’t ignore 
the fact that what happens in Mi- 
ami depends to a great extent on 
what happens in Rome before- 
hand." 

Soon after the Waldheim meet- 
ing was announced. American Jew- . 
ish officials appealed for a substan- 
tive meeting with the pope that 
might avert any disruption of the 
Miami ceremony. 

The invitation to the Vatican was 
extended Tuesday by Cardinal Jo- 
hannes Willebrands, president of 
■the Vatican Commission for Reli- 
gious Relations With the Jews. He 
made the invitation m a telephone 
call to Rabbi Mordecai Waxman of 
Great Neck. New York, chairman 
of the International Jewish Com- 
mittee on InierreJigious Consulta- 
tions. 

Members of several Jewish orga- 
nizations that make up the Interna- 
tional Jewish Committee met 
Wednesday at the' headquarters of 
the Synagogue Council of America 


in Manhattan and agreed to accept 
the imitation. 

Russel] Shaw, , a spokesman for 
lhe National Conference or Catho- 
lic Bishops, said the bishops, who 
had been pressing for such a meet- 
ing. had been “notified unofficial- 
ly, and we’re happy at the news." 

According to a Jewish organiza- 
tional official who attended the 
meeting Wednesday, the pope and 
four senior aides will meet with five 
Jewish representatives for 60 to 90 
minutes. The official said the 
scheduled duration of the meeting 
suggested that significant issues 
could be discussed. 

Mr. Steinberg said the issues 
could include the role of the Catho- 
lic Church during the Nazi persecu- 
tion and killing of the Jews and the 
Vatican's refusal to extend diplo- 
matic recognition to Israel. 

Officials familiar with the meet- 
ing of Jewish spokesmen Wednes- 
day said that what was sought was 
evidence that the pope was Interest- 
ed in seriously examining such is- 
sues. 

“Nobody expects an apology 
from the pope." the official said. 
“Nobody expects the recognition 
of the state of Israel." 


Gradging Vote in Italy 
Shows Coalition Frailty 


By Loren Jenkins 

Wtuhingum Peer Service 

ROME — The instability of Gio- 
vanni Goria’ s reconstituted coali- 
tion has been made clear by the 
grudging vote of confidence that 
the Chamber of Deputies gave his 
government. 

Mr. Goria, a Christian Demo- 
crat. who at 44 is Italy's youngest 
prime minister, won the chamber's 
support Wednesday for his five- 
party coalition govemnoem. but 
only after three days of often acer- 
bic debate that included such diver- 
gent subjects as Italy’s Gulf policy 
and the propriety of President 
Francesco Cossiga’s nomination of 
Mr. Goria, a former treasury minis- 
ter, as prime minister. 

Not only were Mr. Goria's pro- 
posed policies, on everything from 
nuclear energy to foreign affairs, 
questioned by the coalition's other 

parties, but his status and suitabil- 
ity for the job were attacked by 
some members of his Christian 
Democratic Party. 

The vote in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties was 371-237 in favor of the 

Goria government The Senate ap- 
proved the coalition last weekend. 

Thus for the first time since 
March 3, when Betlino Craxi, a 
Socialist, resigned after almost four 
years as prime minister, Italy has a 
cabinet that is not a caretaker gov- 
ernment 

Few analysis believe it will come 
anywhere near matching the lon- 
gevity of the Craxi government, 
however, because none of the prob- 
lems that led to the breakdown of 
Mr. CraxTs five-party coalition has 
been resolved. 

Mr. Goria is a compromise 
prime minister, chosen by Mr. Cos- 
si ga because the Christian Demo- 
crats’ choice for the job, Ciriaco De 
Miia. the party secretary, was ve- 
toed by Mr. Craxi. Mr. De Mita 
had openly sought the job. 

Some Christian Democrats were 
upset that Mr. Cossiga picked a 
relative youngster from a party 
whose titans are in their 60s or 70s. 

Some Christian Democrats have 
challenged the leadership qualifies- 
lions of Mr. Goria. who likes ro 
describe himself as “an accountant 
who is also a politician." Carlo 
Donat Catin, a former health min- 
ister. said, “For me. Goria has al- 
ways been and always will be noth- 
ing but an accountant." 

However, Mr. Goria's experi- 
ence as an economist, budget un- 
dersecretary and treasury minister 
should help him stay in office 
through the autumn if only to shep- 
herd the 1986 budget through the 
parfiamenL After lhaL the consen- 
sus is, he will face serious trouble. 


No one gives him much chance 
of lasting longer than April, when 
his party holds its annual conven- 
tion. Some analysts Tear he might 
falter earlier, when the country 
holds five referendums in the au- 
tumn on nuclear energy and judi- 
cial reform. 

The Christian Democrats, the 
dominant pony in the coalition, are 
opposed to the referendums. while 
Mr. Craxi’s Socialist Party, the sec- 
ond largest in the government, sup- 
ports them. The issue was one that 
ied to the collapse of the coalition. 

Another was the bitter dispute 
between Mr. Craxi and Mr. De 
Mita over who should preside over 
the government- After Mr. Craxi 
had led the coalition for almost 
four years. Mr. De Mita demanded 
that a Christian Democrat, prefera- 
bly himsdf. be allowed to preside 

because the Christian Democrats 
were by far the largest party. 

Mr. Craxi refused to accept the 
argument The ensuing deadlock 
led to the dissolution of the parlia- 
ment and elections in June, in 
which both the Socialists and the 
Christian Democrats gained in 
strength at the cost of the Commu- 
nist Party, Italy’s second largest. 

After the vote, however, Mr. De 
Mila’s and Mr. Craxi's choices 
were limited to re-forming their co- 
alition along with the minor Re- 
publican. Liberal and Social Dem- 
ocratic parties. 


Priests Accused 
Of Vietnam Plot 

Untied Tress InierntiiiniLil 

BANGKOK — Vietnam has ar- 
rested a group of Roman Catholic 
priests and charged them with 

training a 1 ,600-man army to “un- 
dermine the revolution and public 
security," using money from the 
United States, according to a gov- 
ernment newspaper. 

The arrests were reported July 15 
in an article in the newspaper Sai- 
gon Giai Phong. The article W 2 s 
translated and made available by a 
Western embassy Thursday. 

The newspaper said a senior 
priest and an unspecified number 
of other priests were briefly de- 
tained in May but escaped after 
supporters armed with “knives, 
scimitars, and poles” overpowered 
security agents. Security forces 
raided a “secret training base" May 
15 after a census taker stumbled on 
evidence of subversive act hi Ties, 
the paper said. 


EUROPEAN 

TOPICS 

Briton Geared to Sue 
For Nuclear Exposure 

The British Court of Appeal 
has approved the right of former 
Lance Corporal Melvyn Pearce 
to sue the government" for dam- 
ages after he was exposed to ra- 
diation during nuclear weapons 
tests in 1958. The decision up- 
held a previous ruling by the 
British High Court. The govern- 
ment. which is claiming immuni- 
ty from damage actions by ser- 
vicemen. plans to appeal to the 
House of Lords. 

Mr. Pearce, 49. who suffers 
from leukemia, was one of hun- 
dreds of British soldiers who wit- 
nessed nuclear bomb explosions 
on Christmas Island in the Pacif- 
ic. The British Nuclear Test Vet- 
erans' Association claims that at 
least 22,000 iroops were used in 
the laic 1950s as guinea pigs to 
observe the effects of nuclear 
fallout on people. They contend 
that Lhe impact has resulted in 
incidences of cancer, cataracts, 
and genetic disorders and defor- 
mities in their children. 

Mark Mildred, Mr. Pearce's 
counsel, said he hoped the gov- 
ernment 's appeal would be heard 
before Christmas. The veterans' 
association said Mr. Pearce 
might not live that long, adding 
that at least t>00 other sick veter- 
ans are waiting for the case's out- 
come. 

West Germany Rejects 
Mercy-Killing Appeal 

The federal Constitutional 
Court in Karlsruhe has rejected a 
West German doctor's appeal 
for the right to help a 27-year-old 
paralyzed woman take her own 
life. The court said it had no 
jurisdiction over euthanasia, 
adding that Julius Hackethal. the 
doctor, wanted to be absolved 
from a crime before committing 
it. 

The woman, identified only as 
Daniela M. from Karlsruhe, was 
left completely paralyzed after a 
car crash four years ago. She 
contacted Dr. Hackethal after 
her own physicians and relatives 
had refused to help her die. 

Last month. Dr. Hackethal 
announced he would install a 
machine with two tubes, one 
containing fruit juice and the 
Other a fatal narcotic solution, in 
the woman's hospital room, al- 
lowing her the choice of when, 
and if. to die. City authorities 
immediately threatened to fine 
him 10.000 Deutsche marks 
(about 520.000) for “disturbing 
public order." Dr. Hackethal 
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SCALING MAN-MADE HEIGHTS —Several moun- 
tain climbers, secured by ropes, scramble atop a church 
steeple in Mezokovesd, Hungary, to apply protective 
paint Their technique was reported to be more econom- 
ical than the usual method of constructing a scaffold. 


then appealed to the Constitu- 
tional Court. 


Around Europe 

Dutch Army conscripts, who 
have their own trade union and 
are entitled to a 38-hour work- 
week. will soon star! receiving 
mertime pay. The Defense Min- 
istry has introduced a plan under 
which the 50.000 draftees will 
receive nine days' extra pay a 
year, the average amount of 
overtime worked by all con- 
scripts. The measure is meant to 
replace a system of compensa- 
tory lime off for long hours, 
which draftees often accumulate 
to lake lengthy leaves. At pre- 
sent. conscripis earn between 
767 guilders (S383) and 1.030 
guilders a month, excluding bo- 
nuses. Last year, conscripts were 
given the last Friday of every 
month ofi. in line with the gov- 
ernment’s aim of providing 38- 
hour weeks for ail public ser- 
vants. including the military. 

Twenty-one years after Venice 
was almost submerged by tidal 
times, thedfy has begun work on 


a project aimed at preventing fu- 
ture flooding. Three canals are 
being dredged to remove 750,000 
square meters (8 million square 
feet) of sediment to lower the 
level of seawater that regularly 
floods the lagoon city, eating 
away at its palaces and monu- 
ments. The sediment removal, 
expected to take three years, is 
only ihe-first step. Later phases 
of (he project include installing 
moveable or inflatable gates that 
would reduce the amount of sea- 
water that enters the lagoon. The 
gates are expected to be complet- 
ed by 1995. 

Madrid's serenos. or night 
watchmen, have lost their jobs 
just a year after they were 
brought back as an experiment to 
combat petty crime. The city 
council has turned down their 
demand to receive salaries equal 
to those of policemen. The ser- 
enes. who unlocked doors for 
late-night residents for more 
than a ceniuty until they were 
phased out in 1976. returned to 
the streets of Madrid in early 
1986. The city council has of- 
fered them administrative jobs. 

— SYTSKE LOOIJEN 
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U.S. Has Marine Anti-Terror Force Ready 


By Richard Halloran 

York Ttmts Service 

WASHINGTON — Over the 
Iasi two years, the U.S. Marine 
Corps has quietly trained amphibi- 
ous battalions that can be deployed 
overseas to mount commando 
raids, evacuate American diplo- 
mats from besieged embassies and 
help rescue hostages captured by 
terrorists. 

The new tasks Tor the Marines, 
whose primary mission has long 
been to seize and bold beachheads, 
have enhanced the overall ability of 
the armed forces to conduct what 
are known as special operations, or 
unconventional warfare, according 
to military experts. 

Marine officers said one of the 
newly trained amphibious units of 
2,000 marines is aboard ship in the 
Arabian Sea and is ready to cany 
out a strike by helicopter or landing 
craft wi thin six hours of receiving 
an order. This is the first such de- 
ployment in that region, the offi- 
cers said. 

They said that in the current 
state of tension in the Gulf, it is 
necessary to be prepared to go 
ashore to defend installations, 


evacuate diplomats or help rescue 
hostages. 

The officers gave no indication 
that any operations had been 
planned or considered, noting only 
that the presence of the Marine 
amphibious unit made such a mis- 
sion possible. 

“Everybody who goes over there 
is on the cutting edge," one officer 
said. 

Among the other forces trained 
for special operations are the 
army's Rangers, who mount raids 
by parachute; the Green Berets, or 
Special Forces, who train for guer- 
rilla warfare and counterinsur- 
gency operations; and the secret 
Delta unit that specializes in rescu- 
ing hostages. For a hostage rescue 
the new Marine units would nor- 
mally be used to secure a perimeter 

for rescues undertaken by the Ddta 
unit. 

The navy’s Seals — the acronym 
stands for sea-air-land — are 
trained for waterborne strikes and 
reconnaissance and have several 
sailors on duty with the Marine 
amphibious units. The air force's 
Special Operations Wing has been 
trained for infiltration, for slipping 


personnel out of harm's way and 
for aerial supply missions. 

The Marine Corps, in response 
to a directive from the Defense De- 
partment in 1984, decided to train 
ousting Marini* amphibious units 
in special operations rather than set 
up separate units for such tasks. 

“We had to overcome a mind- 
set," an officer said, referring to the 
longstanding reliance of the Ma- 
rines on bead-on attack to over- 
come an enemy by sheer power. 
The new mining has emphasized 
swift planning, operations 
launched from ships over the hori- 
zon. and operations at night in ad- 
verse weather and with communi- 
cations and radar blacked out. 

With two Marine amphibious 
units afloat at any given time, usu- 
ally one in the Mediterranean and 
the other in die Pacific, the officers 
said, they could often be the closest 
available units for a special opera- 
tion ordered from Washington. 

Each unit is trained in variations 
on the amphibious raid, in diting 
reinforcing guards at a UJS. embas- 
sy. evacuating American citizens 
from a troubled area and recover- 
ing downed pilots. 

The unit now in the Arabian Sea, 


Marine Amphibious Unit 24, could 
strike targets either cm a coast or 
inland. To reach an inland target, 
troop-carrying helicopters would 
be refueled by other helicopters or 
cargo planes, as were the troop- 
carrying helicopters used in the 
aborted rescue of American hos- 
tages in Tehran in 1980, 

Marine amphibious units are 
heavily armed, giving a raiding 
team a sizable arsenal from which 
to draw. The units are armed with 
eight artillery howitzers that can be 
transported by helicopter, 80 ma- 
chine guns, 40 anti-tank weapons 
and five tanks. They also have 19 
troop and cargo hdieoptos, four 
attack helicopters and five anti-air- 
craft teams armed with Stinger 

shoulder-fired missiles. 

The Marines have practiced un- 
conventional operations in several 
countries, always with the approval 
of the governments involved. The 
operations included a raid in Spain, 
a recovery operation in Morocco, 
an airfield seizure and hostage res- 
cue in Italy, aerial refueling in Sar- 
dinia, the evacuation of Americans 
in T unisia and a long-range raid 
with a refueling operation in 
France. 


Nervousness About Iran Grows in Emirates 


By Alan Cowell 

Xru' York Times Strrvt «v 

ABU DHABI — The alarms that 
haw spread Tram the killing of pil- 
grims in Mecca haw touched here, 
at the mouth of the Gulf, reinforc- 
ing apprehension that Iran is a 
neighbor that cannot be accommo- 
dated but is too threatening to be 
defied. 

The concerns of Abu Dhabi and 
the six other principalities that 
make up the United Arab Emirates 
— a federation barely 16 years old 
at the eastern end of the Gulf — 


reflect the growing worries of other 
Arab lands in the region. 

The focus or these worries is 
what regional specialists portray as 
a new and intense effort by Tehran 
to intimidate small neighbors un- 
der the guise of confronting the 
United Stales. 

By tradition, the Emirates, some 
rich in oil. have sought to avoid 
antagonism with Tehran, prefer- 
ring instead to trade and placate. 

But the incident in Mecca, in 
which at least 400 people died in 
circumstances disputed by Saudi 


Arabia and Iran, has sharpened ap- 
prehensions that stem from the Ira- 
nian revolution and the I ran- Iraq 
war, according to specialists on the 
region and West European diplo- 
mats elsewhere in the Gulf area. 

Within the Emirates, an expert 
said, a view has grown that ap- 
peasement does not deter Tehran 
from intimidating smaller neigh- 
bors. 

The crisis in the Gulf has under- 
scored what some here depict as 
ambiguities and vulnerabilities 
within the Emirates. 

One regional specialist said the 
Emirates have been closely tied to 
Iran, both politically and economi- 
cally, and they see no interest in a 
permanent state of hostility with 
Tehran. 

Nevertheless, the Emirates, fear- 
ing the destabilizing effect of Is- 
lamic revolution and shaken by the 


The presence of those communi- 
ties. a regional specialist said, pro- 
vides a source of pressure on the 
Emirates' rulers to accommodate 
Tehran. 

Dubai and Shaijah both main- 
tain close economic ties with Iran, 
and Shaijah shares an offshore oil 
concession with Iran. At the same 
time, according to West European 
diplomats elsewhere in the region, 
the Emirates, like other Gulf states, 
face a deepening of the traditional 
schism between S unni and Shiite 
Moslems. Iran’s revolutionary 
leaders are Shiites. 


| U.S. Moving 
To Tighten 
Iran Trade 

Nr* York Tinm Service 

WASHINGTON — In an ef- 
fort to further isolate Iran, the 
Reagan administration is mov- 
ing toward more severe restric- 
tions on trade with that coun- 
try, according to State 
Department officials. 

Last year trade totaled $34 
million in exports to Iran and 
$612 million in imports from 
Iran. 

A senior State Department 
official was expected to recom- 
mend new restrictions on trade 
with Iran at an interagency po- 
licy review meeting on Thurs- 
day. He is arguing in favor of 
controls on aonmilitary items 
that could be converted to mili- 
tary use, including various com- 
munications equipment, scuba- 
diving gear, and boating and 
radio equipment. 

The United States exports a 
variety of goods to Iran, includ- 
ing food, beverages, tobacco, 
mineral fuels, chemicals, ma- 
chinery, telecommunications 
equipment, electronic compo- 
nents, heating and cooling 
equipment, fertilizer and medi- 
cines. 

Imports from Iran include 
crude oil, carpets, pistachio 
nuts, caviar, furs and skins, 
glassware and spices. 

■ Paris May Reject Iran Oil 

France has urged its oil com- 
panies to stop buying Iranian 
crude oil. Industry Minister 
Alain Madelin announced 
Thursday, confirming a rumor 
that had been widespread for a 
week. The Associated Press re- 
ported from Paris. 


Shah’s Son Seeks to Restore Throne 


He Cites f Considerable Resistance 5 to Khomebu ui 


iinlran 


By Julian Nundy 

Intemahmal /lera/d Tribune 

PARIS — Cyrus Rea Pahlavi, 
the son of the late shah of Iran, 
announced a campaign Thursday 
to unite opposition to the Islamic 
Republic of Ayatollah Ruholiah 
Khomeini, saying he hoped to re- 
store a constitutional monarchy. 

Prince Reza, 26. said at a.oews 
conference in the Paris. apartment 
of his aunt. Princess Ashraf Pabla- 
vi, that he had played a low-key 
role in the eight years since the 
revolution that overthrew his fa- 
ther, Mohammed Reza Pahlavi 
Now, he said, ''circumstances are 

favorable and i hope , to play a far 
more active role." 

Aides to the prince, who was 
proclaimed shah at a private cere- 
mony in Cairo after his father’s 
death in 1980, said that he would 
move soon to Europe from Wash- 
ington to coordinate his campaign. 

Prince Reza said there was con- 
siderable resistance to Ayatollah 
Khomeini among Iranian civilians 
as wril as in the armed forties, 
which be said were “ready to act at 
the right motnenL” 

He said he had devoted the last . 
few years to organizing “under- 
ground. resistance networks'* inside 
Iran. He did not elaborate. 

A measure of the difficulty that 
Prince Reza is likely to face in unit- 
ing the Iranian opposition was pro- 
vided by Abolhassan Bani-Sadr, 
who was elected as the first presi- 
dent of Iran in 1980 but who was 
forced to flee into exile in France 
Lbe following year after disagree- 
ments with the country’s religious 
hierarchy. 

Mr. Bani-Sadr, speaking from 
his home in the Paris suburbs, de- 
scribed Prince Reza's plans as “ri- 
diculous.” 

“I don't think he knows what he 



Cyrus Reza Pahlavi oh Thursday: Iraarans ought to have** 
free choice to decide on what sort of rule they want- 


is talking about," Mr. Bani-Sadr 
said. 

The opposition to Ayatollah 
Khomeini is split into factions 
across the political spectrum. 
Those who want to restore the Pea- 
cock throne are regarded by many 
Iranian groups as nostalgic, upper- 
class cliques with little grass-roots 
following. 

Prince Reza said it was urgent to 
act to head off “the Balkanization 
or Lebanonizatiou of Iran." 

Referring to tension in the Golf, 
Prince Reza said he thought it un- 
likely that Iran would attempt to 
engage U.&, French or British war- 
ships in the area. 

“Khomeini goes for your weak 
points, cot for your strong points," 


he said. “He attempts to paralyze 
democracies by terrorism." 

He added that Moslem funda- 
mentalists in Arab countries who 
found inspiration in the Iranian F 
model did not understand the reali- 
ties of life in Iran. 

“These young people in the Arab 
world have not had the opportunity 
to go to Iran," he said, “to experi- 
ence what the Iranians experience, 
to see their mothers stoned, their 
fathers shot, their soossent to war, 
their daughters raped." 

Prince Reza raid that while be 
believed a constitutional monarchy 
would best suit Iran, the Iranian 
people should have “a free choice 
to decide on what sort of rule they 
want." 
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where, since the Suite population 
in the Emirates is estimated at 
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are leaving some of our form be- 
hind them to harass their supply 
lines." . 

UNITA's chief of military intel- 
ligence, Brigadier Perigrino 
W anibu, said in an interview, “The 
major vulnerability of the MPLA is 
their logistics. With oar guerrilla 
actions behind their lines, we will 
force.the enemy to pull out of the 


that the offensive will begin in ear- jor offensive toward Mavinga and conventional front to protect their 
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TARGETS; U.S. Alert for Possible Iran Terror Attacks 
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quern but that in periods of tension demonstrate a willingness to cany 
in recent years, involving such out the threats. 


countries as Libya and Syria, the 
FBI had increased its monitoring 


Intruder Arrested 

An intruder who initially identi- 


sts said could begin this week. massing 12 brigades at the front, 
UNITA expects the MPLA to totaling 12,000 to 15,000 men, ex- 


push armored and infantry col- 
umns east toward Mavinga, as it 


portion of UNITA's 28,000 re^ilar talk with us if they fail On our side, 
troops would be available to try to it is lose and disappear." 


u.a. viiit-ina MU v.. t wiuwu those countries’ nationals in the An intruder wno initially menu- 
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BUSH: Hearings Seen as Acquittal JFK: 


ligence agencies are also said to 
have been directed to gather as 
much information as possible 
about the activities of known Irani- 
an agents. 

Several officials said the in- 
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ism. These officials suggest that it is in southern Maryland, law enforce- Ior ^ UNITA-cOTtroued south- say that if you are denied rnforma- 

unlikety that Tehran would con- menl and navy officials told The “f. 16 ™ com ? r °* w “* ,^ )unlry ’ tion, you can’t make a pn^erjudg- 

front the superior military force in Washington Posl ^j 1 ^ 3 F«e Angola by the guer- menL l drink the American people 

•v- u r -n.- j j: 3 rums. are fair Thev Immv vnai learn from 


tional Security Councfi aide, but D^OVS Reduced 
the nee president said it was iar J 

too premature” to talk about presi- (Coattraad from Page 1) 

dential pardons for them. _ _ HrmWfh.mthealmrtrtaiv. rni 


instigated anti-American riots in ~ VC T - T ? 

Mecca that led to hundreds of pil- cr “ scd L ,nt6,1, « en c« collection 
grims being trampled underfoot m & 1 »* 006 . reas ? n behtnd the 
Iran accuses Saudi security forces sudd « 5ur 8 e 111 uumbeT of 
of kilUng Iranian pilgrims on the . . 


tion, you can’t make a proper judg- ^ tion booths in the airport are filled, 

meat I drink the American people . ““ she said. Last summer, some 

are far. Tbqr know you Icara^ran 


orders of the United States. 

Sources in Dubai, and West Eu- 
ropean diplomats elsewhere in the 
Gulf, said the United States had 
pressured Iraq to refrain from at- 


Susan Schnitzer, a spokeswoman 
for the FBI. said the bureau “was on . ' 


front the superior military force in wasmngion rosL ™ -a— ment i me /vmeo«m p~pre add: “He did a marvelous job of ^JSST' 

the Gulf when it can search for The intruder was discovered in- ^f lcm aflAr , . no , are fan. Tbeyknow you learn from , n tUm booths went unattended. 

“softer targets" elsewhere. side the grounds of the Naval Hec J* ♦’ 

“Everyone knows Iran has a very ironic Syalems Engineering Activi- , Sf “f cotuoi ot An- you re denied mfartnation. mmi.mhrt.ir-c Wh*«mrv™rt-^ William Cahill, a spokesman for 

limited repertoire," an official said, ty near St. Inigoes, Maryland, at SlinisffoSS?™ 116 added: “A”* 1 know *a by high pmpoae, not any sdfish- A i llhority York 

“Why sSdd they use their weak- about 6 PJri. Tuesday, according to realities of the job Tm in. Tm not SssT^Siw^ Y New Jereey, wturfi manages 

est weapons against our strongest officials. tttSSSZSSEZ ^ profit." ‘ ^ a ^ < 5SIS«ter, he said: 


^ , . „ . . enclave in a former game preserve. ___ _, n 

OT f' u . Law enforcement officials are at- Before South African forces in- 

Another crfiidal said the in- tempting to determine the man’s rervened in 1985 with massi ve air 
creased Iranian activity should be motives. They said he was not support, MPLA troops drove east “Casey^didr 
viewed in the context of Tehran’s armed. beyond the Lomo River, nearly any^ting.” Mj 

larger goal, which is to drive the They said the man had been “co- - reaching Mavinga and delivering a .^A director c 
United States out of the Gulf. operative" but that he had chang ed telling blow to the rebels' morale vice presidenL 
This official said that Tehran's his name and identity several times and prestige. But they failed to cap- Mr. Bush ha 
policy appeared to mix bellicose after first saying that be was from tore Mavinga before having to fall Poindexter and 
public siaiemcms about terrorism Tehran. hack to Cirito Cuanavale. Oliver L Norf 


aware of threats being made pub- 
licly of potential for Iranian attacks 
against U.S. targets." 
Administration officials said 


tacking Iranian shipping. Iran, for t hat U JS. intelligence routinely pro- 
its part, has said it will not resume duced warnings of possible attacks 


the “tanker war" except to retaliate against targets abroad. 

for Iraqi aggression. They said that information 

(In Washington, more than 100 ’ 

Democratic lawmakers filed suit __ 

Thursday in U.S. District Court to IJ L 1 A m 1 L 1 # 
force President Ronald Reagan to 

invoke the 1973 War Powers Act yr o ni TO 
and let Congress decide whether L/.o. x cOV IS u(367l 
U.S. ships should escort reflagged 

Kuwaiti tankers, United Press In- (Continued from Page 1) 
lemational reported. House motivation for suddenly 

[The Vietnam-era law requires promoting the plan was to seize the 
the White House to tell Congress initiative from the Iran-conu-a 
within 48 hours about the introduc- committees, whose public hearings 
tion of U.S. forces into an area of ended Monday, 
actual or imminent hostilities. The That same 'strategy worked in 
troops can stay Tor up to 90 days. February, when the day after the 
including 30 days for withdrawing, Tower Commission report on the 
without congressional permission.] Iran-contra affair was published. 

_ the White House suddenly an- 

■ Saudis Reduce Cordons nounced that Howard H. Baker Jr. 

Saudi Arabia reduced the rings was replacing Donald T. Regan as 
of security forces around two Irani- While House chief of staff, deflect- 
an diplomatic missions Thursday, ing the public debate from the re- 
The Associated Press reported port to the new White House team, 
from Jeddah. Iran had warned that But the suddenness of this an- 


region, wnere tney estamisneo mar the airport and criticized the immi- 

enclave m a game preserve, Mr. Bush said he never discussed «r gration service last year. 

. So V^ e Afn< T in for6CS the arms sales with Mr. Casey. Last year, it toi an hour or 

tervened in 1985 with massive air „ when he said the buck stopped ___ , ri l rw ' e__ « 

support, MPLA troops drove east didn’t talk to me about there, that was a big burden, but I 

beyond the Lomo River, nearly said ‘ b*J , . eve he was reflecting the truth, j ^ throuah 

Sdd« Mavinga and dcUvmng a C (A dn«yr d pan't npt to the tc^thc amh.- , JK 

telling blow to the rebels' morale vwe protdBnt. .• J^^afapadwwofiyadiai- 5hS !n tl» smiemonth* iM« 


hack to Cirito Cuanavale. 



iiuiu ewtiwiui 1 «■ — — — . _ ■ - ■ 

it would respond with force if the noun cement caught some admi ms- 
cordons were not lifted. tration officials off guard, mdud- 


— • “-r— M h weinDerger. senior cxnnm miu 
consulaic in Jedd ®*j . lhe c^f Mr. Weinberger was iniuted not to 
siege has been lifted af have been included in discussions 

was free to move m and out. ^ (he plan ^ lo fiQd ^ u 

The deputy dtirf of mission at f or t hc end of military maneuvers 
the Iranian Embassy in Riyadh, Honduras. 

Parviz Afshari, said, howevff: A “They are his baby." the official 
number of the security °“ i 5 ers said. 

hove gone, but others are soil there Th e heads of the Central Ameri- 



Mr. Bush had high praise for Mr. ^discretion in foreign policy, Mr. ^ ^ oftsTn^nnlv 97 
Poindexter and Lietttoiaiit Colonel Bnsh aid he ™ “sndefied- th« 

Oliver L. North, the dismissed Na- the Boland amendment, which out- took: n 101 ^ “an an hour. 

— lawed the use of appropriated “It is still not what we expected,” 

funds by agencies involved in intcj- said Ernesto Rkxz, the station 
ligence activities to h*tp the con- manag e r for Alitalia Airlines and 
tras, (fid not apply to the National tire spokesman for European Inter- 
Security Council staff. national Carriers, which represents 


Mr. Bush spoke with some anger tome t han 30 interna tional airlines. 


Of published accounts suggesting The ideal journey from landing 
that he or his national security aide, to exiting the airport, including. ^ 
Donald P. Gregg, may have known passage through immigration, bag- ~ 
of the clandestine efforts to sustain gage collection and customs, 
the am tras after Congress ended should not be more than 45 min . 
U-5. military aid. Last December, utes, he said. 

Mr, Bush’s office released a chro- _... _ . , 

ndogy showing that Mr. Gre^. in ddayl 

August 1986, during the comnis- 8 **?? “ ,on 8» on 

skmal ban ontoSuA^^^ . said John A. Basta- 

aid to the contras, discussed the , 8 ^rvicc president at Aer 
secret contra-resupply effort with a Ligand the spokesman for the 


the contras after Congress ended 
U5. military aid. Last December, 
Mr. Bush’s office released a chro- 


skmal ban on direct U A miUtary w. = ’ J -T ^ ' 

aid to the contras, discussed the J rie ' 8 sem o r t v, « president at Aer 
secret contra-resupply effort with a the spokesman for the 

former CIA agenf involved in the {£25w & ?PP ean North At, 
effort. Mr. Gregg then set up a Carriers Group. 

meeting where the former agent “One would have to reserve 
could explain the resupply effort's judgment," he said, on whether or 


difficulties to other government of- 
ficials. 


not “there is genuine i m p ro vement 
until September is behind us." 


Panama Lilts Ban on Demonstration; 

5 Opposition Leaders Go Into Biding # 


President Ronald Reagan meets some of the leaders of the Nicaraguan contras at the White House. From the left area PANAMA CITY — Panama's 
Aifonson Robdo, Aristides Srinchez, Mriria Azucena Ferrey, Pedro Joaquin Chamorro, Alfredo C£sar and Adolfo Calero. 


planning a coup and issued arrest 
warrants for them. 

Relatives and colleagues of the 


have gone, but others are still th®™ The heads of the Central Amen- such clause, but it does say Nicara- The senior official, w 
outside the embassy. Now. its a states also were caught un- gua must “stop receiving military directly involved in Cei 
partial siege." awares. Slate Department officials aid from Cuba, the Soviet Union can affairs, said: “If the White 

Saudi Arabia said Thursday that said. and the Communist-bloc coun- House had thought the plan was 


ukk, ivuuu nansn rt i cwv ^wHquui V.UHUHWTO, Aom» x^saT ana Aaoao Valero. yf te( | a ban on ^ t™ eoueagues or the 

■ . f-_TL j % live said they h^d ^one u nd er*. 

The senior official who has been peace initiatives does not argue ty Planning Group meeting of die protest wentinto* hidinc to §™|^ d ^P® aiTesl “d were in 

irectiy involved in Central Ameri- against that analysis. cabinet-level officials and others avoid arrest. ^ 8 &aie P™ 36 - 

an affairs, said: “If the While In September 1984. when the was convened because Washington The Panama City mayor JUma o. 1 " Washin 8mn, Secretary of 

louse had thought the plan was Nicaraguan government surprised expected that the Sandinists “will Noriega de Jurada said the ban P. Shultz said Thure- 


three of its diplomats missing in Nonetheless, senior offrctala tries" if negotiations are successful acceptable, they would have evety-one by agreeing to sign a draft likdy proclaim that they are pre- was hfted after President Eric Ar- ^ ^ ^ United States had no 

Tehran since Saturday had been from Guatemala, El Salvador, and the United States ends aid to changed it." of a Central America peace treaty pared to sign another version oT turo Ddvalle met ODoosition fia- p ‘ ans 10 resume aid to Panama, 

freed but that the fate of a fourth Honduras, and Costa Rica ex- the contras. Thai, a senior official But Mr. Shultz said, “This is not being negotiated by the so-called the Contadora treaty. ures on Wednesday Mr. Shultz criticaed th- d, 

was unknown. Reuters reported pressed condiuonal support on said, “is nonnegotiable for the Nic- a ploy.” adding. “What is being put Conudora group, the administra- Washington’s strategy, the docu- The rally wSrafied by the Na- ™ahn military, which hS 5^' 

from Bahrain, dung a Foreign Wednesday for the new proposal, vagusm*. and that is known in forward here * reasonably sens!- uon quick£ denounced the plan merit said, was to portray the treaty tionaLCivic Crusade, an afliance of tivdy taken control of 

Ministry spokesman quoted by 'the The 1985 Reaganpeace plan i.n- Waslungton. ble . , ^ The State Department said irhad the Nicaraguans wanted to sign as business, civic and student groups meat, saying be beliwto 


From ItaK: Sr a FW Wednesday for the new propL 
Ministry spokesman quoted by the The 1985 Row .peace plan in- 
SaudiPrSsAgency. The spokes- eluded a demand that the Sandm- 


araguans, and itui is known 
Washington. 


man gave no details. 


ineiveaisKisiuip^^.*'- u. c . Nicaraguans wanted to sign as besmess. civ,c and student groups saying he believed that « ; n 

eluded a demand that the Sandin- American officials also said they Some congressional Democrats several substantive objections, ai- unacceptable to others in the re- whose aim is to force General Ma- the United States, 

is is negotiate directly with contra doubted the Sandinists would easi- said that they viewed the plan as though the United States had not gion “while denouncing the San- aud Antonio Noriega, the bead of forces should be omf^T-' T”? ^ 

leaders — an idea that the White ly accept the plan's broad propos- tittle more than a tactic to win criticized the draft before. dinists for refusing to negotiate.” Panama’s armed forces, to step npt political.” P essionai and 


grims were ku 
riot in Mecca. 


Crusade. 


ied a re- 
go vem- 
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■ Sculpture in Berlin 

■ A Qu estion of Sound 

■ American Actors Abroad 
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CRITICS’ CHOICE 


EDINBURGH 


; u Th„ r, . , _ EHuribusUma 

9-31) Ihe usual cor- 

Soviet 1 1 flirt arts / a representation from the 

of Ombwn.7” 

rir^^™"“4So < ^& 50 ‘ 

SSSSsSssrteiSb- 

SS& I? °^T Tbeatfir of Tel Aviv - the You* no 

T P J“ y frc,m r J ?P an ' Die Royal Exchange of 
Dance nffera ik^ n^ C ^L 1 * 16 Aval’s own productions, 
in the n° ff T-i lhe D Bf el Th£5lre Pran^ais with a homage 
?^ eU Russes ’ folt dancers fronuta 
si^N Lfr^T d 8 “^P^y fr om China with The 

hSm^r^S™ 00 !!* ^y" °P era comes from Stock- 
holm, Frankfun and Helsinki. The Bolshoi Opera or- 

2~ d i , the S ~ ll f sh Chamber and NatioiS?rchestras 
dtaK? 1 th ° se J oulu ig the Pittsburghers. who will not 
- but mtor students and players in the region. 

2T^ ^ lUll B art *“ *> a Beethoven^ 
^ 0““ P^ys D»e music of its nirne- 

saxe and other Russians, and the Arditti Quartet and 
others present the contemporary scene. Exhibitions include 
Ce^raDon of Marv, Queen of 
swots. David Salle and much more, and that does not even 
touch on the vast Fringe program. 


HILDESHEtM 


Treasures of the New Kingdom 


M I 


; v m 


■ Under the title 
“Aegyptens Aufstieg 
zur Wdcmacht" 

(Egypt’s Rise to World 
Power), the Roemer- 
Pelizaeus Museum — 
which itself has one 
of West Germany’s 
richest collections of 
Egyptian antiquities — 
has mounted an ex- 
hibition of archaeologi- 
cal treasures from . 
the period of the early 
New Kingdom 
( 1550-1400 B.C.). In- 
cluded are more 
than 300 exhibits from museums in Cairo. Paris. New 
^ °rk. East Berlin and elsewhere, as well as scale copies 
of tomb paintings. Running concurrently is a show of 
about 50 oils, lithographs and other works by the con- 
temporary Egyptian artist and Egyptologist. Abdel Ghaffat 
S hed id. who incorporates images from Mia mi Egypt in 
his work. The shows run to Nov. 29. 


LUCERNE .. 

An Eclectic Musical Feast 

■ The Lucerne Festival (Aug. 15-SepL <*) is one of the 
old established firms in the festival business, and one of the 
few to depend mainly on concerts rather than theater. 

The programs take due note of anniversaries, among them 
the 50th of the deaths of Ravel, Roussel and Gershwin, 
including an exhibition that emphasizes the Swiss connec- 
tions of Maurice Ravel and Albert Roussel Marie of 
20th-century American composers is liberally represented, 
beginning with Aaron Copland in the opening concerts. 
Leonard Bernstein is represented by his “Chichester 
Psalms." then he turns up in the flesh conducting the 
Vienna Philharmonic in Mahler, Sibelius and his own “Jer- 
emiah" Symphony, and other programs offer works by 
Charles Ives, Elliott Carter, George Rochberg, Irving Fare, 
v Samuel Barber. Roger Sessions and Gunther Schuller, 
i 'The Municipal Theater has a production (in German, of 
course! of Arthur Miller's “I? rath of a Salesman." Exhi- 
bitions include Augusto Giacometti (1877-1947), a Swiss 
pioneer of abstract an and a major figure in the Sym- 
bolist movement, and the American photographer TJL Da- 
vid Plowden. Both run until Sept. 20. 


NEW YORK 


Festival Ladno 

■ The 1 1 th Festival Latino — the biggest Latin Ameri- 
can cultural event in the United States and one of the most 
important showcases anywhere for Latin talent —runs 
through Aug. 23 with Latin American, Spanish and His- 
panic-American theater, films and music at the Public 
Theater on Lafayette Street the open-air Del acorte Theater 
in Central Park and the Metro Cinema on upper Broad- 
wav. Siase presentations, most with simultaneous interpre- 
tations in English through headphones, are at the Pub- 
lic. So is the Tribute to Argentine Cinema, spanmng ; four 
decades of one of South America’s most influential film 
centers. A movie festival at the Metro offers works from 
nine Latin American countries, all subtitled m English. 

Fifty hours of Spanish- and Portuguese- language television 
programs will be shown over local cable TV. (NYT) 


Oldenburg 's Swiss Army Boat 

s Oldenburg's 78-root-long boat (24 meters) in 
pe of a Swiss Armv knife has docked m the center 
£ Pompidou Center. Oldenburg, the num who 
fticago its giant baseball tat sculpture, devised the 
rhich has four oars on each side, two blades that 
,d a corkscrew that serves as a mast, for a happen- 
,’cnice two years ago, and it has been floating 

Sin«. The boat omaffly «* * 
ereon event called “11 Cnrso del Coltdlo. wrth 
Van Bnjggen and Frank O. Gehry. An ealub.ton in 
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t call lasts through Oct. 3. 



A Gold Mine 
Of Inca History 
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A manuscript believed 
lost for 380 years 
contains details about 
the empire that are likely 
to cause a significant, 
reappraisal of the era. 

by Barry James 
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W - HEN Francisco Pizarro and his tiny 
band of Conquistadores marched into 
Peru and seized control of their empire, 
the defeated Incas, who had no written 
language of their own. had few friends to tell their side 
of the story. 

One who did was Juan de Betanzos, a Spaniard 
from Valladolid who lived among the Inca nobles and 
compiled a detailed account of their history, legends, 
laws and customs. But Belanzos’s manuscript disap- 
peared 380 years ago. and only a fragment remained 
to intrigue historians. 

Now, by chance, the complete document has reap- 
peared. It was discovered in a private library in Palma 
de Mallorca by Mari Carmen Martin Rubio, profes- 
sor of American history at the Compluiense Universi- 
ty in Madrid. She said the manuscript con tain* details 
about the Inca empire and the first years of the 
Spanish conquest that are likely to cause a significant 
reappraisal of the period. 

/*lt is a version like no other." she said in a tele- 
phone interview. 

Betanzos learned Quechua, the Inca language, and 
married a princess, Kusi Rimay Occlo. She had been 
destined to become the principal wife of Atahualpa. 
the last of the Inca emperors, but instead it is believed 
she became the mistress of Pizarro and had two 
children before marrying Betanzos. His marriage gave 
Betanzos access to the educated class of Inca nobles 
responsible for the collective memory of their race: 

These were the quipu camayoc, the official inter- 
preters of the quipu, a device of knotted, varicolored 
cords that was used as an aid in red ting narratives, 
histories and genealogies. The Incas controlled an 
empire they called Tawantisuyu stretching from mod- 
ern Ecuador to southern Chile, the distance from 
Paris to Moscow. 

“Betanzos lived in the Inca court and was sympa- 
thetic toward the nobles." Martin Rubio said. “He 
had a great respect and admiration for everything that 
‘inspired their culture." 

He injected little of himself into the account, other 
than to lament the killing of Atahualpa and the 
destruction of the buildings at Cuzco. He generally 
remained behind the scenes, preferring to let the Incas 
tell their story in their own words. “His account is 
very impartial," Martin Rubio said. “That is one of 
the reasons it is so valuable." 

Most other accounts from that period were by 
Spaniards about Spaniards, she said. Even the Inca 
historian, El Inca Gardlaso de la Vega, was writing 
from a Hispanidzed point erf view. He was the son of 
a Spanish nobleman and an Inca princess and spent 
much of his life in Spain. Pizarro's invasion already 
had taken place by the time he was bom. and part of 
his sweeping history of Peru is based on secondary 
sources. Betanzos, however, was with the invasion 
from the start, and he relies entirely on the quipu 
camovoc. 
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Copy of a page from the 16 th-century manuscript found by 
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“Betanzos went to the primary sources and his 
chronicles differ substantially from the others." Mar- 
lin Rubio said. “I think his is probably the more 
accurate." 

The manuscript was written abont 1S51 cm the 
orders of the viceroy, Antonio de Mendoza, who 
wanted to End out more about the ancient society the 
Spanish administration was taking over. It was sent 
back to Spain, and the original was last heard of in 
1607 in a mention by Gregorio Garcia, a Dominican 
priest wlio wrote a catechism for the Incas. 

A copy of the first 18 chapters detailing the forma- 
tion of Cuzco and its government was conserved in 
the library of the monastery of El Escorial near 
Madrid. This provided valuable material for W.H. 
Prescott’s highly readable but romanticized 19lh- 
century “History of the Conquest of Peru." Like most 
historians of the period. Martin Rubio was convinced 
the rest or the document had been destroyed. Some 
time ago. a friend sent her a clipping from a local 
newspaper that said a copy of Beianzos's book was in 
the library of the Banolome March foundation in 
Palma dc Mallorca. She thought little of it, assuming 


the clipping referred to a copy of the 18 chapters 
already known. 

Nevertheless, she flew to Palma three months ago. 
saw the manuscript, and immediately realized she had 
stumbled onto something big, • 

Martin Rubio says there is no doubt the manuscript 
is genuine. The parchment dates from the 16th centu- 
ry. and the syntax, spelling and cramped, italic form 
of Castilian are all from that period. The ! 20-page 
manuscript contains all 82 original chapters. 

Pan one is the fragment already known. Pan two 
describes the laws and social program of Pachacuti 
Inca Yupanqui. a great reformer among the Inca 
emperors. The third pan details the war between 
Atahualpa and his brother. Huascar. for the throne of 
Cuzco: die death of Atahualpa. whom the Conquista- 
dorcs strangled after he delivered a “king’s ransom" of 
gold: and a subsequent revolt by the Inca leader 
Manco Capac. 

Marlin Rubio says the manuscript presents a hith- 
erto unknown view of Pizarro and the Spaniards, 
whom the Incas regarded as strange, corpulent beings 
hidden top to toe behind beards, heavy layers of 
clothes and boots. It describes a well-organized au- 


thoritarian Inca society in which the subjects were 
tightly controlled, but at the same time provided with 
comprehensive social security. “In some ways, the 
Incas reached a level we have to envy," Martin Rubio 
said. 

“There is a huge quantity of detail, minutely told." 
she said. 

The historian has prepared the manuscript for 
publication in Spain in two months, using her knowl- 
edge of paleography to transcribe it into modern 
Spanish. “But I kepi the original flavor.” she added. 

The quipu camayoc spent four years learning Que- 
chua. then the language or the Inca nobility, religion, 
the interpretation of the quipu and the history of their 
race. But Spanish bureaucracy and religion replaced 
the benign tyranny and theocracy' of the Incas. The 
written word replaced oral tradition and the official 
memorizes faded away. Betanzos copied down their 
swansong. It was his. loo. for nothing more is known 
of him. 

It appears the manuscript may have been in the 
possession of the Dukes of Medinaceli since its disap- 
pearance. The March Foundation acquired the Me- 
dinaceli library 20 years ago. ■ 


Bernstein, Boulanger: The Bile of Fontainebleau 
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Leonard Bernstein with the student conductors. 


by David Stevens 


P ARIS — A couple of weeks ago the Salle 
Pleyel was packed for a concert by the Or- 
chestra de Paris, which is a considerable 
tribute to the drawing power erf Leonard 
Bernstein, keeping in mind that by late July many 
Parisian milomanes have headed south and that by 
Bernsteinian standards he was malting only a one- 
shot cameo appearance — coming on after the inter- 
mission to wind up the concert with one of his war- 
horses, Stravinsky's “Rite of Spring." 

But what this concert was really all about took 
place before the intermission, when three students of 
the conducting seminar at the Conservatoire Ameri- 
cain in Fontainebleau took their turns on the podium 
leading the orchestra in major works from the concert 
repertory. Bernstein, whose passion and genius for 
teaching are not less than for other aspects of his art. 
had spent four days working with the seminar stu- 
dents and the school's 46-piece orchestra in the Jeu de 
Paume of the Fontainebleau palace. Then he picked 
three of the 10 students to join him on the stage of the 
Salle Pleyel. 

The three he picked reflected the mix of national- 
ities among the conservatoire's students, for although 
the school was founded as a French school for Ameri- 
cans, it has long since ceased to have an exclusively 
American student body. Jtay Talgam, a 29-year-old 
Israeli, took the orchestra through a neat reading of 
Prokofiev’s “Gassical" Symphony. Jean-Marc Bur- 
fin, a newly minted premier prix in conducting from 
the Conservatoire de Paris, had the toughest job — 
Copland’s “Billy the Kid" suite. He did not quite get 
the Paris orchestra to sound idiomatic, but then 
Copland himself has had that trouble with French 
orchestras. (“A week ago he didn’t know anything 
about ‘Billy the Kid,' " Bernstein said with immense 
satisfaction after the concert) 

The thin) was a lanky 30-year-old American, Mi- 
chael Barrett, who has already studied with Bernstein, 
among others, and has a fair amount of professional 
experience, all of which showed in the aplomb with 
which he conducted Ravel's second “Daphnis et 
Chlo£" suite and accepted the ovation he got for iL It 
was typical of Bernstein — who is a musical chame- 
leon. at home in all idioms — to have a Frenchman 
conduct Copland and an American do Ravel. 

The concert was a benefit for the Ecoles d'Art 
Amcri caines — the formal name of the conservatoire 
and its associate Ecole des Beaux-Aru. It also com- 
memorated the 100th anniversary of the birth of 
Nadia Boulanger, who taught at the conservatoire 


from the time it was founded in 1921 until her death 
in 1 979 and was its director for the last 30 years of her 
life. For good measure, this year also is the 5Gih 
anniversary of the deaths of two other noted French 
musicians who were directors of the conservatoire, 
Maurice Ravel and Charles-Marie Wider. 

The purpose of this exercise was. of course, to 
honor the memory of Nadia Boulanger, but more 
important, it was a highly visible sign of an effort — 
under a new director. Jean-Pierre Marty — 1 0 rede- 
fine the mission of the Conservatoire American. 66 
years after its creation and eight years after the death 


of the woman whose benevolent tyranny ruled the 
school for so long. 

□ 

Cultural exchange «as hardly the idea when Gener- 
al John J. Pershing asked Walter Damrosch. the 
conductor, educator and musical popularizes to do 
something jboul improving the quality of musicians 
in the American Expeditionary Force. This led to the 
AEF Bandmasters and Musicians School at Chau- 
monL under the French musician and pedagogue 
Francis Casadcsus. and with an all-French faculty. 

Casadcsus was impressed by “the wonderful influ- 


ence that Americans and French have over one anoth- 
er.” and he was persuaded that “such natural, pure 
and agreeable relations" should continue after the 
hostilities in the form of a summer school ai which 
American students could benefit from the tuition of 
professors of the Conservatoire de Paris. 

With the support of the French government, the 
prefecture erf the Seine-et-Mame department and the 
town of Fontainebleau, the school was given the use 
or the Louis XV wing of the palace, while Damrosch 
continued to collaborate enthusiastically from across 
the Atlantic. 

The target was 1921. although by March of that 
year Damrosch fell things were not moving quickly 
enough and tried to persuade Casadesus to delay 
opening until 1922. when there would be “several 
hundreds of eager young Americans ready to take 
advantage of such a splendid opportunity.'' 

Nonetheless, the school was inaugurated on June 
26. 1921. in the imposing presence of Camille Saint- 
Saens. (hen 86 and in the last year of his life. The 
heavyweight faculty included Francis Casadesus, Isi- 
dor Philipp for piano. Lucien Capet for violin, Albert 
Wolff for conducting and. in the younger ranks, a 34- 
year-old teacher of sol/ege and harmony. Nadia Bou- 
ianger. and an assistant named Robert Casadesus, the 
22- year-old nephew of Francis, then at the threshhold 
of his brilliant piano career. (Robert Casadesus was 
also later director of the conservatoire, and his widow, 
Gaby, was on the faculty this year for master classes 
in Debussy and Chopin.) 

Also present were 85 eager young Americans, some 
or whom had come with the help of a 25 percent 
student fare cut by the French Line. One of them was 
a 20-year-oid from Brooklyn named Aaron Copland. 

Copland discovered Nadia Boulanger at Fontaine- 
bleau and staved on to study privately with her for 
three years in Paris, establishing a pattern that would 
be followed by so many Americans ( although not only 
Americans! that a list of them would include a kind of 
honor roll of American composers since that time. 

Widespread belief to ihe contrary Bernstein's 
name would not be on that list. He did not study with 
her. but some of his musical education might well 
have come to him from Boulanger via others, and he 
certainly revered her for the same reason that Cop- 
land gave when he spoke at the school on its 15th 
anniversary — for "her attitude toward the whole an 
of music: I have never met anyone to whom music as 
an art meant so much." 

For her pan. Nadia Boulanger said she had met 
Bernstein only after he had finished his studies at 
Harvard, “but he was one of those pupils who can be 
taught very little because they have understood every- 

Con firmed on page 9 
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Olaf Metzel's "J 3.4.1981,” a day of violence. 

Sculpture Storm 
On the 'Ku’damm 


Brigitte and Martin Matschinsky-Denninghoffs symbolic Berlin. 


by David Galloway , 

B ERLIN — Startled eyebrows hov- 
ered over the rims of coffee cups, 
and wedges of Kuchen hung sus- 
pended in midair. From the plush 
interior of the storied Cafe Kranzler (also 
known as “the widows' rendezvous"), the 
work, in progress seemed to threaten the 
worst. A tower of red -and- white street bant- 
ers. cobblestones and a Brobdingnagian su- 
permarket cart rose precariously above the 
K.urfOrsiendamm. In Berlin the memory oi 
street riots and demonstrations is evergreen, 
but here its symbols were more than doubled 

in size. . . 

The ominous proportions stressed the idea 
of an anti-monument — not a celebration of 
heroism but a denunciation of urban vio- 
lence. With the title “13.4.1981," sculptor 
Olaf Metzel recalled a day when demonstra- 
tions on the Kurfursiendamm ended with 
hundreds or broken shop windows, capsized 
automobiles and jumbled street furniture. 
The bloodv parade was prompted by a news- 
paper report f incorrect, it turned out) that an 
imprisoned terrorist had died on hunger 

SU That a gifted young sculptor who wit- 
nessed that event should conceive thas mor- 
al assemblage" has an obvmus poetic lope. 
Its placement on a cluttered intersection, o 
the other hand, denies both poetry and com- 
mon sense. Berliners nurture a nostalgic im- 
a-e of the “Ku’danuiT as a bustling bon 
vTveur boulevard, but it has long since degen- 
SSd into a traffic-clogged arcbrK.ural 
jumble punctuated by sex shops and fast- 

f 0 < NomJtheless. when the city’s ciilmre coor- 
dinators deliberated over the current 730th 


birthday celebrations, the Kurfilrstendamm 
claimed prominent attention. That Berlin 
will be Europe’s official “cultural capital ’ in 
1988 further encouraged them to think, m 
terms of a major project that could be on 
view for two years. On paper, at least, the 
plan seemed commendable: Eight interna- 
tionally acknowledged sculptors, all resident 
in Berlin, would be commissioned to pro- 
duce works for this urban mfle. The promi- 
nent location, it was argued, would prompt 
“a fruitful dialogue between artist and pub- 
lic" Instead, and long before the projects 
were realized, the “Sculpture Boulevard be- 
came the target of indignant protest. _ 
Citizens’ groups submitted petitions, 
bombarded newspapers with irate letters, 
and demanded a political accounung. The 
Senate had. after all. approved 1.8 million 
Deutsche marks (about SI million) for the 
program. Anger ultimately would focus less 
on Metzel’s filigree-like tower than on Wolf 
Vostell’s Cadillacs encrusted in concrete. 
The Old Master of the Happening , ul ted one 
car against the next and entitled the compo- 
sition “2 Concrete Cadillacs in the Form of 
the Naked Maja.’' The art-histoncal allusion 
escaped most motorists caught in the stop- 
and-go traffic on Rathenau Platz. 

When the controversy peaked m early 
summer, protesters buried Vos tells Maja 
beneath floral bouquets and toilet brushes. 
The New Berlin Kunstverein, which had 
given the Sculpture Boulevard aestheticand 
administrative guidance, collected thewiKed 
tributes in garbage bags and dumped them 
before the house of the opposition leader. 

! Art watchers fantasized over possible re- 
sponses to the single prqect not resized for 
the Kurfarstendamm. Edward and Nancy 
( Kienholz had hoped to install two construc- 


tion cranes, painted in the national colors of 
red-black-gold, which would perf°nn « 
jousting match with gargantuan, air-filled 
prophylactics. 

Whether Berliners would have accepted 
the aerial ode to a divided city is dubtous. 
More likely, the celebrated local humor 
would have coined Safer Sex metaphors. 
Even without the condom conundrum, ur- 
ban functionaries met the barrage with wa- 
vering tactics. Some argued lhat provoca- 
tion. not communication, had been sought 
from the beginning. Others, including May- 
or Ebeihard Diepgen, denounced the entire 
project. Appearing as celebrity guest on 
West Germany’s most popular quiz show, he 
solemnly assured viewers that further “spec- 
tacles" of the sort would not be permitted 
during his term of office. 

Overlooked in the squabbles was the sov- 
ereign authority of Vostell’s provocative 
work lhat even harried commuters may 
come to acknowledge. (It is to remain as a 
permanent installation.) This is, to be sure, 
the last in a lengthy series of m ummif ied 
automobiles that Vostell has dotted across 
the European continent. If self-quotation 
has limits, it can also radiate, as here, a 
persuasive air of conviction. Metzel’s bam- 
cade-tower is also a work of genuine poetic 
power. Unhappily, its street-wise idiom is 
overwhelmed by the urban babble of the 

setting. . , . . 

Few works, indeed, can compete with this 
polyglot environment- Conceptually, one of 
the best projects is Frank DomseiFs mam- 
moth pedestal, on which earlier generations 
might have posed a triumphant bronze gen- 
eral. Here there Is only a bare armature, 
casting its shadow as a metal silhouette set 
into the pavement. From such ironic shadow 


theater, Domseif has evolved a highly per- . 
sonal style, but it requires intimacy to reveal 
its full power. 

Similarly, the playful elegance of an -aero- 
dynamic mobile by George Rickey, posi- 
tioned before the half-ruined Me morial 
Church, seems dissipated Those who admire 
Rickey’s achievements are better advised to • 
visit the nearby Pels-Leusden Gallery, which 
is staging an impressive homage to the 

Ihe occasion of his 80th 
birthday. (Rickey’* works are on view at 25 
Fasaneostrasse through August.) 

Among the few sculptures to estabhsh 
their own space and identity on Kxl dammis 
“Berlin" — a four-part ensemble by Brigitte 
and Martin Matschinsky-DenningfrafE Like 
twisted brandies, the quartet of chronnum- 
steel rorma reaches upward to seek connec- 
bon. As a symbol of a divided city who fate 
is indivisible, the composition has, not sur- 
prismidy, found a generally posidve^ecto. 
Onbdance, however, the Sculpture Boule- 
vard is the sort of project that gives pnmtc 
art a bad name. 

I nririly, Monster's immensely successful 
show of public sculptures (and a mote mod- 
est variation in Essen) helps redress the bal- 
ance. For* totd budget ofl3jn^^ 

(900.000 in official support, 600,000 m dona- 
tions), more than 50 international artists 
realized works for sites of their own choos- 
ing. The result is a genuine dialogue between 

the artist and the urban mvironment. For 
1 8 million marks, Berlin might nave 
achieved considerably more than an rntoj- 
ruption of a Kaffeeklatsch at the Caffe 
Kranzler. 


David Galloway is a writer and professor 
based in West Germany. • 
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T cation m the theater has mfwted d 

I Broadway, and. some tear it » ti 

1 . stalking the opera house as wfl- L 
For theNewYork City * 

problem of communication. In thc ^“P^" . J 
S ? 5 M 5 traighr opera performances,- ibere^- fe 
Sot a microphone to be . 

house's musical and operetta c 
have to pin communication where the mourn c 

is: There are no projected titles, no Italian or s 
French to hide behind. The - 

Stephen Sondheim’s “Sweeney Todd serves i 

to illustrate. - - * 

■ Sondheim’s 1979 WOT ^ * 

tures halfway into the world oT op^ra » , 

begin with, mtd in a similar "?*■**“ £ity 
Opera finds itself balancing its big 
ingspace (2,800 seats), its Hond^a^c . 
vJSjcesand its fufl-bjown - pit .ore bestra 
against the subtleties of Sondhom s iyrvx. 

'.. The house’s response is 
nose. Its orchestra is not amplified biow- 
ervthmg on stage is.- Seven ■fflKWpwj 
SebL placed alwtg the *«*&**&. 
sxmore scattered andconc^^aroond 

stage. Hirii in the balcony Robert Etter sos . 
araconsok and twiddles the dtafc thmrawe - 
and lower the singers’ ability to compete 
with the orchestra in front of and bdw 
them- Broadway orchestra pits usually are 

covered; the Gty 

duraion. moreover, has decided against tne 
body, mikes that are favored an Broadway. 
These tiny, radio-tike devicesattached to th e 
performer, the Gty Opera f^arecowro- 
mised bv rustling costumes and create aural 
confusion in duets. Beverly S31s, the house s 
general director, has insisted in the part that 
“when speaking parts are finished and the 
music starts, the engineer will pull the vol- 
ume way down." 

The directional problem — tricking the 
listener into associating a voice, from a loud- 
speaker with the performer's position on < 
‘ stage — is handled according to the Haps 
■effect, says Eller, speaking of .the physicist 
: who first exploited it 

l “There are two sources of sound in toe - 
„ • here,” he explirined: at: a dress re*-, 

. hearaaL “One coi^ outof ihfrjperfbmtfirs 
s nv y uh . the other from -the speakers. The 

_ brain tends to associate direction from the 

8 sound it hears first, so if you ** 3 /“ 
■ r amplified sound. — say 18 n “ I ^ seco , I ™T^ 

a the ear directs the eye to what it heart* first.. 

B-. The direction can.be modified and gradated I- 
e by changing the delay. " *£. ‘ ... , T 

“It doesn’t totally solve the problem," said 
Etter. “There is a jpotnrof diminish in g re- 
■ tains,- where too much delay turns into an 
echo, and this is avety wide theater. . • 

. A look at tw <tf Broadway’s oscreqt too- 


non for mis 

its ownTeet burtoscr^t^ ^(wi^fan &, ; j - 
it does adnmably), 

never dominates. ' . . \ ^ V. • 

In “Steriigbt Express," 
amphficatian takes on an 
all its own— to<rrcate.a 


tion are hdd to a nu^minti 
approach. For ^ 
tfe ampHication « 


^ r ampHicaiion at 

to fire up an aggressive sOund 8 ^^, 

Paul Gemignanijtbe 

is riot ; 

fication anywhere. .. ^ 

“Natural sound is what it awBo^.^be. 


\ii-a 


the wnoie prooreu* w ~ ~ .-t v trt . 
who don’t know how to 

the audiences, hot . the .. 

become lazy. ' ’ 

carefully anymore. They «P«; . - 

erything to be brougbLto ihem.-^ . 

At the City Opera, 

added problem of adjusting the bri fl u mce tf. . 
Jonathan Ttmick’s orchestrat^ yM - - 
with a closed pit in mind, to .me opca. 
SSngs at toe New 

on Broadway, which he says, deny bi(n m»rt- 
cal nuances. Sondheim’s new- sbq» HiSjg«F _ 
grass. “Into the Woods ” Ocnhgmun rg^, 
will “start with natural sound^ and take „ . 

concept as far as possible. - - 

. . Sondheim, who showed up f or lart TtKV, . 
daYs rehearsals, took a free moment to to ; 

• menber his youth of balcony-perehi^ V* 

Hal Prince, now the director, in Broadu^s 
p re-electronic era. “Hal Ekes to remind me , . . 
of the way we had to lean way forward, mv. . 
-order toimderaiand the words, Scmdfcim -. 
.'said. “We had to work to listen. You <*^t ; , . 
. anymore; “arid this is ampfificattori s wortf ^ 

’. 'IW-”. • 

’ . , © 1987-the New York Times,- 
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I YACHTS I 

FOR SALE 

32M MOTOR YACHT 



Ruili in Australia in 1983. this aluminium fuUy aircondi- 

Associated Yacht Brokers 

19 Boulevard de Suisse - Prinapdity erf Wo™? 

Tel ■ 93 25 00 25 - Tele* 479539 AYB M C - Fax 93 25 83 10 


| HOTELS ] 

□OLDER GRAND HOTEL 
-ZURICH — 7 
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There is no better place to sta> 

Kurfiausstraswi^.^“Zaridt, . 

Telephone (01) 2516231. /, 

Telex 816416, Telefax (01)2518829 jr 


ENGLAND 

LONDON: t n ^ JIN 

•Barbican Centre (tel: 638.41.41). __ 

— To OcL 18: The Image of 
London: views of London from F 
1550-1918 by artists foreign to the « 

British Isles, including Rembrandt, 4 

Canaletto, Pissoro. Whistler, Mo- 
net. I 

•British Museum (tel: 636.15 J5) j 

—To Sept 20 : Ceramic Art of the \ 
Italian Renaissance. I 

•Hayward Gallery (tel: 928.57.08) ' 
— To Sept 27: 140 drawings by ’ 
French Surrealist artist Andie 1 
Masson done between 1922-1974. 

— To Sep'. 27: Gilbert and 
George Pictures 1982-1986. 

•Tate Gallery (tel: 821.13.13) 

— To Aug 31: Retrospective or 
American Abstract Expressionist 
Mark Rothko (1903-1970) includ- 
ing about one hundred oils, acrylics 
and waiercolors. 

•National Maritime Museum, 
Greenwich. I tel.858-4422). 

—To 1988: Australia 200: histori- 
cal materials focus on the sailing of 
the first fleet to Australia in May 
1787. 

•Whitechapel .Art Gallery (tel: 
377.01.07). 

— To Sept. 6 : A major exhibition 
of the work of American- born 
sculptor Sir Jacob Epstein (1880- 
1959). 

•Victoria and Albert Museum (td: 

589.63.71). . 

To SepL 13: An exhibition of 

the design work or Finnish archi- 
tect Alvar Aalto. 

•Royal Academy of Arts (lei: 
734.90.52) 

— To Oct 25: Master Drawings 
from the lan Woodner Collection. 
/ Over 100 drawings from the early 
Renaissance to the Impressionists. 


FRANCE 



GERMANY 


grand hotel 

SONNENBICHL 


Your stop-over Hotel 
in the Bovarion Alps 
next to Munich, Innsbruck, 
Oberammersau and 
King’s Castles. 

Call us tBrecdy- 
0049-8821 -7020, 
or Concorde Hotels Paris: 
00331-47581225, 
or SRS London: 
00441-4865754. 


HOLIDAYS ; 

& \ 

TRAVEL 

appears ! 

every Friday j 

For information 
call Frangoise Cement | 
in Paris [ 

on 46.37.93.82 J 
or your local IHT j 

representative j 

(List in Classified S*SU>*> \ 


PARIS 8th 

elysges SHOPPING 


ARIJE 


Leather 900 *, ft** 1. 

PARIS 9th 


PARIS: 18 

•Centre Georges Pompidou (td: ^ 

42.77.1233) til 

— To Aug. 17: L Epoque, La x 

Mode. La Morale, La Passion: As- ^ 

pects of Art Today, a panorama of N 
the international arts scene of the 
past ten years in conjunction with 
the Pompidou Center's tenth anni- ^ 

•Grand Palais (tel: 42^134.10) * n 

To Jan 3: Le troisifeme oefll de - 

Jacques-Henri Lartigue: photo- 
graphs, 1902-1928. - 

•Musfee de la Publicitfe (tel: 
4146.13.09). „ 2 

—To Sept. 14: Rare Art Nouveau ■ 

poster-art, induding Montmartre _ 
artists, work from the Viennese Se- s 
cession, Catalan and American a 
works. J 

•Musfee de la Mode et du Costume . e 
(tel: 47303533). , r * 

— To Sept. 30: 80 examples of a 
lifting designer fashion of the 
1930s including Chand, Molyneux, c 

Schiaparelli. I 

•Musfee Jaoquemart-Andrfe (tel: J 

43-2.9.55.10). a ! 

— To Aug. 31: Jewelry and pro-. ( 
i cious objects by Fabergfe from the 
Forbes Magazine Collection, m- ■ 
eluding jeweled Easter eggs made , 
. for the Russian imperial court. 

' •Musfee National d*Histoire Na- 
r mreDe, Jardin des Plantes, (td: 

. 45.87.0028). _ 

— To OcL 31: Treasures of Tibet: 

A rare exhibition of objects from 
the kingdom of Gu-ge in western 
Tibet which date mostly from the 
^ I0th to the 15th century. 
u •Musfee de TOrgangerie (tel: 

>■ 42.97.48.16). . 

»■ — To SepL 28: 80 drawings by 

—a Raoul Dufy for “La Ffee Electn- 
citfc," the 10 by 70 meter mural in 
the city of Paris’s modern art muse- 
um. 

•Musfee Galerie de la Seita 
(45.55.91.50). 

— To Aug. 29: Photographs by 
Emile Zola: 200 pictures taken be- 

- tween 1888 and 1902 
•Musfee Rodin (tel: 47.05.0IJ4) 

t — To Aug. 31 : 100 Rodin marbles 

on view for the first lime in 50 

- years. 

•Musfee d’Art Moderae de la Vflle 
de Paris (tel: 46.33.90.36). 
a —To Sept 20: A 50th anniversary 
!_ commemoration of the 1937 Paris 


world's fair, L' expos tion Interna- 
tionale des arts et techniques dans 
la vie moderoe. 

— To Aug. 30: L’Art Independent 
1895-1937: a partial recreation of 
the 1937 exhibition of the same 
title. 350 works by Matisse, Picas- 
so, Chirico, Rousseau, Modigliani 
and others. 

NICE: 

•Musfee Matisse (td: 93.621212). 
— To Oct 31: Giambattista Tie- 
polo: 20 major paintings. 10 draw- 
ings and 80 engravings. 


GERMANY 


Double: art froto many periods 
with die theme of the myth of Nar- 
cissus: frescoes from. Pompeii 
works by Raphael, Caravaggio, 
modem masters and cqntempo- 
rary video art and holograms. 

VENICE: 

•Museo Conor (td: 25.6-25). v... 

— ToOcL 18: Henri. Matisse and 
Italy: over 300 works, : paintings, 
drawings, cut outs and the totality 
of Matisse’s sc ulp tu ra l works. 
•Palazzo Grasa (td: 710.711).. 

— ToOcL 18 : J^mTtngudy:300 
moving sculptures m scrap .metal 
by the Swiss artist done between. 
1954-87. . 


KASSEL: 

•Museum Friderida n u in . 

— To SepL 20: Documents 8: the 
8th edition of the contemporary , 
arts fair includes works by 200 art- 
ists — painting, design, electronic j 
music, video art and architecture. 

REGENSBURG: . 

•Stadtische Galerie (td: 50634.40) ■* 
— To Aug. 9: An exhilrition fo- J 

cosing on the art of the flluminated 1 
manuscript in Regensburg from the . 
8th to 15th century. . 1 

STUTTGART: 

•Staatsgalerie (td: 21250.50) 

— To Aug. 9: English Art in the 
20th Century features the work of 
the most important British artists . 
this century, organized by the Roy- 
al Academy of Art in London. 

ITALY 

FLORENCE: 

•Palazzo Medici-Riccardi (tel: 
5537.60). 

— To SepL 27: Gold froni Kjev: 
loan exhibition of 1 19 precious ob- 
’ jects and artifacts from the Ukraine 
8lh c. B.C-8th c. A-D. 

1 MILAN: 

•Galleria rTArte Modema (td: 

, 7038.19). 

—To SepL 6: Carlo Carra (1881- 
1966): includes works of the artist's . 
[ futurist and between the wars peri- 
ods. 

ROME: 

S •Palazzo Braschi (id: 6873830). 

0 — To -Sept. 16: Carlo Cana:. 

about 200 works by the Italian 
[ e painter. 

TURIN: 

y »Mok Antondliana. 

is — ToOcl 11: The Mirror audits 


TH E NITHEgLAHPS 

AMSTERDAM: 

•Rijksmnseum (td: 63.2131). 

— To -Sept. 27: James Ensor, 
lithographs arkt -etchings on loan 
from Belgian collections. 

ROTTERDAM: ’ . > 

•Museum voor VoIkenkunde (td: 
010.4111.055). : : 

—To SepL 27: A selection of the 
recently renovated museum’s most 
prized holdings of folk and tribal 
objects from around the world. 

SCOTLAND 


GENEVA: *.!/ \ 

•Musfee Rath- w • ■ * 

—To SepL 20: Alexandre Calamc - 
(1810-1864): the fbrt recrospeetive 
devoted to. tins S^ romantic . . 

painTgr- (A parahd exhibitioa qf 

Calamc- drawings' fa at Geneva^ ■ 

Musfee d’artct cThfatdre). ■ . 

LAUSANNE:... '• 

’ •Fondation de LUermitage (id: 

( 021 ) 2050.01).; . - v. . - ; 

— To Oct 18: Rimfi'Magntte: a 
retrospective of over 2K) paintings, 
half of which never before shown in 
. ; public.' 

LUGANO: ■ 

'•VUla Favorite (td: (09 1) 52 1 .741 ). 

Aug. 9-Nov. 15: 40Impresaon- 
fat and Prertimpresaomst pamtings . 
- khi by the Henxiitage in Leningrad 
V arfH tiw Phriikm Museum In Mos- 
cow. Works by Cfaanne, Gauguin, 

" Matissc.'Renoir, Monet, Picasso- 

i.zuwcft'V -• V 

'. •Kunsthans, (tell 25 1 .67.65).- 
— To Aug.. 23: A. large, scale 
pdacroix retro^eaive of paint- 
ings, drawings and engrawhgs from 
• . musenms and collections around 
! - the world. 

\ . To Ang. 23: Frendi photogra- 
l ; phy, i840-187r ; . I- - 

.MART1GNY: 

■ •Fondation Pierre Gianadda (td: 
■; 02639.78) - v - : 


V'^To Nov. l: 200 paintings, 
Sawings and grapluc works , by 
TOulousc-LautTw: from thr Too-. 
lodse-Lautrec museum in Albimw'; 
Swiss museums. 


: united 


NEW YORK: 

•Guggenheim Museum;A(Wl: 

36035.00). 

— To Ang. 2>- A Jpan-Mito 
retrospective, with i»xe "than.:® 


SWAN 

1, Rm Scribe - T«L: 4Z.6S.87.70 
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A L1 Ea H ^ “ nothin 8 new 
• /\ torS^F tK ^3 aan s^rringb 
I “% ™! «" directors 5 films — from 

lucd’s Bera ardo Berto- 

* Js^stsSS-k 

ghi«.j . reasons, directors fmm 


Sri 

»trx f sSS ts ss 

STSthA^ ^*.f 0 ® ea 8* 1 **. namely 
Sflli^TSr Am ® uan dnwtor could shape 
^tcha^e^^ as skillfully 

hr,..? 00 ^ WoTnin & Babylonia’ 1 and “Un 

in Love”) m 

■ fi ^ a ? p 5 s °f this growing international 

a«^glij-lflaguage fihns shot 

SerwP foreign directors — 

Sialic bt S^ s ?*•** Padrone”) and 
- Diane Kuxys (“Entre Nous") — and mainly 
■'_. starring American actors. J 

$ ^5 , trcnd continues with “DeadKne." di- 
rectwl by the Israeli Nathaniel Gutman and 
starring Christopher Walken as a cynical 
Amencan reporter confronted by war-torn 
Botul And John Shea — whose credits 
include Costa-Gavras’s “Missing" — co- 
stars with Kelly McGQlis in another upcom- 
ing English-language Israeli film, “Dream- 
ers. 


1 


Both Good Morning, Babylonia” and 
Un homme amoureux” met with mjyH 
CTitical response when they premiered at the 
Cannes Film Festival, but the acting was 
lauded across the board. European audi- 
ences discovered Peter Coyote and Peter 
Riegert in Diane KuiysV first English-lan- 
guage film and Joaquim de Almeida and 
Vincent Spano in Paolo and Vittorio Ta- 
viani's first non-Italian effort. (Greta Scao 
chi, incidentally, appears in both.) 

The Taviani brothers chronicle the experi- 
ences of two Italian brothers who come to 
the United Stales and work for D.W. Grif- 
fith, designing the Babylon sets for his epic 
film “Intolerance." In “Un homme amour- 
eux." also set in the world of filmmaking, a 
fa m ous — and married — American actor 
(Peter Coyote) falls in love with a bit player 
(Scacchi) while making a movie about the 
Italian writer Cesare Pavese. Kurys follows 
multiple relationships that include the ac- 
tor’s to his buddy (Peter Riegert), and the 
actress’s to her dying mother (Claudia Car- 
dinale). 

The four United States-based actors of- 
fered a wide range of observations on the 
reasons for this mternationalizatian, as well 
as on the differences between making films 
abroad and at home. Riegert — who holds 
something of a record, having starred in 
"Local Hero" for the Scottish Bill Forsyth, 
“Le Grand CamavaT lor the French Alex- 


William Hurt, left, and Raid Julia in “Kiss of the Spider Woman, 


andre Arcady and the upcoming “Stranger” 
for the Argentine Adolfo Aristarain — said 
that "with foreign directors, there’s more 
playfulness, or play, with the making of the 
movie. While there's still a lot of pressure to 
do wdl, the economic pressure is not as 
great. . 

“Die stories are different,” added the New 
York-based actor, “modi less in search of 
the widest demographics. And they are cast 
according to the particular story rather dim 
for publicity purposes. Diane — much like 
Bill and Adolfo — is very open to pushing 
what's at stake in a scare. They’re not limit- 
ed by the text — they’re inspired by it. They 
have an innate understanding of how . things 
change." 

Riegert, who is cmrently starring on 
Broadway m “The Nerd," stressed the “more 
human scale" of foreign films. 

“If S an economic phenomenon,” the 40- 
year-edd actor continued, “paralleled by the 
independent film movement in the Stales. 
There are enough people wanting to do 
things —whether writers, directors or actors 
— - and there's not enough work in main- 
stream Hollywood. Just by necessity, the 
bounds will be pushed aside by the various 
needs of creative people." 

But where European filmmakers once 
dubbed Americans into foreign languages, 


now they leave their dialogue in Fw glkh. 

"That’s market-related," said Riegert. 
whose other credits include "Animal House” 
and “Concealed Enemies," in which he 
played Richard Nixon. “As the prices go up 
to make movies abroad, the American mar- 
ket is too huge to be ignored. ‘A Man in 
Love’ is not going to have much opportunity 
to make money only in France, especially 
now that France’s moviegoing public has 
shrunk because of TV.” 

Diane Kurys maintained that the reason 
she made the film in En glish is that the 
central character “is American — as a real 
movie star has to be." Casting him was not 
easy untO she saw “Heartbreakers," in which 
Coyote played what the title implies. “1 had 
already seen The Jagged Edge’ and ‘Strang- 
er’s Kiss,’ but never thought of using him in 
the lead,” she said. “After ‘Heartbreakers,’ I 
said, ‘perfect’: Coyote has a lot erf charm, 
intelligence, tenderness and vulnerability. 
As far as Riegert is concerned, I wrote the 
part of Michael directly for him, and he was 
the first one cast.” 

The first actor cast in “Good Morning, 
Babylonia” was Joaquim de Almeida, who 
came here from his native Portugal i 1 yean 
ago. He appeared in “Beyond the Limit” 
with Richard Gere, and his strong s cr een 
presence was not forgotten by Jos£ Villa- 


'i “> 



$ Nadia Boulanger, whose 100th anniversary was observed this year. 


Bernstein-Boulanger 


Continued from page 7 


$ 


thing." as sbe is quoted by Bruno Monsain- 
geon in his “Mademoiselle.’ 

□ 

Jean-Pi erre Marty shrugs helplessly when 
asked what it is like to be m the seat once 
occupied by Nadia Boulanger. At 55, he is an 
all-around musician: conductor and pianist, 
author of a scholarly tome. 
lions of Mozart." due from Yale Umversty 
press next year, and former director of opera 
at Radio France. At 12 he was a piano pupil 
of Alfred Cortot, and much later of Julius 
Katchea. He spent a dozen yen iof tas 
career in the United Stans — “ 

began conducting with the New York UV 
BaSet and American Ballet Theater whi 
gives him a usefully bicultural attitude tohis 

new job. He, too, studied nhkrn 

I anger. She was unique and by drfmibon 
irreplaceable, his shrug seems to sa>- Tn 

school as an entity. 

“The Conservatoire Americaw was 

^SiSSSSS 

SSSSSSc-. 


and her fame in the United States was the 
main attraction for students. 

“She was one of those people — Bernstein 
is another — who have ideas and the force of 
character to cany them out. Their acts are 
meaningful -because they did them. The 
point is not to try and imitate Nadia Boulan- 
ger and the way she ran the school, but to 
concentrate on what the school has -to offer, 
on what there is here that cannot be found 
elsewhere.” 

One thing the school has is its setting, the 

palace of Fontainebleau in lovely countiy- 

side 65 kilometers (40 miles) south of Pans, 
where the school has its classes for two 
months each summer- After the grand Made- 
moiselle died in 1979. the authorities did 
what they had been wanting to do for years 
— move the conservatoire from the Louis 
XV wing, so it could be renovated, to the 
part of the palace known as the Quartier 
Henri VI. The offices and practice studios 
there are spartan, but spacious. . 

The concerts that are given for school and 
town, during the term are still being held in 
the palace's Jeu de Paume, which has an 
organ and a stage big enough for a small 
orchestra. But the Jeu de Paume is marked 
for restoration, too, and Marty is now joust- 
ing with the Culture Ministry to try and 
stymie this, or at least get a good replace- 
ment The French foundation that operates 
the Ecoles d’Arl Amiricaines also owns its 
own faculty and student restaurant and two 

student hotels in. the town- 
■ But more important, Marty feels, is that 
the school still has much to offer Americans 
in what is unique about a French musical 
education. 


“There is no point in trying to compete 
with the hundreds of American schools and 
summer courses. There is solffege, the thor- 
ough French way of studying theory and 
analysis: there are the different French 
schools of instrumental playing; there is the 
French song and lyric repertory, much of it 
unknown in the United States. It should be a 
meeting point of different disciplines, with 
both a performance channel and a theoreti- 
cal one. There shouldn't be prizes or awards, 
and Fm not sure whether it should be part of 
the American credit system — it could lose 
some of its flavor" 


Marty knows he has a lot of work to do. 
The student body of about 65 for the two 
sessions this summer is well below that of the 
Boulanger heyday. He hopes to attract some 
non-government subsidies to augment the 
tuition money ($2^500 for all eight weeks this 
year), and to initiate a more systematic stu- 
dent recruitment and scholarship program. 
The trick is to attract strong faculty with 
good students, and vice versa. 


Many admits that not all of his plans this 
year worked as wdl as the conducting semi- 
nar, which he taught and Bernstein took over 
for four days. But Bernstein's presence at- 
tracted advanced students, made it possible 
to attract a 46-piece resident orchestra for 
little more than two weeks of room and 
board, and set up the Salle Pleyel conccrt- 
Bernstda’s return is hoped for next year. 

“1 told the Culture Ministry," Marty said. 


“that it was only through this course that a 
Conservatoire de Paris got to 


. graduate of the 
conduct the Orchestra de Paris.** 



Vincent Spano, Vittorio and Paolo Taviani, Joaquim de Almeida in “ Good Morning Babylonia. 


Unibcre Montoot 



before they make iL They know exactly 
where to put the camera, because they know 
which shot they will use. Americans discuss 
the scene before directing; the Tavianis want 


very specific scenes, and it's inside the spe- 
cifics that we have to find our own freedom." 


Peter Coyote and Jamie Lee Curtis 
in “ A Man in Love. ” 


verde, the California casting director for the 
Taviani brothers’ drama. 

When asked to compare working with 
European and American directors, the 30- 
year-old actor replied, “There is a difference 
— especially with the Tav ianis because they 
are two; but it’s like they’re one! They alter- 
nate directing shots, and you talk only with 
the director who is shooting. It becomes like 
what we tried to do with the characters in the 
film, which is one coin with two faces: one 
completes the other." 

whereas Riegert' s experience suggested a 
greater freedom with foreign directors, de 
Almeida’s situation differed: “The Tavianis 
seem to be very mathematical." he observed. 
“In a way, they already have the film edited 


Vincent Spano echoed these sentiments 
when reached by phone in Italy, where he is 
making another En gliKh -lan gimg fr I talian 
film. “They want total control over what's 
happening in their frame,” said the 24-year- 
ola actor, whose credits include John Say- 
les's “Baby, It’s You" and Andrei Koncha- 
lovsky’s “Maria’s Lovers." "As much as that 
could be frustrating, I learned a great lesson 
from them in detail. They know exactly what 
they warn. It’s like falling back with your 
eyes dosed, and you know they'll catch 
you." 

De Almeida — who speaks fluent Italian, 
in addition to French, Spanish, German and 
Portuguese — added that “Americans talk 
more in terms of objectives, and the Tavianis 
talk more about emotions. One particularly 
good t hing was that they were so secure and 
sure of where to put the camera that they had 
time to take care of the actors. We were able 
to riicraneg thin gs during rehearsals." 

This is one of the key points that Kurys 
stressed, as she observed that American ac- 
tors are “more available before and during 
shooting. In France, we don’t rehearse: pro- > 
ducers don't let you, because there’s not* 
enough time and you can’t bring the actors 
earlier. 

"American actors have a sense of their art 
that is sharper than ours," she continued. 
“Thao’s a constant inventiveness: they sug- 


gest more things, and really lake the acting 
seriously. For example, Riegert chose all his 
costumes: be brought them in a suitcase, one 
for every day!" 

The contributions of the American actors 
were especially important .to her, because 
“Une homme amoureux" depends on char- 
acter nuance more than linear plot develop- 
ment. As Coyote perceived, “The structure is 
derived from the intentions of the charac- 
ters, whereas most American films have the 
intentions of the character subjugated to the 
plot." 

During a telephone interview from Toron- 
to, where he is shooting a mini-series, he 
added that “the primary difference is Eu- 
rope’s vibrant intellectual tradition: ideas 
have real currency there. I think that the 
reason 1 usually play villains in America and 
played a hero in France aptly reflects the 
differing attitudes of the two continents to- 
ward intellectual thought.” 

American actors do not have the same 
freedom that Riegert perceives among Euro- 
pean performers: “They go from lead to 
supporting role, to cameo," he remarked. 
“We have a class system: if you do a few 
leads and then take a supporting part, people 
ask, *What happened?* My ambition, or fan- 
tasy, is to make a movie in every country. My 
idols are the silent actors Kke Chaplin and 
Keaton who, because of silence, crossed all 
boundaries." ■ 


Annette Insdorf is professor and director of 
undergraduate film studies at Columbia Uni- 
versity. She wrote this article for The New 
York Times. 
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A Record, Again, for the Dow 

Lmt<tl Press Intemaiunul and to mainframe producers such as IBM and 

NEW YORK — Prices on the New York Digital Equipment. 

t^J**** 5 on “n* breadth or the advance is improving 
h^i -i nV-inei scctor £va y day," she said. “Even the iow- priced 

The Dow soared 27.58 to 2J9423 on Thura- ^ 


aft, 15V2 EjcOMV li7B fl; 4 15« •> 

io eST ijO 4.1 IS 13842 971* 96 


M I* 1179 a 2716 
99: 4 if*. 15%. 


dav. surpassing its record of 2^72.07, set July 

31 : 


Ms. Latimer said that as confidence grows, 
speculation is increasing, an early sign thin the 


Winners outpaced losers 2 to 1 among the markel ““Y be approaching a top. “But in this 
NYSE issues traded. «nd of market," she said, “a lop can last a long, 

About 191.9 million shares changed hand?. time.” 


virtually unchanged from 1917 million on Union Carbide was the most active NYSE- m 2 fi2 
Wednesday listed issue, rising to 28W. ^ 

The market opened higher but. under pres- . T (.t r „ , „ s?w «a* 

rn,rr B r i^^ n *];^. f ^ fa£ e & 

.--tv, j 4 ; c •» Advanced Micro Devices jumped I Vi to s 

, 0 5f : ' *3 “ ^ £2£,»5»S 1 Tcxas Instruments climbed 2V4 to65tt and ’w 

desard Zagorski. analyst at Prudentmi-Bache lit n n 1 * is 

Securities. -Noihing -not even Iran -seems Teradynejum P ed 10 31 g; St 

to really throw this market off track." Computer issues also drove the market. IBM ^ 23 

She said. “People keep looking for a correc- jumped 2% to 163, Cray Research gained 5tfc to iov* ? 
lion and it ne\er comes. When the market does 1 10, Digital Equipment climbed 3% to 16914. !nt 21 
back off. this ocean of cash available for invest- Compaq Computer jumped 3Hi to 50% and ^ 
ing comes in; the market never really has a Hewlett-Packard climbed 2% to 65. ^§j£ 1 

chance to go down. Kenner Parker Toys jumped VA to 45%. It ^ 

Trade Latimer, analyst at Josephthal & Co, filed an anti-takeover suit against New World is*j! 
said. "The market is very, very strong in spots Entertainment, which said early Thursday that J} v ‘ 
and there's no real weakness anywhere." it had launched a tender offer for Kenner » *“£ 

Ms. Latimer said strength in semiconductor Parker ol $41 a share. New World dosed un- »» a 
issues had spread to other technology stocks changed at 10. aS at! 
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Investment Help Wanted? 

'Temp’Rrms Are Booming 

By VARTAIVICG. VARTAN 
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companies — Kelly Service! ~ “ — 

Olsten Corp. and Adia Ser- Temp” fi rms have 
vices — also have reached i / - 

highs. However, Jerry Levine "enented from the 

or Merrill Lynch said these . . . 

companies are not regarded as V3S *’ *®StniClnrillg 

acquisition targets because in U.S. industry since 
Jieir control rests securely in * since 

fhe hands of founding families the early 1980s. 

or, in the case of Adia, of a I 

Switzerland-based personnel services company. 

Instead, analysts said these stocks are attractive because of 
their record of steady profit growth even in the face of a ho-hum 
U.S. economy. For example, earnings at Kelly Services, the 
largest supplier of temporary personnel in the United States, 
Lnpled from 73 cents a share in 1982 to S2JJ7 a share in 1986. 

In one sense, temporary-help companies are a beneficiary of 
the vast restructuring that has occurred in Ame rican industry 
pice the early 1980s, said Judith Scott of Robert W. Baird & Co. 
in Milwaukee. 

“As companies concentrated on reducing fixed costs, they 
realized the advantages and flexibility of using temporary work- 
ers in clerical, marketing, industrial and other capacities," she 
said. “And as demand for new skills increased in such areas as 
computer programming and data processing, the service compa- 
nies moved quickly to fill the need at the same time their own 
training procedures grew more sophisticated." 

O NE ADVANTAGE, too, of hiring temporary help is that 
employers avoid paying for benefits. They are shouldered 
instead by the employment-service companies. 

Mr. Levine of Merrill Lynch has made “buy" recommenda- 
tions for both Kelly and Olsten. “I estimate eaming c of Kelly 
Services at 52.85 a share this year and, for 1988, profits could 
show a further gain of 22 to 25 percent," he said. 

$ Olsten earned 75 cents a share in 1986, after adjustment for a 
‘ recent 3-for-2 stock split. Mr. Levine projects per-share profits of 
from 97 cents to SI for this year, with earnings climbing another 
25 to 30 percent in 1988. 

Ms. Scott also continues to regard Kelly and Olsten as “buys." 
She foresees per-share profit at Kelly of S2.85 this year and $335 
in 1988, and at Olsten of 51 in 1987 and $130 next year. 

Fran Blechman Bernstein, the Merrill Lynch analyst who 
follows buy-rated Adia Services, estimates per-share profit at 
$1.05 to $1.15 this year and $130 to $1 A0 in 1988. Last year, the 
company earned 76 cents a share. 

In American Stock Exchange trading on Wednesday, Olsten 
rose 50 cents, to S2735. The shares have doubled within the last 
52 weeks. In over-the-counter trading, Kelly Services gained 75 
cents, to $64.25. Its shares have quadrupled in price since mid- 
1 984. Adia Services rose 123 cents, to $28,625. 

■ Another small but fast-growing company in the field is Uni- '- 
force Temporary Personnel. Its shares fell 50 cents on Wednes- 
day, to $12.75, after selling for as low as $4 within the past year. 

Despite the bright future, growth of temporary-help companies 
could slow abruptly should a severe economic recession come to 
pass. The last recession, for example, pared the profits of Kelly 
Services from $1 . 10 a share in 1981 to 73 cents the following year. 

In the similar period, Olsten’s earnings dropped from 43 cents a 
share to 31 cents. 
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U.S. Cuts 

Growth 

Forecast 

’88 Projection 
Revised to 3.5% 


The Associuird Press 

WASHINGTON —The Reagan 
administration on Thursday re- 
vised downwards its forecast for 
1988 UjJ. economic growth, but 
left unchanged its projection for 3.2 
percent growth in gross national 
product this year. 

The 1987 growth forecast is close 
to that projected by many private 
economists. GNP measures the io- 
ta] outpuL of a nation’s goods and 
services. 

The administration said the 
economy would continue to ex- 
pand through 1992. with 3.5 per- 
cent growth next year that would 
taper olT to 3.1 percent by 1990. In 
January, die administration pro- 
jected that GNP would grow 3.7 
percent in 1988. 

The administration said that in- 
flation. as measured by the Con- 
sumer Price Index, would rise 4.8 
percem this year — a full percent- 
age point higher than the January 
projection. 

Still, the prediction is below the 
5-4 percent annuni rate at which the 
Consumer Price Index increased 
for the first six months of the year. 

Beiyl W. Sprinkel, chairman of 
tile Presidents Council of Econom- 
ic Advisers, said that the higher 
rate was not expected to persist. 
That rate has been attributed large- 
ly to rebounding oil prices and a 
weakening dollar, which has made 
imports more expensive. 

The administration also raised 
its projection on interest rates. It 
said three-month Treasury bills 
would average 5,7 percent, com- 
pared with 5.4 percent projected in 
the president's budget in January, 
while 10-year Treasury securities 
would average 8 percent, rather 
than 6.7 percent as earlier forecast. 

■ West German GNP 

West Germany's inflation-ad- 
justed gross national product grew 
1 to 13 percent in the second quar- 
ter after a weak first quarter, the 
Associated Press reported from 
Bonn on Thursday, quoting the 
Economics Ministry. 



An artist's conception, 
topi, of how the Four Sea- 
sons Barrier Reef hotel, 
under construction .in 
Singapore at bottom, will 
look after it has been 
towed into place at an 
atoll off the Queensland 
coast of Australia. 


In Asia, a Hotel Prepares to Set Sail 


By Barbara Crosserte 

Vfw York Times Service 

SINGAPORE — The world's first floating luxu- 
ry hotel — a 200-room building with disco, swim- 
ming pool, tennis courts, conference rooms, a 
marina and two restaurants — is nearing comple- 
tion here at a Bethlehem Steel shipyard. 

Construction of the seven-story building, atop a 
20-foot-deep (6.1 -meter) “basement" barge con- 
taining generators, trash incinerators, cold stores, 
wine cellar and a desalinization plant for drinking 
water, is only part of an unusual enterprise story. 

When finished, probably in September or early 
October, the hotel will have to be floated and 
towed by a special ship 2300 miles (3,560 kilome- 
ters) to its mooring, 40 miles off the coast of 
Australia. There, it will be anchored in an atoll of 
the Great Barrier Reef, a scuba-diving and game- 
fishing paradise. 

“That part is the hotel owner's problem," M. H. 
Leubecker. president and general manager of 
Bethlehem Singapore, said with a smile as he 
discussed the project in his office at the shipyard. 

For Bethlehem Singapore — 70 percent con- 
trolled by Bethlehem Steel Corp. and 30 percent 


owned by the government's Development Bank of 
Singapore — the construction of the floating resort 
complex, called the Four Seasons Barrier Reef 
hotel, grows out or the shipyard's main work: 
building oil rigs and floating dry docks. Bethlehem 
Singapore, founded in 1969, has built 25 rigs of its 
own design. 

Mr. Leubecker said the S21 million hotel con- 
tract came along at a time when the oil industry 
had slowed and the offshore rig business was in a 
slump. For Singapore, a small country looking for 
new ways to employ a well-educated' work force, 
every “first" is important. 

The project has not been without its problems, 
however, Mr. Leubecker said. 

The hotel's owners. Great Barrier Holdings of 
Australia, had entered into a contract for the 
design and construction of the hotel with an Asian 
subsidiary of Consafe AB of Sweden, known for its 
construction of modular offshore accommodation 
units. But Consafe collapsed in 1985. 

When Bethlehem Singapore began to construct 
the hotel less than a year ago, it had to work with 

See HOTEL, Page 17 


U.K. Inquiry 
Halts Merger of 
BA, Caledonian 


CumrihU h\ Our Stuff frem Dnpuh 

LONDON — The British gov- 
ernment ordered an investigation 
Thursday into the proposed merger 
of British Airways PLC and British 
Caledonian Group PLC. hailing 
the £237 million (S372 million) 
agreement. 

British Airways said that its offer 
to acquire unprofitable BCal 
lapsed after the trade and industry 
secretary. Lord Young, referred the 
pian to the Monopolies and Merg- 
ers Commission. 

But BA said that it would revive 
the bid if the commission's report 
cleared the proposed merger. In- 
quiries into a mi -competitive impli- 
cations of takeovers and mergers 
ordinarily take around six months, 
but the Department of Trade and 
Industry stipulated that in this 
case, the review should last no more 
than three months. 

British Caledonian's chairman. 
Sir Adam Thomson, had said his 
airline would withdraw from the 
agreement, announced July 16. if 
the government referred the plan to 
the mergers commission. 

But on Thursday. Sir Adam ap- 
peared to retreat from that posi- 
tion. saying in an interview: "if the 
referral were to have been for six 
months, that would have given us a 
problem, but we might be able to 
accept a three-month study." 

He said British Caledonian 
would hold a board meeting on 
Saturday to decide whether to con- 
tinue the talks with BA. 

The BCal chairman said that if 
six months had passed with the 
airline's status in limbo, doubts 
would have been raised in travel 
agents' minds aboui booking pas- 
sengers on its flights. But he added. 
“We can stand solid on our book- 
ings over the next three months." 

Sir Adam has said that BCal had 
held talks with other airlines, and 
that the carrier was prepared to 
resume them if the merger with BA 
was blocked. 

Sources dose to the company 
said Thursday that talks had been 
held with Alitalia, KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines, Air France. Deut- 
sche Lufthansa AG, American Air- 
lines. Continental Airlines and 
Northwest Airlines. 

The merger agreement was 


aimed at helping British Caledo- 
nian. which reported a £19.3 mil- 
lion pretax loss in the year ended 
Iasi Ocl 31. It was also meant to 
create what the iwo airlines called a 
“mega-carner” capable of taking 
on the big U.S. airlines. 

British Airways, sold to private 
investors by Prime Minister Mar- 
garet Thatcher's Conservative gov- 
ernment Tor £900 million earlier 
this year, said Wednesday that it 
earned £*30 million hefore laves in 
the first quarter of its 19S7-8S fi- 
nancial year. The profit was almost 
triple the amount for the April- 
June period Iasi year. 

Lord King, chairman of BA said 
Thursday ihat the airline intended 
“to make jn offer for the entire 
share capita) of British Caledonian 
group after the MMC's report." 

A resolution to that effect would 
be put to a special shareholders' 
meeting next week, he added. 

Shares of British Airways were 
quoted at 142 pence on the London 
Stock Exchange after the an- 
nouncement. 2 pence higher than 
Wednesday's close. 

Lord Young decided to refer ihe 
merger to the Monopolies and 
Mergers Commission after study- 
ing a report from Sir Gordon Bor- 
ne. head of the government's Of- 
fice of Fair Trading. Political 
sources said that Sir Gordon had 
recommended a referral. 

Critics of the proposed merger 
argued that it would make a mock- 
ery of the government's stated po- 
licy of encouraging competition in 
the aviation industry if ii were al- 
lowed to proceed unchallenged. 

Smaller airlines said the creation 
of a big carrier would force them to 
operate further away from London, 
and stifle competition. British Air- 
ways is based at London's Heath- 
row Airport and British Caledo- 
nian at Gatwick, south of the city. 

Political sources said ihat by re- 
ferring the merger to the commis- 
sion. Lord Young had taken the 
risk of pulling a question mark 
over British Caledonian's future 
and thwarting the ambitions of 
British Airways, one of the current 
darlings of British industry. 

f Reuters. IHTl 


France Caught in a Tiff 
Over Held Charier Flight 
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By Barry James 

Imemainuhil HeraU Tribune 

PARIS — A French government 
action that caused 189 charter pas- 
sengers. many of them children, to 
be delayed at Brussels airport for 
nearly 30 hours this week triggered 
protests Thursday and threats of an 
antitrust suit. 

The passengers were denied ac- 
cess to their flight to Guadeloupe 
and Martinique because France, 
citing a previously unknown regu- 
lation, said it would not grant land- 
ing rights to any charter of non- 
French origin carrying more than 
20 percent French passengers. 

More than three-quarters of the 
passengers aboard the flight were 
French. 

During the long wait for takeoff 
at Brussels' Zaventem airport, tem- 
pers frequently flared. One man, 
arrested for tuning a policeman, 
was released by a judge just in time 
to catch the flight. 

"What the French have done is 
ridiculous and illegal." said Robert 
Tabak. the director of Yes Travel in 
Belgium, “it is even racist against 
their own duzensL 1 

Lawyers for International Air 
Services, a Belgian tour company 
that operated the flight, said it 
would bring antitrust action 
against France if the government 
continued to refuse landing rights 
in the French West Indies to I AS 
flights out of Brussels. 

Jacques Boedels. a lawyer for 
IAS. said he would meet Friday 
with officials of the General Direc- 
torate of Civil Aviation in Paris to 
seek landing rights for an IAS air- 
craft due to fly from Brussels to the 
French West Indies next Tuesday. 
That weekly flight is one of four 
more scheduled by ihe Belgian 
company. 

If this permission is not granted, 
Mr. Boedels said, he will lodge a 
formal antitrust complaint with the 
European Commission in Brussels. 
Ihe executive body of the 1 2-nation 
European Community. 

He said the action taken by the 
French authorities was “unprece- 
dented" and was based on a carte! 
arrangement among charter com- 
panies (hat has no basis in law. 

An EC spokesman said Thurs- 
day that the issue “raises interest- 
ing problems," both about compe- 
tition between airlines and the 
supposed right of European citi- 
zens to buy the services they wish in 
any EC counuy- 

The passengers on the affected 
flight were allowed to depart 
Wednesday on an “exceptional” 
basis, the Ministry or Transport in 
Paris said. But it said such authori- 
zation will not be granted for future 
IAS flights. 

R.P. | Paul) Holubowicz, secre- 
tary general of the Association of 
European Community Airlines. 


which represents mostly charter 
carriers, said he had never heard of 
a quota on nationalities. “If such a 
rule exists. I don’t think the ink is 
dry on it yet," he said. "It looks as 
if it was trumped up." 

But sources at Brussels airport 
said there was more to the mailer 
than meets the eye. They said Bel- 
gium went along with the French 
ban by denying the plane takeoff 
rights, even though the aircraft was 
nominally operated by Sobelair, a 
subsidiary of Sabe/ia Belgian 
World Airlines. 

They said the Boeing 707 in- 
volved was in fact a so-called “wet 
charter" — meaning it came com- 
plete with crew — from a Zaire- 
based company called Scibe. The 
sources said that Belgian unions 
have been getting increasingly an- 
gry about SobeJai r s sub-chartering 
operations. 

The French Transport Ministry 
earlier issued a statement saying 
that Air France, the stale-owned 
national carrier, and a French char- 
ter company called Mi nerve had 
adequate capacity for the French 
Caribbean route, and were under 
public service obligations, it said 
non-French carriers that do not 
have such obligations would not be 
allowed to compete. 

A spokesman for Air France 
confirmed that the airline does 
bave spare capacity at normal 
scheduled fares, which are many 
times higher than the charter rate. 
A spokesman for Minerve SA de- 
clined to comment. 

Minerve operated out of Brussels 
until the present French govern- 
ment allowed it to compete with 
Air France on the Paris-Caribbean 
route. When it was flying from 
Brussels, nearly all of its passengers 
were French. 

Henri Fabri. commercial direc- 
tor of IAS, said his company was 
told of the French ruling last Fri- 
day. “It would have been impossi- 
ble to reach all the passengers to let 
them know we were canceling at 
that stage." he said. "We h3d to go 
ahead." On previous occasions. 
French authorities 

When it issued the landing ban. 
the French government had no way 
of knowing how many passengers 
aboard were French. Mr. Fabri 
said. “They assumed most of them 
were French, because they have 
checked the passports of people ar- 
riving on previous flights." he add- 
ed. 

He added that 800 passengers 
still are booked to fly to the French 
Caribbean on forthcoming IAS 
flights. He said he doubted French 
companies had spare capacity to 
absorb that many passengers. 

Many passengers said they were 
flying with IAS because i i had been 
impossible to buy tickets from 
Minerve at the height of the tourist 
season. 
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X85 253*1 Jvl SASft 272ft 268 VI 271*1 +JHft 

SOP 173 2J8 272 2J6 

I Ect. sales Prev. Solus fcB73 

prow Qtnr Open Ini. MJ1B 4H2D4 - 

^^mmjnjonv- ^tar, perowng^ ^iv. 

IA!'- Sc IAtf-1 167 1.64ft LAft. — J? 

“ }% ]£&' lifft Ifft ^ 

W ik e «.£ a 

1.9* lAOft Dm: r 169 „V?? V3 ,-9 ° 

E*l. Sales Pro*. Salas 21.112 

Prev. Day Open lnl.ll7.255 win 

SOYBEANS ICBT1 .. _ " , „ 

»¥ n "5Br«rraitg;-H age -«B 

sr p Eip f 

tT «8 fflvgte'gj- SJ0 = « 

450ft 4 Mf-t Jul 5J6 5J6 . 5J1 ■ 5J1 

KS in b! S.10ft 5.11 5.10ft ilff% ---OOfa 


158.90 
1 5.-70 

15150 +J0 

15130 +-20 

15120 +.10 

15OJ0 —60 

150.M —US 
157U0 —I.IO 
150 JO — 1J0 


I5A3 1553 
15A8 15.93 

1595 1400 

1425 14JV 
1441 1645 

16A5 16J0 

1495 1497 
17.15 17.15 

1704 1706 

1700 1700 


6^2ft *-74 mot ir^ 5-ffi i 

lft. S’ S’* S'. i 

549 111 NOV son, UI 

.Bftiisso-jnas's.P*. 

SOYBEAN MEAL (CBTr 
100 Ions- dollars oer Ian 
19X40 134.10 Ana 15800 140OD 

19X70 133.00 SOP 15400 156.93 

iilao 13100 oci IS2M igjo 

196.70 132J® Dec ISja 5?-^ 

19700 IJZAfl Jan 151-00 1523:1 

I 6900 13SJ® Mar 151M 1SU® ' 

9W» 15100 May 15150 151 JO 

19800 151-30 JU T 15200 T5200 

19800 151-50 A HO 

Est- Soles Prev. Soles. UJ23 

Prev. Day Open rnt. 49053 aff 107 

SOYBEAN OILCCBT) 

40000 lbs- dal lars net 100 lbs. _ 

1040 UA5 Aim 1610 14.10 

1&2S HAS Sep 1X15 1X18 

lie 1402 Oct 1626 1628 

1875 15J2 Dee X5S 1X58 

1805 1557 Jan 1X73 1x67 

1900 1650 Mar 1695 1X«S 

19 JO 1685 May 17.10 17.15 

1940 17.10 Jul 17 JO 17J4 

17 JO 17J0 Aim 17.17 17.17 

I BOO . 17 JO S«P 17.15 17.15 

Esi. Soles Prev. Sales 13488 

Prey. Dav Open inf. 72318 off 2023 


COFFEE C 111 YCSCE) 

KSWiWveenftPWto- , M .» 1 

1 1 mil 

£Em 

Prev.DavOpon Inf. 23JS ot* ™ 
SDGAftWORLD 1UNYCSCSJ 

"TH^'IITb- a aj»- 

aan tJi Jan *— **, 

8» 6S3 MOf W S 

' -804 . X70 A*OV W? . foS 

» « g; .*• a “i 

E Si. Sole* 7007 ijM? 1 

Prev. Day Open liii. W^2I up54P 
COCOA INYCSCE) - 

“W'rartt ^ m* .™* 

32U 1877 Dec JE2 ’22 .112 

§1® 1913 Mar 1«0 TW2 JJ® 

9MQ - 19x2 Mav S815 2015 2003 

EOD Jjl ^ 

vm 2000 Sep . 2044 2064 2030 

Z797 2891 Dec ■ 

c.i iw — prev.Sales ,4080 

Prew. Day. open lirt. 33072 up 3«l 
ORANGE JUICE (NYCE) - ■ 

inr&aH' 

12400 WOO 

. Mov- 
• Jon 

Est. Sales 300 Prav.SohSS 533 
Prev. Day open inf. X400 up 22 


Metals 


r' 1 ' 


91 41 • ££ -JCtS' KR, WrVi- .- 

S* V' 

p7®v Dav Open *nL 

*■ 

14855 1 3*5 r5c !jb30 I J 6» TA5* TJttS rdB' T . 

148S3 L3® . HI r . 

:3& IS ijS.iS? im '3« ■■ ^ .. 

J64T 2£ jSL .7471 . Sm.VJW'Sv ■** 


w«nf*aua!s*C.000l ^ to .-Jjjs 

-wS w m • 


Livestock 


CATTLE (CMC) 

«0 « lm_- cents per lb. „ „„ 
Mica S4J5 Aim 6407 64J5 

4X30 Saa Ocl 6290 6X40 

4507 54J0 Dec 44A5 6500 

65 35 55. ID F«b 4440 6500. 

mas 57 JO Apr 45J5 4505 

S.W 61JW Jun 64,70 6500 

*4 -SO 6OB0 Aue 43JS OOO 

Esf.Soirs 1X071 Prev. Sales M.U7 
Prev. Day Open Ini. 7X768 uplJS, 
FEEDER CATTLE (CMC) 

44000 ibs.- cenls per to. 

7X05 5805 Aua 7300 7X60 

7X50 5X10 Sep 7X40 7X10 

7X65 57.70 OCi 7135 7445 

74J0 5945 Nov 73.95 74A5 

;jM 6.195 Jan 74-/8 75X0 

74-58 66.20 MOT 7447 75-10 

7400 67 JO Apr 7400 7X60 

7275 67 JO Aitov 7290 732® 

Est. Sales 2764 Prev. Sales 2438 
Prev. Dav Opmi Inf. 20J21 up 474 
HOGS (CME) 

30000 ibs^cenls per lb. 

5X90 4100 Aim 5X» BM 

49 AO 37J5 Od 47J0 47.98 

47.90 3805 Dec 4682 47.15 

4X45 37-55 Feb - 45A8 MOT 

4X45 35-90 Apr 4250 *280 

*a m 37 JO Jun 4190 44ja 

44A0 39 AO Jul US US 

4X40 39 AO Aoo 4295 4295 

4005 4U0 Ocl «50 4050 

EsI. Soles 7.902 Prey. Me* 9A93 
Prev. Dav Open Inf. 3I.W i»4M 
PORK BELLIES (CME) 

40.000 lbs-- cents per lb. . 

mf*7 5X00 Aim 9090 9XAS 

4680 5380 Fab 45.00 65J0 

6645 5155 Mar 64*5 6515 


4485 +88 

4122 4-42 

6472 +87 

6480 +J8 

4575 +15 

64.93 +J5 

42A5 +A0 


7140 4 AO 
7480 +.50 

74 JO +.73 . 
7442 4-52 

7510 +J3 

7580 +-50 

7X55 +15 

7150 - 4 A3 


5X95 +J3 

47-40 —05 

4605 483 

4il5 — J8 
4270 +JS 
4480 +.10 

4X15 —IS 
4270 —.10 

4027 — 83 


91 AS +LB8 
4X47 -SB 
6X20 — J5 


Gurrevic} r Options 


COPPER (COMER) ■ : 

77-s ua 

79X0 59A5 5a» 77.15 77JS 

^ SS “c 7520 76A0 

- -75AO ' 60A5 Jon • 7X30 74J0 

TSM 60J9 Mar 7X30 71M 

7425 - 4080 AAav 7215 7155 

7X50 6230 Jui 7135 7135- 

7190 44M SdP 

7488 . M79 D«C - 

• 4115 4X70 Jan 

7240 4X50 MOT 

EP^Saies 7890 Prev. Sates 8JW3 
Prev. Dav Open Int. 85154 off 1.1B 
ALUMINUM (COM EX) .- . . • : 

408001bx-cenfiper Ul 
A ug 

7880 5050 5«P TX50 T6^0 

77 AO 54A0 Dec 7SA0 7S50' 

Jan ■ 

WAO 5920 Mar 

4780 4780 Jld . 49 JO 4PJ0 

Sap ■ ■ 

Dec 

• ' Jan 

- ' Mar 

Mae . . - . -.. ' - 

Eat. Sales 5 Prev.Ratos - r\ 

Prew. Dov Open W. - . 543 up 3 
SILVER (COMEXI ■ ■ 

SjKO frav arr cants per irov ax 

s -S-®‘s ss 

Dec 8520 8608 

Mar 8440 gX5‘ 

May 8758 8B50 

■ Jul 7 ." 8958 8W8 

Sep «M>0 9890 

Sc 9200 92&5 ; 

Mar 9450 W58 

E^Salei Prev. Sates 30.184 

Prev. Day Open Ini. 92A53 up 10*4 

PLATINUM CHYME); ' 

50 fray ol- dollars per Irovoz. ....... 

K «uS O0 «u» 63100 

64480 474X® Jan 53550 63889 

STS) -fffl.ff rBusB 

Prev. Dav Open lnt. 24^67 off 257 
PALLADIUM l NY ME) ’ 

'^ssr^arWwi'iti 

SIS 11*38 BS-ftftlSI 

140-50 12225 Jim .- i 

EsLSofes Prey. Soles - 

i Prev. Doy O pen lot. 7^1 \»27 '* 


77 « 7705 
76$ M ■ 
74J5 7X75 

££ SS 

7200 

7205 

7210 

72.15 

7220 


ififc5Aa5»«r 

B * L5 S w «-i« l i«i 792 «*7TJ 

prw.DOi Ope" !nf. 

GER MAN *vti •. "V+j 

n fflfll 

prev. Day Open rnt- 4X*« 

a««J»6450 0BiM3T OMg* 

:.jSSS8 r;» 

, aM 5 _ ,fgg p^soiea MM2 '• f /-.y 

pSw^DorOpeolRt- *»AJ* oltiM 


j:cv 


OQkfU 


Mtrx A4H : -t 


industrials. 


j-'" ’.'61*30 5J0 

a,<» BM8 . — 550 
«9J 4»S — 5A0 

U » 437 JO- — SAO 

S -rMO 

• 45230 — SAO 


1(250 UUS; ~ J5 
1423514*00 .— OT 
14300 14X« :^75 
'»'.••• 144A5- —15 


W 1^^ 1^ , 
193.10 *S?-S 2ffi, wi M ttett I 

183311 

I79J0 

77X40 JSXW . j™. Jlfffi'jjSB i 

17400 1*4.50 MOV 1 

S3 SJ.S™ 

pStwinf . «ai_upM3 
COTTON 2CNTCB1 

e S5T W 0&’. 7930 792 7 

™ II k:B P 

..as ss s-r-ii 

•M S” art '3K5-5IS 

Ism d5c, 

cgt Sale* 4,700 Prw.SoltS U5* 

Prev. Dov Open 1st. 35344 Ofl208 
HEATING OIL (NT ME 1 

W‘ ,< BTS 5518 

Nov 5X50 

%% as- II M 
£% ■ ss » |§ m 

SIS 55'ft£L0 

erf, Soles Prev. Sole* yiO 

Prev. DoV Open inf. eftAM.upOll 
CRUDE OIL CHYMEf ' 

u g3*-*‘,'gn2 L a . s 

Tirn IS.® Oct 20.79 21.07 

2185 .1X30 Nov 70 AS 2066 

2lS 1X48 Dec XJ0 

205 14A5 J«n TOO fflA9 

.2l5 -T7J8 ffab TOO XJ* 

21 JO 1051 Mar 7225 m« 

71 is iKjifl A Pf ZDJC 2050. 

"21 JO 19-92 May 30.45 

.21 JO 2005 JW-®. 

. ■KSSta—w.T&'BSft® 


»i jo 'mm ■ 
T J40O WOT 


HiSI" 7858 
TTfflt 7?5 

/££.. »• 
n H: 

4X98 tfJB; 


JSjH 5S25 
-H80 JSNj 
-4X35- 56A0 
OX g» 

ss-.a- 
■B »■ 

5X58 5450 






— .S" ! • 

— .n : v • 

—.to.-... 


3L85 n.!S 

sa.BS' 

B'SS: 

3)37 "3050 

Si- 

S3-SS 


JO .7 15 2tfl rfa 2Sfa 
JO 10 7 10 31% 31 ’» 

174 90 H 377 (S’ j l?ft 


S% 15% JSt-cSllM M J » K 

37% Uft tSJ.M* 08 5 ^ ^iS>g i '39fa + U 

JJ 23% TrSnlk 180 XA II 21*> 30% 28% 29ft- fa 

?!ts® - 40 «i^3 2£^+;’ 


90 II 377 I^J 19ft IJ’: + fa 
1 1 73 1154 8 r a 8% 8% 

0 1 2 739 12% 12ft 12% + ’» 

J B3 31ft 31% 31ft— ft 
339 10 9 fa 10 + ft 

20 161 6fa 6ft 4ft— W 


Sfa J2»a Oo^O? -fS- 14 ^ 

31% 21% QuokSC AOa XI 

1ft 3 Quanex 

nv, 10'-: QjfVI n 87 80 

Ufa 31ft Queswr 180 40 M 

28 U OkRell s 02 1.1 12 


04 1 

A 

.92 

11 

JO 

28 

J2 

U 

AS 

22 


1047 19fa 18% 19ft +1« 
1W7 52% Sl% 52fa +lfa 
777 24 25% 23% — ft 

354 7% 7% 7fa— ft 

1*3 10% 10fa 10% + ft 
80 10 9% 10 4 ft 

16 44% Mft 44fa - ft 
798 afa 10 20fa 4 fa 


9% 4 % 
61 +1 
10% + fa 
13% - ft 
5fa 4 ft 
30% + ft 
5fa— ft 
84% +1% 
9 — ft 


4 vtioivie 

& ,15 31 2071 tffa K& * * 

S TWA of U 1 1X4 e 16% w. Ufa -ft 

&&S 1SS& • 

161, lift TrnCdOBl.H S iiii 11W— ft 

17 Ufa Trrncop . 3 10 lift ljfa lift — ft 

SO' , 35fa Trensco 1 J6 XS 614 Ufa 38ft 38fa 

ST t dUi TmSC pi 4-75 9 J • 50 49 3 - 50 t ^ 

18'! Hft tSTlV 1.76 1X5 457 I2fa 13 12ft 

10% 4fa Transcn U0 4ta 5% 59b— % 

52% 41ft Trawlor 228 50 8 3210 45% « 45ft— % 

58 v ; 52 Travel X14 80 149 52ft Eft 52% + fa 

33fa 25ft TrlCan 5J4«1X3 151 32% Kfa 4 fa 

15% 29% TrICnpf 280 XI * 30% 30% 30%— ft 

4lft 22'-,Trialns .12 J 16 741 40% 39fa 40% 4 ft 
46% 28% Tribuns AO M 17 891 Uft 43 44ft 4 ft 


£i: UbfflpBIII "2 W ¥ 

77% 25fa XTRA pi 104 M * 150 27% 27ft 77% 4 % 


r OD9 075 
r r r 


77H IS York in 


7% J% Zapota ,, ,, 4« 

32% 20% Zavre AO IJ 13 38« 

Ufa 9fa Zempx AO XI 8 13 

32fa 18% ZenltnE 120 13W 

13ft B Zen Lab Hi 

19i> I2fa Zero 20 l.f W 299 
30% I7fa Zurnins 20 156 

lOfa Bfa Zwelo n ASe 65 


27ft 26V i 27 


6 % 6 6 — % 
30ft 3ft 2W6- % 
13% 13 13 — A 

12ft Jlfa 32 — y. 

9% »fa «?- fa 
I Bfa 18ft 18% + % 
29 28% 28% 

18 9% 10 


4% lft Trlaifr 
33% 141, Trlntv 
75 42ft Trlnov 


56 4ft J 

JO IJ 99 1051 JTM 33'. 


4 — ft 

33ft 


«ft Trlrwivi 100 IA 21 


29% 21 TrllEPf 280 7J 

45 51 TocsEP 3 AO 4J 12 

16 10 TultbKS ^ ,, 19 

22', 14% TwlnDs JO X3 30 

53% 30% TvcoLb A0 A 3* 

ISV, 11% Tvlor AO 27 24 


15% Tilling .10 -5 14 «?» ^ 

21 Tr |E Pf 280 7J 14 27', 37% 27% 

5 TocsEP 3A0 4J 12 333 54% 55% 54% 4 % 

?0 rSfesi _ .19 514 Ufa Mfa 14% + ft 


TO 3J 30 2 21% 21% 21 fa— fa 

M 0 34 761 53% 51% 52 - ft 

AO 17 26 85 15 14% 15 


NYSE Highs-Lows 


Company Resulls 


PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE 

undertvin* 4 «lr«f P«%-L«t 

AM 5M Dee Aw >4* Dee 
aUWO AostrnttMl Dettor^cwfs pm-unlf. f ^ 0J5 

*SS5 M r r « r r r 

12000 Brtltob Poend»<e«ifs per uniL 

BPound 1» l • J r r 

is! S. frfj.a-a- 

157A4 1*0 r “* “ I ^ 

157A4 142ft r r 1AO . T T 

157A4 145 r ojo r r r 

I57A4 m r B0S 0A0 r r 

5X000 CopodloB D«llar»-oenf*per end. 

^ 74 S OA? 155 r oill OOT 

7X55 7Sft r 0J7 r r 000 

7555 76 r r 001 . r r 

42080 west oermon MorW-cenf, par oHf. 

D !i? S i 3 t J rf.’a 

Si2 53 oj6 OOT 1A8 oao aao r 

5X12 M on 10 7 ]« 1-s ? 

5X12 55 r W2 r r 1OT r 

5X12 56 r r r 190 200 20® 

5X12 58 r M2 AJ r r ,r 

Japanese Yen-ltOitiB ®i o ctuf Ptf unH, 

JY 4S* S l tM r r t r 0^ 

6486 45 r r r r 0J9 003 

6ft 86 44 S 1 0.91 ,f b r r 

4*06 67 0.11 r Mi r ' ' 

aam 48 r r r ■ US r r 

49 r «.« . r r r r 
MM to r r f r 2J9 r 

SL3S® Swiss Franeeceete Per enlf. r 134 

SFrane 44 r r r * r ■-» 

4X99 65 X13 r r t r r 

SS t f r f f » f 

r^Tcnll yol. W I40«9 r CalJepmjiiL SHOTS 

Lort Is pretnlum I purchase Price!. 


5P COMP. INDEX (CME) 

^ ^ 5sr^s,sgfflJ 
sssRSSJiSi^st 


I BP C47MP. tN PEX(NYFE) • 

-SSST - :® SM> T70JD TS1A5 17J» 
uim-' 14031! DOC 78075 UUS 18KJD .IE. 

iSS 18225 MxS 181 AS WX 

IRon faSS J» 18X50 18458 1845* jE 

12730 ^ 16548 8e» ■& 

Doc ' UR- 

Ert.Sdn T2465 Prey- Sam 1M» 
prev. Day Open lot. W5T7 w»J70 


4Commodity Indexes 


• Qok 

Moody's IJJW.iaf 1 

Reuters 1,636.70 1 

D.J. Futures 12958 

Com. Research NA% 

Moody* : base 100 : Dec. 31, 1931. 
p - preliminary? I - final 
Reuters : base 100 : Sep. IB, 1931. 

Dow Jones : base 100 : Dec. 31. 1974. . 


Market Guide 


Previous 

1037001 

L639.TO 

129.82 

22X56 


Commwlities 


London 

Commodities 


.rum 


BM ASK Nfa* I 

SUGAR 

U5. Dollar* per metric tan 


Prevtea* 
BM AM 


2 % 

14% 7% 

ir, iflfa 

Oft 


Eat. voj- 0 lofa of TO fora. Prey, actual sahm: 

«0 lotx Open Intwat : 257 


COFFEE 


French franc, per too ka 


SOO N.T. N.T. U25 

1845 4) 

Nov N.T. N.T. 1045 

U70 +: 


S&P100 


Oct 13X20 13X40 13X30 13280 I3XM 13400 

Dec U08D uua ALT, N.T. U0A0 UI0O 

MOT 15000 15BA0 15100 14880 T49A0 15000 

May 15X40 1MA0 15300 15300 157AB1SUO 
Oct 15980 16180 N.T. N.T. 15V JO 16100 

Dec 164A0 14800 N.T. N.T. .14X40 14900 

Volume: 1099 tare of 50 tens. 


COCOA 

Stem no per metric ton 
sen 1081 U82 IJ92 1080 1JB1 

DK 1316 1319 1033 1317 13» 

MOT 1JS1 1352 1341 1344 1351 

MW 1372 1374 1082 IJO 1370 

Jul 1391 1395 1391 1391 1389 

sea 1A09 1A10 1 1*16 IA08 1A06 

Dec 1330 1A3S 1A41 1A37 -1A29 

Volunter 4340 lots uf 10 tons. : 


GASOIL 

UX daflars par metric ton 
Aug 14X50 16X00 16600 UA25 16X50 16X75 

Sep 14025 16500 16700 K7J5 14035 14100 

OCt 17X73 14000 16900 149J5 17000 17075 

NOV 17200 17000 17135 171-50 17200 77275 

DOC 12100 1733S 17S3S 17X75 17200 1743S 

Jan N.T. N.T. 1Z30O 17*00 17400 17500 

Feb N.T. N.T. 17*00 17S0O 17450 17X00 

Mar N.T. N.T. 17080 17400 17080 17300 

APT N.T. N.T. 14000 17100 17000 17500 

Volume: X*M lots of 100 ton*. 

Sources: Reuters and London Petroleum Ex* 
change. 




Afr 6 . 

Commodify 

Today 

Prev. 

Aluminum, R,- 

WAS 

. ".77JS 

Cotte*it> _ 

0.9? 

- X99 

CoRPorotacfrolvrib lb 

. fflJSS-Af 

- - O85-0S 

Iran FOB, ton 

-2130O 

jnoa 

Lead, lb 


. M2 

PrlnfctoRvvdl • 

-087 

007 

Silver, frov at 

- ." US. 

- - KS2S 

Steel fblltetsL Ian . 

- • 47300 

- - *7300 

steer (scrap), ton 

. BM6 

05-44 

Tin, lb - • 

X1271 

XT3B 

29 RC. lb 

OAT- A* 

. OA7-A* 

Source : AP. " ." T 




London Metals 


Company 

Par Amt 

Pmr 

Roc. 

INCREASED 



• 


O 07ft 

IO-1 

XU 

INITIAL 




AppOM Power A 





QlatuiCorp 





Weyenbero Shoe 

a 

.18 

10-1 

►1 

USUAL'.'. 




BonkHulKtln® Eaulo 





Capitol HoK!W 3 Coro 

o 

22 



B nervy NM-m ine 

Q 




at Nlttcrn NekoDso 



9vW 


Marian Ifiboratartn 





Northwest PUb Svt - 

Q A2ft 



Pcnn.EnvXMfg 

Q. 

.13 

10-5 


Ppaples Energy 

Q 

20 10-15 


Pioneer Gruun . 





XTRA Corn. 

a 

46 

B-ai 

"S19. 

a-aamat; m-ntentuy 
annum 

a quoi tuLtyi i — mi. 

SaoreeiMPI. 






Nfa 

Ufa 

Ufa 

— 

1, 

n/i4 

Ifa 

Ifa 

Pfa 

ui. 



fa 

ifa 

lft 

3 

Ufa 

n% 

— 

— 

% 

Th 

lft 

«fa 

u 

Ufa 

Mfa 

•a. 

m 

j 

*fa 

4 

» 

Ufa 

Ufa 

— 

in 

<p> 

ifa 

n 

4** 

Tfa 

9ft 

m 

4fa 

4ft 

| 

iff 

2fa 

s 

7fa 

9 

7 

til 

MW 

Ufa 

fa 

i 

A 

7 

Nfa 

Ufa 



1i 

1% 

» 

« 

Ufa 


— 

— 

ini 

ura n n t 

80. 

BO. 

Oft. 

21 


out,; MM wbone l)i*l; wal M*e.nL *29.123 
Pan: total volarac i«U«, MM mm bu.HUU 
SAP Mlhdec 

HMllIXn laelRAS dose IlUt -091 
Sourer CBOE. 


Cmsia oQaingt of localities, fipawiil 
*rvkei or intawn m «■! enaie pidbfirtbed 
in lUs u w we gef xre not uitborded -in 
rmnln imipfiaioas ia utikih Ac Ituetm- . 

(Wild Tribune it distribuud. to- 
dndms the UaUcd SuMtof . Ameses, md 
do dm cMxduic oHmD*> of sccunbex 
tervhn or intacsts in these juradfcbons 
Die latenubrOasl Hoald Tribune assmsts , 
bo imxaiiibffiw wfebB»«er loranv idvtf' 

tisemenis foe ofkringi of any kind. 


U.Ke Is Probing 
Gull Arms Supply 

The Associated Pros 

LONDON — The Customs and 
Excise Service says it is investigat- 
ing alleged illegal aims shipments 
from Britain to Iran and Iraq, Lon- 
don press reports Thursday said 
that as many as SO companies may 
be involved. 

“Our inquiries involve a number 
of. British companies, but we are 
not prepared to namc them," tbe 
Customs and Excise Service said in 
a brie! statement Wednesday night. 

The British domestic new agen- 
cy, Press Assbdancai, said that Iran 
is thought to be the main recipient. 
The goMcrnmim* has banned, the 
export from Britain of equipment 
that would exacerbate or prokmg 
the Gutf-War, which began in Sep 1 , 
tember 1980..- . • • - ... •’ 1-.- 


JtorliaB par- n ut rlc too . - 

soot •_ 113500112700113700 112900 

Forward . " wauxMuao . 10*5001 uxor " 

COPPER CATHODES (HfaD Grada) - ' 

SfarfTnp par iiwtilc taa_- - 

SPOl.-. 110700 TW90O1 12900-113000 . 

Forward 100400 1 08700 WWAO 109*00 

"COPPER CATHODES (Standard) ' . " 
StlUn p par m alr l ctaii . ; ■ . 

Snot . . 110780 110900 111700 112000 

Forward 1B8XD0 .100*80 -. WOOS . M9S0D 
LEAD 

StafMbvaiMc tan 

Spot 40200 40X00 39400 31500 
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To Oar Readers • 

tLS. Treasuries data was not 
available in this edition because of 
transnossion delays. 
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World Bank Peru Loans 
On Nonaccrual Bctsis ' . 

Untten • ■>{ 

WASHINGTON — The World 
.Bank ha£ placed its loans to Pern 
on a. nonperfomring basis tiArancp 
of delayed payments by the couo-' 
t^r a Worid Bank official said 
Thursday. ... ; 

Tteoffidal, who asked notto be 
identified, said that Peru was more 
than six months overdue on inter- 
est and principal payments and 
that, according to bank policy, the 
country's toanshad to be declared 
to be on a nonaccrual bas is . As. of 
June 3ft Peru was mare than six 
months overdue on $69 million erf 
prindpalandintereston totalfoans 
outsmidxng .of S1JT72. biltioc. ti» 
official said. " a 
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oivr s Pretax Earnings 

Rose 15.5% in First Half 


British Companies Rapidly Widen Their U.S. Beachhead 


Juris Kaza 

Sprcuti to the UcraU Tribune 

STOCKHOLM — SKF AB, toe 
Swedish maker of look and ball- 
beanngs, said Thursday ihai its 
firsi-half pretax earnings rose a 
bet ter- than -expected 15.5 percent 
from a year earlier, to 821 million 
kronor, or about $125.4 million. 

Adjusted for the divestment of 
SKFs steel operations last year 
sales were up 9 percent, to 9.9 bJL 
lion kronor, from 9.1 billion kronor 


in the first half of 1986. SKF said. 

111 die second quarter alone, 
“rmngs totaled 441 million kro- 
nor. up from 380 million kronor in 
Jne first quarter and 361 million 
kronor in Lfae second quarter of 
1986. it said. 


Despite the higher earnings and 
sales, SKF forecast in its interim 
report that earnings for all of 1987 
would be unchanged from 1986. 

a somewhat lower sales lev- 
el. 


Ptocordia Shares 


Stir Strong Interest 


Reuters 

STOCKHOLM — Procordia 
AB s public offering, the largest 
in the history of the Stockholm 
bourse, is expected to be heavily 

oversubscribed when the appli- 
cation period begins on Friday. 

Dealers said Thursday that 
the 7 million share issue, which 
is valued at I billion kronor 
($153 million), had attracted 
' considerable interest despite 
strong criticism of the terms of 
the offer. Four institutional in- 
vestors and Procordia employ- 
ees have been allotted a total 40 
percent of Lhe shares. 

Many analysts say that the 
shares, priced at 150 kronor 
apiece, are a bargain, but the 
general public will only be able 
to subscribe to 1.7 million 
shares. 


Some analysts said they were 
concerned by SKFs pessimistic 
signal. 

“Our own forecast was for 780 
million or 790 million kronor." so 
the first-half figure “is quite good," 
said Nigel Yandefl, an analyst with 
EnsldJda Securities, the London af- 
filiate of Skandinaviska Enskilda 
Bankcn. "But if they are looking 
for declining sales in terms of 

Swedish kronor, that's not particu- 
larly encouraging.” 

With continental currencies 
strengthening against the Swedish 
krona, “You would have thought 
they would improve their position 
in Germany," Mr. Yandell re- 
marked. He pointed out that the 
only dear improvement the compa- 
ny reported in that market was in 
sales to the West German auto in- 
dustry. 

“There are quite a lot of hints 
that there will be a weak second 
half.” he said. “Our forecast was 
for an increase to 1.6 billion kronor 
pretax, but now that mav be a little 
high." 


By Warren Gerier 

Inicnwiiorul Herald Tribune 

LONDON — If Paul Revere were alive 
these days, he'd be hard pressed to cope 
with the latest British assault on America: 
In the last five days alone, U.K. raiders 
have launched takeover bids totaling S3.7 
billion for U.S. companies, nearly as much 
as the S5 billion spent for all of 1985. 

The bids include a SI .24 billion bid by 
Blue Arrow PLC for Manpower Inc- the 
world's largest part-time help agency: a 
$1.6 billion bid by Hanson Trust PLC for 
Kidde Inc,, maker of Jacuzzi whirlpool 
baths; and an $820 million offer for First 
Jersey National Corp., New Jersey’s 
fotinh-largest bank, by the U.S. arm" of 
National Westminster Bank PIC. 

Indeed, so far this year. British compa- 
nies have offered more than SIS billion for 
U.S. companies, compared uiih$I3 billion 
for all of last year, according to Bob Cow- 
dl. head of U.K. equity research at the 
London brokerage Hoare Goveti Lid. 

Most of this year's bids have proved 
successful or are still outstanding, with the 


notable exception of Robert Maxwell’s 
aborted S2 billion hostile offer for Har- 
court Brace Jovanovich Inc. 

To be sure, British companies have been 
pounding the U.S. acquisition trail for de- 
cades. British firms, in part due to lan- 
guage, legal and accounting similarities, 
have long topped the list of overseas inves- 
tors in die United States, holding SSI. 4 
billion in direct investments at the end of 
1986 against S25.4 billion for the Japanese. 

But British companies have had to run a 
gauntlet of takeover defenses, often in the 
form Of VS. litigation from shareholders 
and directors. Moreover, not all U.K.- 
launched takeovers have been a resounding 
financial success. The most recent case in 
point was Midland Bank PLCs divestiture 
last year of its California-based subsidiary. 
Crocker National Corp- the struggling re- 
tail bank it had acquired in 1981. 

Still, over the past two years the pace of 
acquisitive British firms has become furi- 
ous and the prey ever larger. 

The biggest nans Atlantic purchase came 
earlier this year, with British Petroleum 


PLCs 57.6 billion acquisition of the stake 
in its Standard Oil Co. subsidiary that it 
did not alreadv own. Before that. Unilever 
PLCs S3.1 billion acquisition of Chesc- 
b rough- Pond's Inc. late last year had been 
the biggest. 

Many British manufacturers, forced to 
streamline operations to survive a severe 
shakeout Li i 980-81. have come to enjoy a 
steady stream of profits and have amassed 
large cash hoards. 

That cash flow, bolstered by large credit 
facilities extended by London's mush- 
rooming financial .sector, is being fusneled 
into (he United States, where markets are 
bigger and more easily penetrated. 

U.S. investment banks, which have up- 
graded their presence in London following 
last year's market deregulation, are in- 
creasingly influent is! in determining where 
such cash flow will be funneled m the 
United Slates. 

.As a recent editorial in The Indepen- 
dent. the British daily, suggested: “The 
message reiterated by the top management 
at companies like ICI PLC. GEC PLC. and 


Hanson Trasi PLC is that the United 
States remains the largest. nio-.t fluid and 
mast accessible of world markets The rela- 
tive paucity or intra- European deals under- 
lines how far we have to go before we 
create a genuine European market." 

A second major factor behind the new 
British wave has been the U.S. dollar’s 
sharp depreciation ir. 1985-86 

Now that the pound appears a bit shaky 
against the dollar, compame- may .seek to 
snatch up L>.S. assets while they rcmjin 
cheap. As the dollar strengthens, the larger 
will be the profit contribution from the 
U.S. subsidiary when those earnings are 
repatriated into pounds, the thinking goes. 

A third prod to the British buying spree 
in the United States has been Londons 
long-running bull market. A steady surge 
in share prices on the London Slock E\- 
change over the pasi three years has en- 
abled numerous companies, including 
small to mid-size firms, to raise large 
amounts of fresh capita! as fodder for a 
takeover bid — often for U.S. companies 
triple their size. 



Lord Hanson, the chair- 
man of Hanson Trust 
PLC. whose SI.6 bliiion 
offer for Kidde Inc. is 
one of the latest brace of 
British takeover bids for 
American companies. 


GM Reverses Policy, Renews Incentives to Cut Inventories 


By John Holusha 

.VfK 1 York Times Service 

DETROIT — General Motors Corp.. which 
had vowed to resist any more major sales- 
incenrive campaigns, has announced its biggest 
incentives yet to cut inventories, with interest 
rales on car loans as low as 1.9 percent and 
rebates of up to $ 1 , 000 . 

GM said Wednesday that it was offering the 
incentives, which apply to most models through 
Sept. 30, to move nearly 1 million 1987 cars off 
dealers' lots and to prepare for 1988 models. 

The move virtually ensures that GM will 
report an operating loss in the third quarter. 


analysts said, and may leave the company vul- 
nerable to a strike by ibe United Auto Workers 
union from Sept. 14, when the current contract 
expires. 

“They have a 78-day supply of cars now." 
said Jack V. KLiman, an analyst with Kidder. 
Peabody & Co., "and the incentives could take 
them down to about 36 days by the middle of 
September. They could be awfully short of cars 
if there is a strike.” Industry officials consider a 
60-day supply of cars the most desirable. 

GM's stock closed down 87.5 cents at 
587.875 in Thursday trading on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


Chrysler Corp.. offering loan rales as low as 
3.7 percent or cash rebates, said it would study 
GM's plan. Ford Motor Co., with 3.9 percent 
rates, declined io comment. 

This is the third consecutive year that GM 
has mounted a big campaign io reduce inven- 
tories. 

However, when last year's campaign, 
with 2.9 percent car loans, helped produce a 
third-quarter operating loss of 5338 million. 
GM said it would forgo the costly inducements. 

Under pressure from its shareholders, the 
company pledged to stop seeking a specific 
market share and io bolsier earnings. 


LONGTIME S 



Conquest VHP 
in titanium 
and gold 


Alcatel Plans SeBofl, HT Chief Says 


NEW YORK — ITT Corp.'s 
chairman and chief executive, 
Rand V. Araskog, said Thursday 
that Alcatel NV. its joint venture 
with Compagnie Ginirale d'Bcc- 
iriciit of France, was planning a 
series of divestitures and acquisi- 
tions over the co ming months. 

Mr. Araskog, declined to be spe- 
cific about the plans, saying only 
^Mhat the acquisitions would not be 
major. ITT owns 37 percent of the 
venture. 

ITT and CGE established the 
venture, the world's second-largest 
telecommunications company be- 
hind American Telephone & Tele- 
graph. at the end of last year. CGE 
hold* 55.6 percent of Alcatel, with 
the remaining share slip among a 
number of companies. 

Alcatel’s revenue is expected to 
be about $12 billion a year. 

Mr. Araskog said told securities 


analysts that ITT was finished for 
the rime being with its own restruc- 
turing. The reshaping had taken 
place through the sale or purchase 
of assets. 

“We've sold about what we 
wanted and our cash flow is about 
where we want it," Mr. Araskog 
said after the meeting. 

Mr. Araskog said that acquisi- 


New World Presses Kenner 


lions would be too expensive now. 
considering prevailing market con- 
ditions. "It’s lough to buy anything 
now and get a good price,” he said. 

The ITT chairman added that 
the company plans to continue the 
previously announced share repur- 
chase program it began this year. 
To date, he said. ITT has bought 
about 2.3 million or the 10 million 
shares authorized for repurchase. 


Unilever to Buy 
Plant, Seed Labs 


Unisys President Resigns 


United Press International 

LOS ANGELES — New World 
Entertainment Ltd_ rebuffed in an 
earlier takeover attempt , said 
Thursday that it will begin a S41-a- 
share tender offer for the outstand- 
ing shares of Kenner Parker Toys 
Inc. Kenner Parker, a major U.S. 
toy and game maker, refused New 
World's previous $41-a-share offer, 
saying it could better manage the 
company without New World's in- 
tervention. 


ITT now has about 141.8 million 
shares outstanding. 

In addition. Mr. Araskog said 
that ITT sees continued profit 
growth in 1987 from the $494.0 
million, or $3.23 a share, it earned 
in 1986. 

The company said that most of 
its operations would contribute to 
the earnings growth this year, led 
by strong pricing in paper products 
and financial services and firm de- 
mand for its electronics and de- 
fense businesses. 


ROTTERDAM — Unilever 
Group. The British-Dutch 
foods and detergents group, 
said Thursday that it has agreed 
to buy a plant breeding institute 
and a seed development labora- 
tory from Britain’s Ministry for 
Education and Science for £66 
milli on ($104 million). 

The research centers had a 
joint operating profit last year 
of £4.5 milli on on £11.3 million 
income, Unilever said. 

Unilever said the acquisition 
of the Plant Breeding Institute 
and the National Seed Develop- 
ment Organization will aid the 
company's plans to expand its 
agricultural sector, which in- 
cludes plantations, seed breed- 
ing. tissue culture, animal feed 
firms and fish farms. 


BLUE BELL. Pennsylvania — 
Unisys Corp. said Thursday that its 
board had accepted the resignation 
of Paul G. Stem as president and a 
director effective Dec. 31. It did not 
say why he had resigned, and no 
successor was named. 

The computer company's direc- 
tors also approved the realignment 
of duLies of some senior executives 
and the formation of a manage- 
ment board reporting to the chair- 
man. W. Michael Blumenthal. 

Analysis said the moves marked 
the final step in Mr. Blumeuthal’s 
assertion of control over the com- 
pany created last year through the 
merger of Burroughs Corp. ana 
Sperry Corp. Mr. Blumenthal. a 
former U.S. Treasury secretary, 
was chairman at Burroughs. 

Barry Tarasoff. an analyst at 
Werlheim & Co, said of Thurs- 
day's move. “This was a consolida- 
tion by Blumemhal.” 


Stephen Dube of Shearson Leh- 
man Brothers said: “It is obvious 
that there is no one who is to be 
viewed as the senior executive of 
the company other than Mike BIu- 
menthal. Prior to lhe merger, ii was 
Stem who had been regarded as the 
possible successor.” 

Analyst* said it appeared that 
Mr. Stem, who is 48 years old. was 
forced out by Mr. Blumemhal. 61 . 1 
who had brought Mr. Stem to Bur- 
roughs in 1981 to head its manufac- 



turing engineering operations. 

Analysis said that while Mr. Blu- 
menthal had assumed full control 
over Unisys's post-merger direc- 
tion. certain members of the man- 
agement board emerged with in- 
creased authority. 

One is James Unrufi. the execu- 
tive vice president, who was given 
responsibility for Unisys’s finances 
and international operations. He 
had been in charge of corporate 
staff and planning. 
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Debt Plan’s End 


Exposes Dome 
To Creditors 


^ !5 on J There’s never beenaguide to Asia like thisone! 


TORONTO — Dome Petro- 
leum Ltd. said that an interim 
repayment plan for its 62 bil- 
lion Canadian dollar ($4.7 bil- 
lion) debt has been terminated 
because its lenders could not 
agree on an extension. 

The company, whose acquisi- 
tion by Amoco Corp. for $3.8 
billion is awaiting creditors] ap- 
proval. said it would continue 
making payments to creditors 
as if the plan were still in effort. 

But, a Dome spokesman said 
Wednesday. “We're in a slightly 
more precarious position. . .. 
Any lender can now take indi- 
vidual action against the 
pany to claim their loans.” 

In May 1986. Dome's 56 
creditors agreed to accept re- 
duced payments on debts until 
a comprehensive debt restruc- 
turing could be developed. The 
creditors signed waivers prom- 
ising not to call their loans. 

The interim plan expired 
June 30: Dome was seeking an 
extension to Aug. 31. With the 
plan’s collapse. Dome loses the 
protection of the waivers. 


NEW YORK — The $700 mil- 
lion that Rapid-American Corp. 
has agreed to pay for Elizabeth 
Arden Inc. is high, analysts say, but 
Rapid-American contends it can 
raise Arden's profit enough to justi- 
fy the price. 

Rapid-American, controlled by 
Meshulam Riklis, operates 1,226 
McCray's variety stores with an- 
nual sales of $1. 7 billion, and Fa- 
berg 6 Inc., a beauty products and 
apparel maker. 

Arden, a unit of Eli Lilly & Co., 
is being acquired through FabergjL 
The price — which is 1.7 times 
Arden's estimated 1987 sales — is 
$100 million more than many fi- 
nancial analysts believed Arden 
would command. 

“The price for Arden is an ex- 
traordinary number," Allan Moi- 
tus, a cosmetic industry consultant, 
said of the transaction announced 
Wednesday. 

Nancy Hall, a cosmetics analyst 
with Smith Barney, Harris Upham 
& Co- said, “Cosmetic companies 
continue to fetch premium prices, 
because buying recognized brand 
names and franchises worldwide is 
far safer than launching a cosmetic 
brand from scratch." 

Last November. Squibb Corp. 


sold its Charles of the Ritz Group 
Ltd. cosmetic and fragrance unit 
for about $630 million, or about 1 J 
limes its estimated annual sales, to 
Yves Saint Laurent SA. 


Dan Manelia. chairman of Fa- 
beigft, said, “We thought it was an 
opportune time to get into the cos- 
metics business.” 

Arden, whose makeup, fra- 


Maxwefl Says Merger 
With Elsevier Is Possible 


AMSTERDAM — Robert Max- 
well, the British publisher, said 
Thursday that he wants to discuss 
cooperation, or even a merger, with 
Elsevier NV. the Dutch publisher 
of which he owns 8.5 percent. 


Mr. Maxwell disclosed the size of 
the stake on Thursday. It is valued 
at 83.7 million guilders ($39.57 mil- 
lion), and represents 4.456 million 
shares in Elsevier, which last week 
lost a bidding war with Wolters 
Samsom Groep NV for a third 
Dutch publisher. KJuwer NV. Mr. 
Maxwell, who last week requested 
a meeting with Elsevier, said he 
would soon meet its chairman. 
Pierre Vinken. 


grances, and skin care products are 
sold in department stores and drug- 
stores. was bought by Lilly in 1971 
for $37 million. 

Its operating profit in 1986 was 
S32.6 million, down 22 percent 
from 1985, on sales of $397.9 mil- 
lion. 

But Mr. Manelia said. "We eval- 
uated the price we paid for Arden 
on the basis of what we felt it was 
worth to us. not on its operating 
profits today.” 

He said Arden will prosper just 
as Fabergi has since it was bought 
by Rapid- American's McGregor 
apparel unit in 1984 for 5176 mil- 
lion. 

At the time, industry analysts 
believed Rapid-American couldn’t 
turn around the marginally profit- 
able Fabergi, which makes such 
brands as Aquanet hair spray and 
Brute fragrances for men. 

Mr. Manelia said that since 1984. 
Faberge’s sales have increased 33 
percent and profit has doubled. 

In the year ended Jan. 31, Fa- 
berg£ Inc„ which now includes 
McGregor, had operating earnings 
of $69 2 million on 5550 million in 
sales. Mr. Manelia said. Excluding 
McGregor, Faberge’s operating 
earnings were S35.5 million on 
sales of $307 million. 
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Address 
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TOO 8USY TO MOVE ? Wcuae ] 
Locerinc Tacni U-dor\ «■>*» ' 

fteoew ttn.-’r'n Rito » l *** , 
3 &i 6 . We orto hg-*i- VSW'. i 




FBESCH PRO\TyrF r n 

COTE D’AZUR 


■ ‘w j t l ' V t tf J » i 


rtVAywivv a 


SjfcifP 


! real estate 

REAL ESTATE 

i FOR SALE 

FOR SALE 


■rnffiRi 


SWITZERLAND 


KAJHSWtG. 75*q.m. 2 *» <ot* opart- 

INTERLAKB 4 

BSNSEOBaUM) 


PARIS & SUBURBS 




ton near Hma*. SJoane S*reef & 
West End. £ 4 H>jD 0 D. Tat 037 25 *U 9 . 



Orh ^Onto away hen iha world fan- 
out raort does toerlalnq, we an of- 
fer you oa*£ee of 1 Vi -64 room qaart- 
menB with fatfmSic *iew to Lobe Tbm 
The ideal kxaton to spend your mod 
vduotif time! 

Fnw far *de to fara fa isra. mortgage* 
at 6%. Please contact US. Your espy or 
aur 43tpage color farochura aweds you. 
Our upenena a yaw lecurty! 



l*T2* 




USA RESIDENTIAL 


AFFORD AN APAKTMBIT 
IN NEW YORK \ 

Newly coretniCod 1 & 2 bedroom hear- 

nnondonwiim on M w ^i Wtoi 'e upper 




;ii-1 


“BLAYLOCK” 

ONE Of THE GRAND ESTATE 

OF CANADA 

Nerecn. 2 nn»n Co-untoio 

Pasi 1 ) -a aoess ieta !Jtn.nof Spokane. 

VTA, cn Enjtyi scutur • estate on koc * 1 

Knot Lev* : e.0K »q. ft. of man rea- 
ctance pf ruoeum qv9tY, yeot -archn 
teouttf S to*orv; .nte>est. ipaoous. 
q uo te tobte roam* offer osrmyjahed. 
intoresnng. teubt setnngs tor many 
purposes C j itqge house, carefaver s 
cottage, grwnftouito. s-nmmmg pool- 
lcgoon-spa-wuna cc-miScv term com- 
pies, golf ctact>ce tar-oces. coquet 
court. DC-nfc s gxenj. hrfeopter [aid- 
ing areas, gw* tome. beorft house, 
boat doetaig faoSno-Mt cruets a uir. 
lira) 1c- cere acrcr jc al garden featuring 
terraced iawm. tieiea rodeerws. rodi 

S den roc* cote pones & ■“Wm- 
L The perfeC camor** retreat, pn- 
ucw hospital, he-ith spa. c o nfcry n cn 
center, f cr n ii y compo m d. m an vea 
renowned tor ftihng. boatito. tokeqg 
ter sUmg. gotnrg Asking 59 , 000,000 
U.S.. Brochure Avoriable. 

Call Bwbar a McArthur 
CHASE INTSNATIONAL 
P.O. Box I MT) 

Lot* Tehee. NV 8 IMS 
702-631 -2953 -Fa* 702-588-S04O 


CONDOMINIUM FOR SALE down- 
town Montreal Quebec, Ccnodo. 
About 700 sq tr. $120400 Comtoi 
51 4-227-6266 or write to: PO Bow 211 
Piedmont, Quebec Canada JOB 1KO 


CARIBBEAN 


1 bedrooms? $180,000 

2 bedrooms: from $290,000 

Goad iwsqto t for (ha fay*"- Fob» 

levs pofonricJ for rsntd income. Lets of 
inanities. 

Tel: 212/996-3900 



f T v‘ i’f v -‘iuT 


'-1 





n :- ' . 1 -* 



ICZ-MvIlvi liMvieu-ymJ 



MONACO 


COSTA RICA 


FRENCH PROV INCES 


VILLA 

SOUTH OF FRANCE 

Between Nice and Com. Superb lo- 
cation. fantastic kmfacoping. ortAod 
lakes, otympc toed swuranng pool, 
severed tenna courts, guarded at year 
round, 2 run. from the sea. (Les Hauls 
De Vauaremer). Living, dnng. fuliy 
equpped latchwi. 4 bed r ooms. * bath- 
rooms. servants quwtors, covered ter- 
race. private garden and slue use to 


wxranmn pool. 

Avoilafcfe far Immediate oe m pascy 
CALL CANADA: (416) 449-3500 
Pkiim: R= Z7SO.OOO 


COTE D'AZUR 

h medieval VBSefrcxidie sor Mat be- 
tween Censes and Monte Carlo, very 
chortl i n g 14 x 11 t monft 1 bedroom, dou- 
ble Suing, sunny front 6 bads eepasure, 
completely 1 enerv at ed with phone, 
bathroom. My equpped latchen. 
F 700.000 France Oll 5 . 17.01 or write 
to-. P. Touhatos . Peek Palace. Monaco. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


dH5EA_ 2 luxury 1 -bedroom bdeoay 
flats, private sola. 84 yn. El 35400. 
Tel: Mr Lfct 01 351 1 325 or 352 8026 



.,v 


Eoriy XVHlh century chateau, XV* cartury dungeon and its ^wruture. 
8.47 ha landcoaped Estate bordering river wifo moats ond canaL 
Historical monument. 

PubGc auction sola on October 23, 1987 of 3 fwn. at th® oommunify hoB at 
St loup/Thouot n tho Commune of tfte St Loup Lumoire. 

Opening pike FF. 6,800,000 
Deposit far biddtag Hr- l^SOCLOOO {certSed check) 

For erry n farm u tion contact the offtce of AWre Heo^ DUCOIN 
Notaire 7 W 00 St LoupLomwa Tel: {l^ 49 M 40 i) 6 . 

Proceeds will go to the FRENCH NATIONAL CANCB? RJND. 


— FRENCH RIVIERA — 

for gotf taversr 

Company rank in St Raphael VAR. 
Wi Rfc. forenight or monlh- 

Beautiful villa, 600 living sq.m. ipa» 
furnished and decorated, hilly 
equipped inducing Inen end dishes. 6 
bedrooms - 6 bathrooms. 130 sq.m, 
reception - bllards - spa - sau /J°: 
swimming-pool IS x 7. Terms -8000 
sqm. enclosed park. Next to 1 8 hole 
golf course (5 rounds of golf included) 

. Possibility 12 persons. 

Write; HAVAS 
8370C St Raphael 
rf 1 21 1 or telex 461 935 


TTvTi 


hmj 


il3 


wTii 

l ’ ' t » Ts 1 



be yours. 
Easy credit 
terms 

available 


Here's an outstanding oppor- 
tunity to acquire a sizable 
piece of America's ranchland 
at a very modest cost. 

Sangre de Cristo Ranches Inc., the land de- 
velopment subsidiary of Forbes Magazine, 
the American financial publication, is noyv 
offering for sale scenic ranchland in Colorado s 
Rocky Mountains. Spectacular land tor a 
homesite and a lifetime of appreciation. 
Minimum 5-acre ranch sites Starting at 54,500 
Send today for tact kit and full color brochure ^ 

FOYbES EUROPE" ~~JL 

SANGRE DE CRISTO RANCHES INC. 

p.O. BOX 86. DopL ATT 

LONDON SVVJl5UT 

ENGLAND 


South of Switzerland, rtecr or port, 
some estates and double estates for 
sale in top posittonj with wonderful 
view on take and mountain*. 

Price*: from I j 2 50,000.- S.Fr. 

Box 175, 

CH-6601 Locarno or 
Phene 0041-93-32.17.32. 


LONDON RESIDENTIAL 
LE 1 T 1 NG AGENTS 


KENWOODS 


FURNISHED APTS/HOUSES 

london/suburbs 

SHORT/LONG LETS 
TEL. (1)402 2271 
TLX: 25271 KENWOD G 


LONDON* ENGLAND 

In the very best parts of Town we have a large 
selection of apartments and houses furnished and 
maintained to traditionally high Eng l ish standards. 
It will be our pleasure to help you find your London 
home for long or short term rentals. 

Please confacf our Furnished Letting Department 


S Arlinaton Street, St. James’s, London SW1A 1RB 
o /ininy Telephone . D14 g 3 ^ 

Telex: 25341 Fax (01) 491 3541 
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Ideas bring growth 
to finance. 

The birth 
of Ferruzzi 


In October 1985 Gruppo Ferruzzi set out its 
plans to create one of die biggest agro-industrial 
groups in the world, to extend its activities into 
new sectors and to expand into new continents. 
In less than two years Gruppo Ferruzzi has 
become the largest agro-industrial group in 
Europe and the third largest in die world. 
Furthermore it is the second private-sector 
industrial conglomerate in Italy with an 
aggregate turnover of over 18 billion dollars. 

The Group’s idea to use agricultural products 
for industrial and energy uses, and its related 
programme for environmental protection is a focal 
point of international debate. The driving force 
behind this extraordinary expansion has been 
Agricola Finanziaria, the Group’s holding company. 
Its success on the financial market has allowed 
it to make large-scale investments, such as the 
acquisition of CPC Europe, leader in the starch 
sector, the acquisition of a controlling interest in 
Montedison and B6ghin-Say, and the 
restructuring of the sugar sector which makes 
the Group Europe’s leading sugar producer. 

The market capitalization of the Agricola 
Finanziaria group amounts to about 20 billion 
dollars. 


And now it is time for it to grow even more. 
Agricola Finanziaria is increasingly identified 
with Gruppo Ferruzzi and so Ferruzzi Agricola 
Finanziaria has been bom. 

All the activities of the Group will converge in 
the new holding company so that in due course 
Ferruzzi Agricola Finanziaria and Gruppo 
Ferruzzi will form a single entity. 

Its theatre of operations is increasingly 
worldwide. 

Ferruzzi Agricola Finanziaria will span five 
continents. 

Its widely diversified activities follow a single 
vertical structure from agriculture to services, 
from trading to agro-industry, from chemicals to 
the advanced services sector and finally to 
numerous industrial and financial shareholdings. 
Ferruzzi Agricola Finanziaria will he quoted on 
all the main European Stock Exchanges 
including London and Paris. This will lead to a 
broad national and international shareholder 
base in line with the Group’s importance. 

The cycle is in constant movement; two years 
ago ideas brought growth to finance. Today 

Finance is bringing growth to ideas. 


Ferruzzi 

Agricola Finanziaria 
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S3 
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20 10-, A-omsc 
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19% 18% 18% — % 

15% 

15% CFCdun 

ii 54% A-ekpr 



66 63% 66 4-2% 

42 

34ft CenM pt 

32% '8% A -ek sc 


53 

32% 31% 31% X % 
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11 CcntSe 

67% 61% A-tpr 2.94 
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8% Cent ret 
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43’t 42 Ah no or 
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6% 
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9 ChOevA 
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ai 

13% ChmoPs 
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8% 
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41 
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5 
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32 
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30 

14% <4% 14% 4- % 

60% 

■UAi C'fadcl 


13 CMarca JS 1.7 

12' a CcfnOcO 80 26 

14 CWIncA 20 

Ui a CWnncB 21 

ts. CqpUFO 5 

2% Cara. » 2 

2% CareE B 
2' « CorcE A AS* 2-2 5 

»% Carml n .32 JJ 8 
14 CamCr n 
54' . CaroP (X 5.00 ai 
5' t CasMan J21 SJ) 6 
13% CasNA 80b 18 33 
?4*» CcsFiJ 2J0a SJ 


JO 12 30 

49 
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3 16% 16% 16% 

11 32% 32 32 —1% 

1 IS IS IS 

2 15% 15% 15% + Vt 

78 11 lots 11 + Vj 

71 2% 21s 29, + % 

29 2'. 31, 3U— 1, 

60 2% 2', 2% 

65 8% 8% *%— % 

I2SI 15% 14% IS — % 
'5QJ 59 58Vs S9 + % 
21 6% 4% 6% * % 

3 21 21 31 

2? 25*. 25% 25% t % 

82 6% b% 6% + vs 

285 7's 7% 7% — % 

347B 15% 151, IP-, — l, 
10: 36'. 36', 36% 

10 VP- 13% 13% 6 % 

14 9% 9% 9% + % 

11 10 % 101 * 10 % — % 

12 6% 6' k 6'.— V* 

10 J(ls 37% 38 Vs * % 

105 38% 37% 38% 4-1% 
52 7 6% 6% — 1 ■ 

28 35% 351ft 35% 4- % 

6 4 6 6 

963 371'. 36' ft 3V, 4- % 
130 VS 7Aa 71* 4- Ik 
9 21 1 • 20% 20Tk 4- Ik 
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6% EAC 

11% EECOs 24 IA 42 
5 ESI J9t 42 12 
IV. Eon I Cl 
EAL wl80 

EALwt83 

79% EAL pf 284 114 
15% EALP< 2J2 152 
IV, EAL Pt 324 1AA 
19 EtlnCn ?4W 19 15 
25 ESIOP ZVOolV.7 10 
Bl> EcftSpk 
6% Ecoann 
16V, EcolE n -DSe S 
B% EhrBbr A 

7 EleeSd 55 

2% Elsinor 
7% etswtn J7e 6-5 
11% EmMed 
3% EEdmwl 
,’k EmpAn 22e 4J> 

7% Em Cor 84 i 6 
5% Endvco 
4% EnDvl 1.10 11.4 
2 EraJrct JleUA 
6% EnIMks 29 
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15*. Espev M 20 16 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

INTERNATIONAL FUNDS (Quotations Supplied by Funds Listed) 6 th August 1987 

Net asset value auotatlaiu are HMM by ttw Fund, listed erttti the exception of seme ovate, based ea Issue price. 

The marginal symbol* Indicate freaoency or qontalioas supplied: (d) -dally; (w) -vreekly; (b) -bMnomUy; (r) -reoulortv; tO-b' i 'to m orty. 


AL-MAL CROUP 

-I vs I Al-Mal Trust. &A 

•tr 1 ManooM Currencv 

APAJC FINANCIAL CORP. 
Maritime home .FOB N-e&Hauou 

( b > Americaaliai nv 

BANK JULIUS BAER A CO. LM. 

-Id I «~rftnnri 

-(d) Canbor 

-Id I Eavlboer America—— 

•I d I Eouibaer Europe ... 

-l d J Ena I Doer PacKle 

-i a ) Grobar 

•1 d I S rock bar 

•Id! 5FR-BAER 

•I d 1 5«issbar 

BAII MULTICURRENCV 

-I r ) Multi currency USS 

-( r i Mulucurrencv Ecu EC 

■( r I Muihcurrency Vrn Y 

-I r I Muihcurrency F F R FI 

BNP INTERFUNDS 

-|w) Inlemand Fund 


(INTERNATIONAL INCOME FUND I C.T. MANAGE AAENT (UK) Ltd. 

1 291.64 [-1 d l Short Term 'A' lAccum) S 1,4469 l-« r I G.T. AMM Selena* 


S 903.72 M d 1 Short Term 'A' Dlatr). 


* 0.9530" 1-1 d 1 G.T. MftOl H.K. GwttvPd S 3564 


I Unlvsrsol Bond 


-( d I Short Term 'B' ( Accuml S 1-5534* -id) G.T. Asia Fund 

au. -Id) Shari Term 'B' iDistri S 1.1064* -id I G.T. Australia Fund 

_ S "no .1,1 ImnTmn % 29-70 -Id I G.T. Berry Japan Fund 

L ELDERS (2131 PM44I -<«■! G.T. Stotecno/Neottli Fima 

SF 880.00 -(Mil Elders Futures Fund — S251J0 -Cdl G.T. Bond Fund 

SF IS*7J)0 ELDERS SWITZ-(|081 34 7, 79 -( wl G.T. Brflaln Fund 

— S 169000 -I w I Floers int Bid SF 10250 Offer SFIOSJO -Id) G.T. Deutschland fund 

SR 14«AJW -i w 1 Eld. Aus Bid AS 131.00 Offer. Ail MJ5 -Id I G.T. Dollar Find 

SF 1745J3Q EQU I FLEX LIMITED -Id I G.T. Europe Fund— 

SP1147JM -I w I Europe A — FL II JO -Iw) G.T. Euro. Small Cos. Fund 

SR 206880 -( w 1 Global A — FL 1231 -I d 1 G.T. Global Tochnolaay Fd. 

SF IDD680 -I w 1 Nortn America A FL lOJZ -I d I G.T. Honsnu Pathfinder— 

SF 274X00 ERMITAGE MANAGEMENT -( d 1 G.T. Investment Fund 

19 Royal Square. St. Heller. Jersey. Cl. -I w ) G.T. Japan Sml CaJ=d 

_ v 1.152-50 -twl External Fund S 318* + w ) G-T. Newly incL Countr. Fa 

ECU 189U2 -4»1 r rro. c i 27.14 -t d ) G.T, South China Fund 

V 2114*580 i«lFX Perseus — S 1086 -( r 1 G.T. Tectmotaav Fund 


-Id) G.T. Asia Fund s 11.99 -(d) Yon Band Satoctten— 

•IdlG.T. Australia Fund S 4X43 THORNTON MANAGEMENT LTD 

•Id) G.T. Berry Japan Fund S 2191 Id) The Establkshmerrt Trust S 

-del G.T. BMfscm/Keoltli FOnd_ S 12.10 (dIPacinc Invt. FcLSA. i 

-left GuT. Band Fund—— S 1X26 I d IPadflC InvL Fd. XA. 1 


-<«l G.T. Brflaln Fund S 982 IdlThomtor Auslrello Fd Ltd S 

SFIOSJO -Id) G.T. Deutschland fund S I0J7 I d 1 Thornton European Pwd 

Ail 3X75 -Id I G.T. Dollar Fwid 8 22J2 Cd I Thornton hk 4 China s 

-IdlG.T. Europe Fund 8 27 jg I d I Thornton Japan Fund Ltd — S 

FL 11 JO -IwlG-T. Euro. Small Cos. Fund S 26J3 Id I Thomlon Ortentlnc. FdiJd_ % 

FL 1131 -I d I G.T. Global Tochnolasy Fd_ S 1887 (d 1 Thorahn PhlL Redew. Fd_ 8 

FL 10l 92 -Id ) G.T. Honsnu Pathfinder— t 7285 ( d 1 Thornton nper Fund LAd * 

-( d I G.T. Investment Fund % 3985 tdl Thornton PodhcTedv FdUd- 

Cl. -I *rlG.T. Japan Sail CoJ=d S 9X92 (dl TharntanLltL Droaons Fd Ltd S 



7% 3% 

30% 11% 
25% 16% 
5% 2% 
10% 5% 

8% 4', 
19V> 13% 

I 5 
61% 26% . 
IB 9 
18% 10% 
2% 1% 
3% 3% 
6 % 2 % 
»i 5% 
15% TO 
15% 9*k 

8% 4% 

3 % 

8% 5% 
5% 3% i 


J0 1J 34' 
.16 XI 20 
180 

1.40 1X9 • 
.12 J 25 
13 


J5oll.l- 10 
80 25 

.10 8 26 


1 5% 

204 13Y. 
121 10% 
49 4% 

27 6 
- 4 4% 

13 16 . 

4 12% 
42 16% 
638 •*# 
.mb' 
STS M 
166 *% 
40 14V: 

ioi a 

27 M. 
35 15% 

P 

4) 8*1 

IS 4 
121 15Vi 


5% 5%' •' 
T3% + % 
17V. 17%—li 
4%. .4%— % 
A - '4‘.- 
4%; 41* 

14 .16 ' ? 

7U> 7Vj + % 
59% 60%—.% 
12 % ITS + % 
inS 16% +t% 

2% .mb + % 
3% 3% -k % 
6*k 6%—% 
14%, 14% 4- % 
12% .13 '.+ % 

K. 

t 8 

40 » + * 
ISV: 15% + 14. 
11% 11*4 — > 

j. 

Sb + % 

15% 15% + % 




-(»») miereouitv Australia cis 
BANQUE INDOSUEZ 

-« w I Asian Growth Fund 

+ w 1 Aslan income Fund 

-Iw) Dlveround 

-I wl FlF-Amerteo 

-(w) FIF-Edrope 

-(•1 FlF-inromarionoi 

-iwi FIF-Pocuic — 


-(w) Indosuez MulHbonds A . 
-(w) indosuez MuttibondsB. 
-Id I Indosuez USD (mjvlf) . 

-4w) IPNA-3 

•I wl Pacific Gald Fund 


IV Raval Square. St. Heller. Jersey. Cl. -I w » G.T. Japan Sml CoJ=d * 9X92 (d I Thornton UtL Droaons Fd Ltd $ 17J1 

_ v 1.15X50 -|wl External Fund S 3186 -< w } G.T. Newly liXL Countr. Fd._ S 1880 I d 1 Thandpn Golden Omn Fd - * 14% 

ECU 189X22 -(wl Cash Fund - l 27.14 -t It ) G.T, South China Fund S 34J6 (d lEastem Cnnoder Fund— S 1480 

Y 21189580 -i W 1 F.5. Perseus S 1086 -(r) G.T. Tecftnotoav Fund S 3388 UNION BANK OF SWITZERLAND 

FF1U4IJS ERMITAGE MGT. CAYMAN LTD. -( d ) G.T. u.K. Small Companies — S11JB -Id) Bond- Invest — — . . — SF 63J0 

P.O. BOX 2I9X Grand Cayman. BW1 -(w> G.T. UJ. Small Companies- S 1U2 -( d 1 DM-Invest bond! DM r — 

. S 1 7881* -(w) gam Ermltooe Inti.. S 11-54 HILL SAMUEL INVEST. MG MT. INTLSJL -4 d ) ESPAC SpanIHi sb SF 

-(wl mrereurrenev USS- S 1X47* -Met GAM ErmilOpe lihr. Inc S 1X91 Jersey. P.O. Be* 6XT* W 74029 itf ltewSwAHh, SF ; 

-iw) inter currency Dm DM 3086* -Iw) GAM Ermltooe LM S 2289 Berne. P.O- Box 262Z Tel 4131 224051 + d ) Franat French Sh SF l 

-(wl Intercurrency Starting € 10.12* EUROPEAN LIFE (UJ Ltd. -< dl Crossbow I Far Eorf) SF 1687 -< d ) C ermttc Gertnon Sh SF 2T4J0 

■I w I Inlereoully French Offer S 1X3* BordoooHJI. Peter PLGuemsey84n 710911 •( d I CSF (Balanced) — SF 3X47 -td? Gtabfhvest si*. SF 12L58 


-< w ) G.T. U8. Small Companies- S U52 1-( d > DM-Invest bondl 
S 11 J6 HILL SAMUEL INVEST. MGMT. INT1_ SJL 1-1 d > ESPAC Spanish I 


S 7X91 Jersey. P.O. Ban OX Tel 0534 76029 l-( d ) Fanso Swtss Sh. . 

S 2289 Berne. P.O. Box 262X Tel 4131 234051 l-( d ) Franclt French 5 

A d 1 Crovjrow [Far Ecrsl) SF 1687 IH d 1 Gormoc German 


SF 6380 
DM r — 
SF 

SF 1 

SF 71450 
SF 12LSI 
SF 20950 
SF 23180 
SF 09680 


DM 39.10 
DM 3480 
DM 91 JS 
DM 11X15 


-( w I Iniereouliy Pacific OHor k 2441 -( w I Equity bid — 1 131 J9 Otter — , 03X73 -( d ) European Equity Fund DM 1753 -(d) SFr.-lnvost bands SF 20950 

-( w I lntereoultv N. Ancr. Offer — S 11J8 (w)FI»ed InlJbld— M36820ffer_ C137J0 -( d I IntnL Bond Fund % 11.77* -( d 1 Slmo (stock price) SF 23150 

-(w) intereauitr European Clams- % 1083 -( w IMInlno DM — 1 14581 Offer — CH7JI7 -( d 1 inL Currency UA S 2980 -Id >YerHnvest bonds— SF 09680 

(w) Inlereoulfy Australia CIS S 10JJ -< w 1 Mod. CurTb I d_E 10452 Offer „ tl0556 -Id I ITF Fd (Tachnotoar) S20J7 UNION INVESTMENT Froekhet 

BANOUE INDOSUEZ ■{ w IProPerlv bld_t 10183 Offer— <10X66 -Id) 0*SeasFd(N. AMERICA) * 4X7V -( d ) Unlrnda DM 39-10 

-( w I Asian Growth Fund 8 3080 -(w I PrecMtls/Gen-E 10654 OHor_ Cl 0580 1AM, 2 Bd. Royal LUXEMBOURG -i d ) Unhands. DM 1480 

-( w I Aslan income Fund S 10J4 Euro Padflc Adviser, LM. ( w)lam Fkwshfp Fund ECU 1VQ89 A d 1 Unlrck; — DM 9135 

-'~1 n iiwmyi SF #755 (w) Comeie — ... S 94082 -Iw) lom Bonas Fund - France_FF 50X45 •( d 1 UnUdna DM 11X15 

-1 wl FI F-Am erica 5 2X53 (w)Meleore, — Y 12283180 A w 1 lam Bands Fund - DoutlChLDM 30X30 THE UNIVERSAL GROUP OF FUNDS 

-(w) FIF-Edrope s 2X72 (w) Pacific Horizon invt. Fd SSaejo -(w j lam Banos Fund- Jopon _Y 1QJ61J9 (m) Cortadq Gld Mo r toope Fd— CS 1X91 

-(wl F1 F- internal hma l 5 1BJ5 (w) Pleiades — S 2367 JO -(wl lom Bonds Fund - Swltr. FS Ml J4 A d 1 Unhmrs Saw Amor CS 11J3 

-Iwi FIF-Pocuic— s 4558 F*C MGMT. LTD. INV. ADVISERS -|w) lam Bond3 Fund- USA ...» 97.77 -( d ) UnIven Sav Eaulfy— CS 1230 

-(wl France Blue chips No 1 . FF 10457154 l. Laurence Pounhr Hill, ECX 01-623-6680 -( w Ham Bonds Ftntd- Europe- ECU 9959 -Id) Unlvers Sav Global CS 612 

-<w I Franc* Blue chips No 2. FF lOByMOJO -(•») FAC Aflanllc. — S 1959 -fw) lom Bands Field -Hefhert-FL 20X48 -Id) UnlvorsSov Jooao CS 1117 

-(w) Indosuez Multibonds A 5 121.97 -twl F*c European S 34J1 JARDINE F LEM I NO. OPO Boot 1 IMS He Ko A d I Unlvori Sav Not. Res CS 880 

-(w) Indosuez MuttibondsB S 22X93 -(«* I FSC Oriental S 7X74 -f d 1 JJ=J<*ian Trust Y 10-416 Othpr Puiwfc 

-I d I Indosuez U3D IM8XF) S 11*687 FIDELITY POB 470, Hamilton BenmWo -( w ) J.F Pacific Sec. Trust—. S 2682 .. WilBr r «na5 

' iMll.t S 107080 -Wl) FkLAmer.Val.il Com.. S 77 TJ -( w > J.F Podflc Income Trust, — S 87 JB (w) Acttcrglsaance — — , „ I 1X19 

-Iwi Pacific Gald Fund J 1980 -fm) FW. Amer.VaLII CutruPrrt— S IQ2J6 •( d I J.F Mono Kong Tnaa S 9050 ( J AeJIBnortc# Inti S 122*87 

BANQUE PRIVEE E. DE ROTHSCHILD -lm) Fla Amer. VaLlll Com S 4350 -(w) J.F IMemoHonal S 1S.9J Iw) Acttvei t Inlt _ . : ~ — j — S 1X3* 

(b) Cursltor BP Fixed Inc. Fund. DM 998S -Cm) Fix Amer. VaLlll Cum Pret.. » 10285 -(wl J.F E u ropean S 11J5 Iwi Aquita International Fund — S 40753 


13V» 9H 
19% 7Vk 
12 ■% 
8% 4% 

T r 

n% 12*6 

77VJ 13% 
11% 3% 
7% 3% 


1 17 

IS 

13ft 

13ft 

13ft— 1 

40 

X 

16 

351b 

V 

11 

n 

0 1 , 

r 

.1 

23 

28 

6 

5% 

Sft— ] 

21 

26 

8ft 

Sft 

BV1+ l 


8 

3Vk 

3ft 

3ft— ! 

M 

> 

3U 

3ft 

3ft 

■ 

202 

20ft 

38 

19ft +3 


37 

14ft 

34 

34ft + i 

23 

235 

11W 

10ft 

13 +3 

363 

1 

Jft 

3ft 

3ft 


9% 6% KMW 
5% 2 KapakC 
8V* 9 Kappa 
14% 4% KavCo .12 

19V* 1JH KearNt M 
11% 0% KlyOGn 180* 
7 4 KontEI 

26% IS iCetchm 501 
5% 3% KeyCoA JOe 
9 KevCa 

T% ft KerCwtA 
27 ft KKlde wl 


17 24 6% 6% 6Vj— % 

57 5 44k A- % 

783 .Sb • Mi 5% + % 
.9 6 14 m. 11% 13% — % 

13. 13 5 17% 17% 17% + % 

as 23 *8 12 n% ;r% + % 

15 12 5% 5% 5% . 

£8 9 )B% 18 18 — % 

S3 47 20 Jft 3*. 3V,— % 

- 153 5% 5ft 5% + % 

20 1 1 1 + % 

4680 2M- 26% 26%—% 


AMEX Highs-Lons 


jrsltor BP General Fund - DM 119.99 Hd I FMellhr Amer. Assets - 


S 87 JB (w) ActicroOHoncr S 1X19 

S 9X48 I ) Ad III nance Inti S 122X07 

S 15.93 lw) Acffvatt Inti — S 1854 

S 11JS (wl Aquila International Fund — S 40753 


( w ) Dal wo Ld int. Band S 1 0*383 A <t | FlcWIfy Ausfraffo Fbna_ 

I b ) Eagle Fund — LF 11889.00 -( a 1 Fidetity Discovery Fund. 

( b ) Govrmm. Sec. Fund* S 7988 ■( d 1 Fldejlry Dir. |voj.Tr_— 

(wl Isis Slcov — F L 1X330 -C d 1 Rdedty Far Eos) Fund— 

iw) Lelcam S2*29.ID -(d) Fidelity Frontier Fund- 

I b 1 Oppommines Fund S 1(7»SJ2* -( d ) FkMIty Global Ind. Fd_ 

( b ) Prtrop fund DM54.91 -(d Fidelity inrL Fimd 

( b ) Pr)- Teen. * 131X97 -( d 1 Fidelity Orient Fund 

( w ) Rente Ptot BF 5X4M80 -j d ) FWelity Podflc Fund — . 

lb) Source Slcav S1146 

B.FACM -Id ) Fideil tv World Fine 

Iw) ECU Mu in Place merit ECU 104X94 FIDELITY PERFORM I 

MIMBRITANNIA4*OB271,SI.H*Mer,Je»v*r -1 d ) American Portfolio 
-(wl intJHIoh Income — , » 24850- - d > European Portfolio 


s 1156 -(d) Fidelity Spd.GnmlhFX — S 2956 -H*l Lloyds irm Europe 

-(d) Fideniy world Fund — — S 66.91 -+(w) Lloyds inn Growth— 

ECU 104X94 FIDELITY PERFORM PORTFOLIOS LTD. -Hw) Lloyds Inti Income 

■Uer.Jerver A d ) American Portfolio S 00.98 -+(w) Lloyds inti N. America. 

- * 24850* -Id) European Portfolio S 183 -+(w) Lloyds Inn Poctflc 


S 11789 -l wl J.F Currencv&Band S 1X18 (r> Arab Flimc* |.F — 

S 2389 JOHN GOVETTFOB 288 Guernsey (OlArtane 

S 1688 .Tel: (0481 12*aiXTIx4!91184 f m 1 Aston oortfolto. 

S 14187 -(dl Eneroyml Res-lnnud S 0868 I ) Austrollo Fund— 

S 5453 -( d I For East Invest e me n t LM — S 1991 (w) Authortly bond shares — 

S 22J1 -(d) High lnc.Gllt Fund £4X70 (wl Authority growth shares. 

. S 1X16 -( d ) Inmuwonoged Fwd « 9980 I b IBlaa StaxU Bond Fund — 

_ 5 1465 LLOYDS BANK PLC. FOB «M.Cee e vo11 ( w I BondRrtex-lssue Pr 

S 9021 MTS.C Bert*let1l.[22] 20861 1 /out. 222X (w) B55 Bond Fund 

S 27X7* +(■) Ltoyds Inn Dollar S 11*80 Iw) B3S InteNec. 


-Iw) Dollar Man.Curr S 13- 

-Id I Dollar Mon. Port S X 

-(d) Starting ManjPart — « U 

-(wl Amer. Inc. A Growth J 1-4 

-Iw) Gold BrPrec. Metals S U 

-Iw) Sterling Mon. Cur r — £ 1) 

-(d I japan Dollar Pert. Fd * £ 

-Iw) Jersey GJtt t _,3® 

-( d ) Okasan Global 5trot *15. 

-I d 1 World of Leisure— * 

-I d 1 World of Tecnnoiogy. — - * 1. 
BROADGATE INTERNATIONAL FUND 

-f d ) S Money Market—— * 10 

-( d ) Non-* Monev Marfcet DM 27 

-Iw) SBond 

■ (w) Non-* Bond—— OM27 

.(Wl Global Equity *}4 

-(w) Global Bond—— — — J 

.(») Global Bond X Eaully— *« 

CAPITAL INTERNATIONAL 

-(tv) Capita) Ini' Fwid — * « 

-(wl Capital ItaltaSA— — 


S 1X31' -( d 1 Japan Portfolio - 
s 2849 ■( d) South East Aslan Partfolk 
C 1844 -Id) U K.Portlalio 


* 181 -+(w) UoydsIntT. Smaller I 

8 0185 NIMARBEN 

80X96 -(w I Class A 


* 1452* FORBES PO 03 87 BRAND CAYMAN OBUFLSX LIMITED 

S IA52 London Aaeni (n-839-3Qi3 -(wICawertRXcs 

£ 17J8 -<w) Forbes High Inc. Gill Fd t 448* -(w) Mm n currency 

S Z909 -(w) Cold Income— — * 9.1S -(wl Dollar Medium Term 

c 2X90 (w) Dollar Income — * 880" -(w) Dollar Lons Term— 

, S15.77- .(W) Gold Afloreclatlan 8 747 4wl JapatcM Yen 

8 1860 -(ml Strategic Trodiny — 8 1JS -(wl PMSferlina 

S 1.127 FORRETN1NGSBANKEH.473428 555 -(W) DatrtSene Mark 

FUND -Iwi S co ntonos I art growth M 8 1X77 -Iwi Dutch Florin 

. S 10.74 OARTMORE FUNO MANAGERS IKT. -Iw) Swiss FrviK- 

DM27.16 X CALEDONIA PLACE. JERSEY 0534 27301 -( W 1 Swiss Multicurrency _ 


SF 16X70 Iwicollandcr Enter. Gr. 

SF 214J0 Iw) Otadei Fun 
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^ ^^esbant Slow Dollar’s Rise 
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invention by the central banks or 
the United States and West GpT 
many pushed the dollar off i.c 
highs Thursday in New York amt 
Europe. dealers said, but the Us 
currency nonetheless closed ah™» 
Wednesday’s levels ag^ 3 ™? 
currencies. 

The dollar’s resilience, dealers 
said, resulted from continued con 
can «bout possible expansion of 
ftc lren-lraq war, although no 
fresh news emerged Thursday. The 
dollar,- which is considered a “safe 
haven" in vestment, also attracted 
buying from investors who chan 
historical currency movements. 

"It just won’t lie down," said a 
Brimh tradw o f a. dollar ^ 
lie Federal Reserve Md Bunded 
bank were reported to be iiuenen- 
mg to sell the currency. ~jr u-i.. 
like there’s a lot of steam in it vet " 
Daniel Holland. assistant 
president at Discount Coro in 
New- York, agreed. “The interven! 
two docsn i seem to have been too 
successful" he said. 

The Bundesbank action began 
when the dollar was trading ai 
about 1.8805 Deutsche roarics in 
early afternoon, dealers said. The 
jjttl intervened at about 1.8840 
BM, just below the 1.8850 DM 
level at which the Bundesbank had 
sold dollars on Wednesday 


M-l Rose SI Billion in Week 

Reuters 

NEW YORK. — M-l, the basic 
measure of U.S. rnonev supply, 
rose SI billion to a seasonally ad- 
justed S749.1 billion in the week 
ended July 27, the Federal Reserve 
said Thursday. The previous week’s 
M-l level was revised to S748.1 
billion from $7483 billion. M-! in- 
cludes cash in circulation, checking 
deposits and travelers checks. 
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na ^ said Thursday’s coordi- 
SS? 1 wtoNemion. of about S100 
nullion to 5150 million for each 
j*™ bank, appeared to have 
a smoothing action rather 
tnan an attempt to reverse the dol- 
lar s upward trend. 

ft was the speed of the denar’s 
cltrab this week, they said, rather 
than the actual levels reached that 
hadprompied the intervention. 

The intervention ini tiall y pushed 
the dollar back to around 1.8780 
DM, dealers said, but u later rose 
to dose in New York at 1.8845. 


Although the dollar eased to 
13445 Swiss francs in New York 
from 13590 on Wednesday, it rose 
to 15130 yen from 150.85 and to 
6.2795 French francs from 63616. 

The British pound slipped to 
S 13765 from SI 3780. 

In London, the dollar rose to 
1.8825 DM, above the finish of 
1-8785 DM on Wednesday, to 
15 1.40 yen, from 150.75; to 1.5629 
Swiss francs, after I35S0 and to 
6-2745 French francs from 63575. 

The British pound also fell 
against the U.S. currency to 
S 13750 from SI3780. 

In earlier European trading, the 
dollar was fixed higher in Frank- 
run at 1.8842 DM. up from 13789 
DM on Wednesday. The currency 
was fixed in Paris at 63725 French 
bancs, after 6.2600. 

The dollar closed in Zurich at 
1.5602 Swiss francs, up from 
13590. 


Sprinkel Smiles 
OnFedPolicy 

mf 

WASHINGTON - Beryl 
W. Sprinkel, chairman of the 
President’s Council of Econom- 
ic Advisers, said Thuisday that 
he was satisfied with the Feder- 
al Reserve Board’s conduct of 
monetary policy. 

Mr. Sprinkel told reporters 
that “no one knows for sure" 
whether the Fed is supplying 
enough money to satisfy the 
economy. But.be said he saw 
"no evidence" that the Fed was 
choking off growth by an overly 
tight policy. In re c ent congres- 
sional testimony, he had 
warned that if the Fed contin- 
ued to tighten credit, as it did in 
May. growth could be harmed. 

Mr. Sprinkel also said he was 
satisfied with the Fed’s 1988 
money supply growth targets. 
The targets are 5 to S percent 
for M-2 and M-3. The Fed Mt 
no large l for M-I. 
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Ward to Head Midland’s U.S. Unit 


RATE: Interest Rise by Bank of England Stuns Markets 


(Confiu, »d from first finance page) 
supply growth, the government 
would likely be forced to raise in- 
terest rates sometime soon after the 
poll. The growth in money supply 
translated largely into increased 
demand for imports. 

Many analysis said the central 
bank s action could be seen as a 
pre-emptive strike to bolster the 
pound ahead of possible troubling 
British economic data due next 
week. Those Figures include June 
trade data and average wages. 

“The presumption has to be that 
the bank knows something that we 
don’t know," said Mr. Skeocb, and 
“that next week's figures on trade 
and inflation are apt to be worse 
than expected." 

The trade figures are due on 
Tuesday. In May, a jump in im- 
ports produced a surprise deficit of 
£561 million ($885 million) in Brit- 
ain's current account. That news 


triggered a slump in sterling from 
above 51.60 and also hurt shares 
and bonds. 

Analysts had expected the cur- 
rent account to break even or show 
a small surplus. They now expect a 
June current account deficit of 
£100 million to £300 million. Cur- 
rent account measures trade in 
goods and services as well as inter- 
est, dividends and certain transfers. 

Mark Brown, an economist with 
Phillips & Drew, said the decision 
to lift rates reflected the govern- 
ment's concern about inflation 
over the long-term, particularly For 
the coming year. 

“The move today shows the 
Bank of England's resolve to main- 
tain the economy on a steady 
path." he said. “It should see the 
goverment through any short-term 
bad news next week." 

But Mr. Skeoch of Janies Capel 
noted that the central bank “runs a 


risk in that if ihe numbers are really 
bad, the market will demand an- 
other one percentage point rise in 
base rates. It's going to be a very 
bumpy ride next week.” 

The central bank's announce- 
ment Thursday sent stock prices 
plunging. 

The Financial Times- Stock Ex- 
change index of 100 leading shares 
fell a record 56.0 points, to 
236 1 .40, after having been down as 
much as 70.6 points. The previous 
record single-day fall was set on 
March 30, when the index skidded 
54.9 points. 

Prices or some fixed-rate British 
government bonds slumped more 
than three percentage points, or 
£30 for every £1,000 of face value, 
to reflect the rise in interest rates. 

The benchmark 11.75 percent 
bonds due in 2204/07 Tell to 113 
12/32 from 116 16/52 on Wednes- 
day. 


Compiled br Our Staff From DisptsHin 

John W. Ward, former chairman 
of the international banking group 
si Mem 11 Lynch & Co., has been 
^raed president and chief execu- 
tive of Midland America Cotp.. the 
U.S. unit of Midland Bank Group 
PLC Britain's ihird-largesi bank. 

Mr. Ward, 44, will also become 
chairman of Midland Montagu 
Capital Markets Inc„ the invest- 
ment banking arm of London- 
based Midland Bank PLC. He will 
report to Ernst W. Bmische, chief 
executive of Midland Montagu. 

Mr. Ward assumes his new posts 
as Midland is seeking to consoli- 
date its American banking activi- 
ties under a central management. 

The banking group recently de- 
cided to integrate its operations in 
Hong Kong, Tokyo and Sydney 
into its investment banking group. 

Mr. Ward, a native of Birming- 
ham, England, is a 1965 graduate 
of Oxford University, where be 
studied chemistry. He graduated 
from the Manchester Business 
School and went to work for the 
Rio Tinto-Zinc Corp.. the large 
British mining company, as a fi- 
nancial analyst in Australia. 

He switched to Citibank in Aus- 
tralia in ] 970 and served with the 
company in Singapore, Canada 
and New York. Next be joined 
Merrill Lynch in 1981 as the New 
York representative of Merrill 
Lynch International Bank Ltd. He 
became chairman of the interna- 
tional canting group in 1984 and 
last year was appointed to the addi- 
tional post of director of the l-~nin 
America business group. 

Walt Disney Studios has named 
Randy Reiss. 42. to be its new pres- 
ident of network television, replac- 
ing Gary KriseL who becomes se- 
nior vice president Mr. Reiss was 
also named to the newly created 
post of executive vice president of 
Walt Disney Studios. 

Mr. Reiss had been president of 
Act m Communications, which 
owns magazines and television sta- 


tions and produces feature films. 
From 1975 to 19SS, he was presi- 
dent of U5>. television and video 
programming at Paramount Pic- 
tures Corp. 

Frank B. Hall & Co. the fifih- 
largest U.S. insurance brokerage, 
has appointed Saul P. Steinberg, 
chairman and chief executive, suc- 
ceeding John F. McCaffrey, who 
resigned last week. Mr. Steinberg, 
49. is the founder, chairman and 
chief executive of Reliance Group 
Holdings, a giant insurance, real 
estate and investment company 
that owns almost 30 percent of 
Hall. 

Last week Hall reported a S23 
million loss for the second quarter 
of I9S7, compared with a profit of 
S4.8 million in the like 1986 period. 

Mr. McCaffrey. 50. joined Hall 
in 1971 when it acquired a broker- 


age co-founded by his father. He 
was named CEO two years ago. 

RJR Nabisco Inc. has named 
John Polychron president of the 
Planters/Life Savers division of the 
company’s RJ. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co. unit effective Monday. Mr. Po- 
lychroo had been president of the 
company’s Del Monte Fresh Fruit 
Co. He replaces Martin Oriowsky, 
who resigned, the company said. 

McDonnell Douglas Corp.’s 
board has elected John F. McDon- 
nelL the company’s president and 
son of its founder', to the additional 
post of chief operating officer. Mr. 
McDonnell wilt have a more active 
role in managing the corporation’s 
aerospace business, which previ- 
ously was overseen by the chair- 
man. Sanford McDonnell. 

fA'IT. Reuters I 


Sales Chief Quits 
Nissan U.S.A. 

L nmd Pre « hiuimjiuiuil 

CARSON. California —Nis- 
san Motor Corp. U.S.A/s se- 
nior vice president for market- 
ing and sales has resigned, just 
two weeks after the automaker 
unveiled plans for a new luxury- 
car division. 

Nissan said Wednesday that 
CP. King. 58, “has elected to 
lake early retirement, effective 
immediately.” He joined Nis- 
san in 1972 as national import 
and distribution mana ger. He 
will remain on as an indepen- 
dent consultant. 

His successor will be Thomas 
D. Mignanelli. 42. who joined 
Nissan in June as vice president 
of marketing after 18 years at 
Ford Motor Co. 


HOTEL: There’ll Be Rooms to Rent Bey ond the Beach 


(Contained from first finance page) 

Consafe’s original design, albeit 
with many alterations. 

Mr. Leubecker said he sees many 
ways the plans could have been 
improved — for example, larger 
windows and decks in guest rooms 
and better use of the top deck, 
where hotel staff will inexplicably 
be housed. 

He said (he next generation of 
floating resorts will be different 
One prospective owner is already 
planning a model with rooftop din- 
ing and gardens. 

Contractors supplying furniture 
and fittings for the modular rooms 
have been late delivering. So while 
final touches are put on the hotel's 
fiberglass exterior and stainless- 
steel and wallpapered interior, 
workmen have to haul beds and 
chairs up staircases. Mr. Leubecker 
would rather have completed the 
accommodation modules on land 
before building the upper stories. 


The modular rooms are limited 
to the hotel's three upper ‘'state- 
room" decks. Lower decks — in- 
cluding some suites, rooms with 
small balconies, restaurants, shop's, 
a fitness center with saunas, confer- 
ence rooms and the sound-proof 
disco — have been built at the dock 
site. 

“It's like a passenger ship, except 
it doesn't move." Mr. Leubecker 
said. 

He said he believes the floating 
hotel is perfect for small resort is- 
lands without public services to 
sustain large buildings. And a 
floating hotel can be towed from 
place to place for events like yacht 
races or festivals. 

The Four Seasons Barrier Reef 
hotel, to be managed by the Four 
Seasons chain, will be anchored in 
50 feel (15 meters) of water protect- 
ed by an atoll of the John Brewer 
Reef. Its anchoring equipment. 


which was not built by Bethlehem 
Singapore, is designed to position 
the hotel in line with the prevailing 
winds. The anchor will have a cush- 
ioning device to minimize rocking 
and drifting. 

There are no lifeboats. The con- 
nected but free-floating pontoons 
housing the pool, sun decks and 
tennis courts are designed to dou- 
ble us emergency barges that can 
stand a storm equivalent to the 
worst the area could expect in any 
hundred-year period. Mr. Leu- 
becker said. 

The hotel will be anchored about 
40 miles off Townsville, on Austra- 
lia's tropical Queensland coast. 
Four Seasons, which hopes to open 
the hotel by the end of the year, will 
offer the choice of a 0(>- minute 
transfer by catamaran or a 17-min- 
ute helicopter flight to the reef. 
Seaplane service is also planned to 
link the resort to the city of Cairns. 
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30 

47 

470 

15* 

14% 

16ft- ft 

ft. 1 -Zj 

19* PrvUe 


3.9 

1736 

21% 

21* 

21% + % 

ft v P'm 

28 PoSdSs 

.60 

U 

99 

25 


34% + * 

ft 

1 i r > J *vi 1 1 

.v/ 

15 

5 

40* 


40* 

ft 1 

fcftrftL'Ja ij-ll 

A 

98 




ifia 

132301 



8 

7% 


7*— * 

p ^ 


35% 30* RnonPI 122 

11% 5 Rlbilm 448 

19* 11* RctunHI 04 

35% 26% RisssNI 1.10 45 43 

41* 30% RoadSv 1.10 £7 1474 

16 10% RoettCS 427 

18* 9% RorChA 396 

10% 8* RsvitFd 188 

72* (5* RoseBs ,16a 15 131 

2SVj 16* Rasprch .151 22 

11* 4* RoasStr 3473 

24* IS Rouses 520 

U% 6* RvanFs 659 


31% 31* 31% + * 
8% 8* 8% + % 
16* 16% lftftft 
37* 26% 27* + * 
41* 41 41* + * 

13% 13* 13% + H 
18% 18 18* + * 
10 % 10 % to* 

16% 16* 14* + * 
19% 19* 19% + * 
10* 1«% 10* + % 
34* 23* 23% 

14 13% 14 + * 


21% 9* SCI Sv 3 

16* 10* SCORU 

17% 7% SEIs 

24* 7% SHLSv S 

63* 45* SKFAB 1408 2J 

43* 9* SPI Pit 57 A 

34% 18% Sat chi l 51 U 

35% 1% Safecdl 24 1.1 

32* 24% Sateens 96 X4 

30% 12 SaoeSft 

77* 13* StJudes 

55 35% St Pauls 176 15 

13% 7% Sal Cut 

19% 10* Salk* 

19% 10% SFFdl 
28% 11% Sanfnds 
17 10* SconTrs 

22* 12* Scherer 
36% 20% SdilAi 
28* 6% Selmds 
4 SclMlc 
9* Scotch 
11* Smoot* 


20 * 20 20 % + * 
14* 12* 14* +3* 
16 15% 15% + * 

71% 20* 21% +1% 
57% 57% 57% 

11% II 1| — % 
30% 30* 30*— % 
22 % 22 * 22 *—* 
28* 28 28* + * 
12 %, 12 



!5%15% 15% + % 


tt 


7% 

26* 

45* 

30* 

18* 



17Jft SeomF 


— SEEQs 481 

20 5elctlns 150 4.1 9 

u% 8% Shoot 55 A 2m 

12* 5* SvcMar 50 15 834 

18* 10% Sv Oak .16 U 85 

53 22* StirMcd 72 27 2648 

55* 43* Shwml 254 At 532 

12 4* Shetdl s 369 

33% 23% Shonav .16 J 1174 

22 8% Shorwfl 178 

49* 29 SlemAI 28 J 366 

30% 2% SltnttD S 134 

28* 12 SllovGr 2227 

IS* 8% Silicons 3411 

9* SJlicnx 314 

3% SlIvUS ^ 

1 SlvSIMn 1671 

. 4 SlmAlr SW 

23% 13* Stoter* 176 

27* 12% SmttiF s 59 

36 37% Society s 120 14 1073 

37* 18* SodvSv 26 16 SO 

19% 10 SotlwA 166 

16* 4% SftwPO 61 

15. 9% SomrSv 293 

30% 17% SonocP I 44 14 191 

27% 30* SCarNs J6 22 221 

25 12* Some! 138 

5* SthdFn 341 

19% Soutrsl JO 14 152 

31* Sovran 144 45 1347 

14* Snecdv 50 

9* StdMJc 54.0 

15% StdReg s 44 1J 306 

16* 10* S trots v 143t 87 542 

19% 7% Store 1452 

36* 19* StnStB S 44 1J 394 

25% 18 5twlnf 76 37 13S 

-a* IS Stratus 7701 

48* 37 StrwBCl 730 25 59 

29 13% Strykrs 113 

31* 10% Subaru 28 35 2921 

21* 12* SuMFln 20 14 190 

31 21* 5uml>B ,72b 22 498 

31 9% SunGnJ 438 

45% 11* SunMIC „ ..14387 

38% 36* 5unwM s 150a 32 133 

37% 11* SwnBT 2843 

7% 3* Svmhllc 456 

13% 5% Svstln 993 

13 6 Svslnia 241 

21 14 SvSoHw 153 

30 13% Systmt .» 4 15 


15% 

7 

3% 

11% 


28* 


45 

10% 

27 


n% li% 

eUs 

np* 


20* 19% 1 
19 18* l 1 

35* 34% ’ 

22 21* 

11* 13% 

9 0% 

13% 13 
27 26% 

24% 24* 

21% 21 
6* 5% 6* 

23% 23% 23% 

36 35% 36 + * 

44* 44% 44* 

14* 13% U* + % 
27 26% 27 + * 

17* 16* 16* + * 
13* 10* 11 — 1* 
28% 28* 28% 

20% 20* 20% + * 
29* 27 29* +2 

44* 46 46* 

28% 28* 28*— * 
12% 12% 12* 

14% 14* 14*— * 
31% 30* 31* + % 
18 17 17% + % 

36% 34* 36% +2* 
30* 29* 30* +1 
35% 35 35 — * 

4* 4% 4* 

9% 9% 9% + * 

8% 8* 8* 

17* 16% 17* 

27 26% 36% 


12 Moran 
High Low Stack 


Saknm Met 

dw. Via lDDi hmi Low 4 PM. Ch at 


33 

31* 

17% 

36* 

42* 

23 

35* 

20% 

17* 


19% UtdSurs 
21* U5BCS 
9* US Hire 
18% US Sur 
31* USTrs 
ID* US tarn 
26% UVaBfc 
12% UnvFrs 
6% UnvHH 


72 32 2412 
58 32 1461 
.16 1J 4737 
AO 12 1155 
150 2A 313 
24 12 712 

154 3A 938 
53e 2 27 

73*37 109 


22% 90* 
28 27% 

17% 12* 
33* 32% 
41% 40% 
19% 19* 
2B% 28* 
19 18% 

9* 8* 


22* +1% 
27% — * 
12 % + * 
32% + * 
41% +1 
19% + * 
28% + % 
19 + * 

8%— * 


8* 

20* 

45 

28 

6* 

19 

46% 

17* 

19* 

25 

20* 

98* 

59% 


14% v Band 
2% VLI 
B% VLSI 
15 VM SH ft 
14 VWH 
3* valla La 
11% ValFSs 
34% ValNil 
9% Vlcarp 
9% VlftwM S 
15* VI kins 
10% Vlpent 
9* Vlratks 
40% Valve 124c 22 


50 3.1 


1AA 3J 


109 

235 

2075 

341 

91 

506 

S 

350 

279 

343 

135 

345 

3270 

93 


32 31* 

4* 4* 

17 15% 

10* 18 
26* 25* 
4% 4Vt 
lft* 16* 
38* 38 
10* 10* 
11% II* 
17* 17 
19% 18% 
II* 16% 
55% 55* 


31*— * 
4* + * 
16% +1% 
18* + * 
26 

4* — * 
16* + * 
38 — * 
10% + % 
11 %— * 
17* 

19% + * 
19% + % 
55% — % 


IN 


46* 

29 

16* 

14 

II 

32* 

38% 

21 * 



23* WD 40 122a 4.1 301 

17* waibro JO 15 133 
10% WattSv 228 1.9 61 

8* Warren 184 

15% Wash E s 1JS 77 39S 
22% WFSLS 50 26 172 
15% WMSB s JO 15 1084 
15% WatrfGI J4c 22 
12* Wattilnd Mb 2 
24* wavsP J8 17 
10* WbstFn 
7% West cp 
9% WstAwt 
13* WStCap 
16% WstFSL 
11% wnWMe 
11% WstnPfa 
12% WITIA 
15% Wstmrk 
16* WmarC 
16% WSlwOS 

37* Weltra 

31* WllvJ A 1.10 Z6 
36* Wiliam! 158 25 
16* WTIIAL 
10% WIISFS 
19% WllmTs 
1% wllsnF 
5% WlruUnr 
13* WlterO 
H% Woburn 
11* WCYS 
6% WOW 
16% Worths ■ J6 


X-Y-Z 



32* 32 
22* 22* 
11% 11* 
9* 9* 
16% 16% 
30% 30 
34 33% 

18% 17% 
21 * 21 
29 28* 

10% 10* 
7* 7* 

12* 11% 
15* 15* 
20% 20% 
25* 26* 
16% 16* 
18* 18 
21* 20% 
24* 23% 
30* 30 
48* 46* 
42* 42* 
52% 51* 
19* 19 
14* 13% 
29 27% 

10% 9% 

12* 11% 
21 20% 
10% 10* 
13 12% 

7% 7 
23* 23 
18* II* 
32% 30% 


32* 

22 * 

11 * 

9% + * 
16% + * 
30% 

33% 

17% — % 
21* + * 
29 + * 

10 * 

7* + % 
11 % 

15%+ Hi 
20% 

24*— * 
16% + * 
18* + * 
21* +1 
23%—* 
30% + % 
47% +1 
42* 

52% +% 
19 

14* + * 
28 

,?* + % 
i! + % 

13 + * 

7% + % 
23* + % 
18* 

32* +1* 






B1 

17* 

17 

J7* 

27* 


34 

3 

4559 

26* 

26 

26* + * 

19% 

9% TCBY 



397 

15* 

15 

15 - * 

17% 




70 

12% 


]?% 

17% 


JOB 15 

220 

11% 







548 

4* 

4% 

4% + * 





398 

31* 

30* 

31*— * 





36 

8* 

7% 

7% — % 

13* 




239 

10* 

9% 

10* + % 





2764 

4% 

4* 

4% + * 

18% 


.12* 

3 

352 

1J% 

12* 

13 





61 

13* 

12% 

13* 

21% 




403 

17 

15* 

16% + % 





6593 

36 

25* 

25* — % 





8 

5B 

56% 

56% —1* 



J4 


438 

41% 

40 

41 + % 




830 

15* 

14% 

15* + « 





234 

14% 

14* 

14% + * 





556 

24* 

23% 

34 — % 



.96 

35 

3 

31% 

31% 

31% + * 





2933 

17% 

15* 

17% +2 



.191 

5 

33 

69% 

69* 

69* +1. 





1 

33* 

33* 

33* + * 





34 

28% 

28 

28% + % 





1028 

13* 







422 

10* 

MU. 

2* 

15* 

8* TrladSy 



107 

185 

12% 

17% 

17 

12% — * 
17*- * 





137 


21* 






ioa 

17% 






45 

46 

X* 

31* 





1J 

716 

25* 







390 

13* 


13* + * 

24 

14W Treats 



1311 

18% 


18* 


22 13* UTL 

16* 7% unamn 
IB* 11 Unifl 
40 31 UnPIntr 

48% 19* UnWarn 
30% 15* UACffl 
31% 17* UBCol 
24 17* UnConF 

11% 4* UHlTCr 


joe 


37 
5778 
425 
5 8 

1461 
54 .1 IS 

■541 58 

JO 27 5 

514 


16* 15% 15* + * 
11% 10% 11% +1* 
18 17% 17%—* 

13* 33 33 

47* 47 47% + % 

29* 29* 29* 

20 19% 20 

IB* 18* II* 

5* 5% 5%— * 


16 

6* QMeds 

829 

12ft 

36 

7* OVC 

1243 

1019 

12* 

7% Quadra 

1U 

ID* 

34% 

IS Quantm 

3965 

18 

13* 

6% QuIkSIV 

67 

11% 

20* 

8% Quito* 

254 

13* 


0% 10* + * 
io :o — * 

16% 17% + % 
11% 11% + * 
12% 13 + * 


25% 

14 

S3* 

13% 

I* 

44% 

19% 

26% 

27* 

17% 

06% 

14% 

41* 


17% RPM 
8% ROdSy* 
30* Ratmir 


4% RscyEI 
U Roahia 

12% Riaise 

13 RntClri 
5% Raplan 
14* ReoAm 
40% Rnmi 
SW nun 
37 Revfty 


l.U 


% 

J* 


19 562 

00 

as 947 

745 
3J 140 
20 
263 
1651 
B0 

U 283 
J .6% 
1401 

U 328 


25* 24% 25 + * 
11% 11* 11* 

52% 57% 52% + * 
13* 12% 13 + * 

5% 5% 5% 

44* 43% 44U.-U 
15 15% 15% 

26% 26% 26% + * 
IB* IS 18* + * 
16% 16* 16% + * 
82% 81% 82*— * 
9tb 9% 9* + * 
34% 34 34*— * 


Sol« tlourcE are unofficial. Yearly mans on d lews railed 
tno previous 52 ■eeUplua the current Meft.bul no) th* lariat 
trading dev. Where a «pin or stock dividend amounting to 25 
pcrceni or mare hoe been paid. Ihe year's hlstt- ow ranne and 
dividend are shown for the new stock only. UnieK Otherwise 
noted, rotes at dividends are annual disbursements based on 
the latest aedaraiion. 

a — dividend also cktrali). , 

D — annual rate o< dtvkivna plus ■toek dividend, 
c — Itoukiotino dividend, 
dd — called. 

d — new yearly low. 

o — (ltvtaem declared or p ata In precedlns 12 month*. 
g — dividend in Conadhm funds, subiect to 15% nan-residence 
lax. 

i — dividend aecured after satlr-jo or stock dividend. 

I— dividend paid this year, omitted, aei erred, or no action 
lake" at kiteat aivusena metino. 

k —dividend aeaared or paM thl* year, an oKumutoilve 
issue with dividends in arrears. 

n — new isiue in the post 52 weeks. The hlgtblawranfle begins 
with me sion of traolno. 
nd — tie* i day delivery. 

prE-price+erningi «"o. „ 

r— dividend Declared or paid in preceding IS mantra, plus 
stock aivldend. . , ^ 

a — stack spill. Dividend Mgkis with data of split, 
sis — sales. 

t —dividend paid In stock in preceding 12 mpmM. estimated 
cosh value an ev-dlvldend or ee-distrlbullon dote, 
u — new v eariv mah. 

v — trading noliea. 

vi — In Bankruptcy or receivership or Doing reorganized un- 
der me BanXrusICV Act. or fecvritln osewned by such gem- 

ponies. 

wd — when distributed. 

wl — when issued. 

ww— with warrants. 

x — ex-dlvidend or ex-rights. 

xdls — ox-distr I button. 

v w — witnour warrants. 

v — ex-divKMna ana sain In full, 

r Id— ykMd. 

.-—sales In lull. 


28% 18% Zenhltl 
56* 3 V* Zlanui 


20 * 20 20 * 

20 19* 19% 

13* 13 13% + * 

13% 13* 13% + * 
16 14* 16 +1 

13% 13* 13% 

40* 39% 40 + * 

23% 23 21% + % 

41 40* 41 


Thursdays 

MEX 

dosing 

Tables include me nationwide prices 
up to the closing on Waif Street 
and do not reflect late trades elsewhere. 


12 Moran 
High Low Slock 


Siv Close 

lOto HtohLov Quo). Char 


(Continued) 


12 7* unlteiV 16 

ts* 9* UnvCm 13 

16* 11 UnvPar 
li 8* unoRIn 
10* ft* USACal 1.00 10.1 18 


6 II 11 11 

2 9* 9* »* + * 

44 12% 12* 12*— * 

170 10* 101ft 10* + * 

27 10 99ft 9* 


8% 

6* VHT 

.759105 

» 

SI 

7ft 

7* 


1 

% VHT Wt 




52 

ft 

ft 

ft- ft 

10% 

7% VST 

I.i0ell5 

8 

16 

10 

Vft 

10 

9% 

5 VTX S 



18 

53 

7% 

7* 

7% + * 

25ft 

16% VQlyRS I 1.12 

4 A 

17 

5 

25* 

25 

25* + * 

35* 

17% vaispri 

-32 

.9 

2S 

S7 

36* 

35% 

35% + ft 

21 

6ft vongTc 



23 

11 

16* 

16 

16ft 

29% 

17% VIAtnC 

AO 

1J 

15 

12 

29% 

29* 

29% + * 

0% 

4% VIRsn 




2 

7* 

7* 

71b + ft 

12* 

7% Vemlt 


15 


1 

lift 

lift 

lift 

IB 

7* Versar n 



36 

59 

16* 

15% 

l6ft + * 

24% 

19% vlacmn 




1973 

30* 

19ft 

20% + ft 

25 

34* Vlacntpl 




3191 

25* 

24ft 

25% + * 

17% 

7* vtoiecn 



10 

8 

16’S 

16% 

76ft 

1% 

lft virago 




6 

2* 

J 

1 — % 

lift 

13% virce 

54 

J 

12 

34 

17* 

17* 

17% + % 

11 

7ft VltIG B 

JOfa 3-3 

17 

S 

9 

9 

9 + * 

10% 

7% VisIGAn 

23 

19 

11 

27 

8ft 

8ft 

8ft + ft 

10 

6ft Voafex 

AO 

47 

11 

IB 

Bft 

B* 

B%— ft 

33 

23* VulcCP 

50a 25263 

4 

2Bft 

Mft 

28ft 4 ft 

7% 

4ft V vault 




13 

5ft 

5ft 

Wv 


w 


9ft 

3ft WTC 



24 


9 

9 

9 

3* 

lft wikEng 




67 

2Vj 

7% 

2ft— ft 


10* WongB 

.16 

.9 


6693 

17* 

14* 

17* + % 

19* 

10% Wo Jig C 

.11 

.6 


7 

17 

14* 

1? + ft 

8* 

4 WmCpI 



37 

135 

7ft 

7* 

7% + * 

244 

128 WshP» 

1JB 

5 

39 

71 230*337 

238 +1 

27ft 

21ft WRIT 

IJB 

52 

23 

47 

24ft 

74 

24* + * 

15ft 

7ft wane a 

JOa 15 

14 

1 

lift 

11* 

lift + ft 

16 

8ft WalK B 

-lob U 

15 



11 

11 - * 

4ft 







4 

4 — ft 

13 

lft Wlhfd of 




4 

13ft 

Ifft 

121* — ft 

8* 

Sft Weblnv 

Jle 85 

21 

-U 


Sft 

4, 

% 

* Web In wt 



If 

V. 

ft 


17* 

13* Wedetit 

150 

11 7 

9 

23 

Ibft 

15* 

15% + ft 

7 

4ft Welmon 

.16 

35 

41 

17 

5% 

5% 

5%— ft 

9* 






7 

7 

7 - ft 

4 

lft WfllAm 




53 

3% 

3* 

3ft + * 

8ft 

2ft weiGrd 



39 

12 

7Vi 

/ft 

7* + ft 

29* 

16* WAmBs 

A 

li 

23 

4 

22% 

32ft 

»%- V* 

6ft 

2* WstBrC 




10 

Jft 

31* 

3ft 

32ft 

13ft WDiglti 



16 

J139 

TBft 

37ft 

» +m 

6ft 






Jft 

3% 

3% 

39b 

14% WIRET 

1.14 

62 

17 

im 

18ft 

17% 

18% + ft 

71ft 

6% wnrEns 



73 

633 

1(1% 

10 

to* + * 

2* 

% Wicnila 




52 

lft 

1% 

lft- ft 

5ft 




8 

6440 

4ft 

4* 

4% 

3ft 

lft WIckH wi 



778 

2 

lft 

1%- ft 

36* 

26* wick BIA 150 

U 


El 

29% 

29ft 

39% + ft 

17ft 

12% Wlntin 

I^OalQ.7 

i 

16 

13* 



61* 


450 

86 


70z 52* 

S2W 

52*— ft 

4* 

2ft WolfHB 




10 

3ft 

3* 

3*- * 

17% 

9* Wdslrs 

JS 

25 

54 

8 

10 

9ft 

10 + * 

13* 

6ft Worthn 




INI 

6% 

6 

6*— % 

34ft 

UW wrainr 

53 

.1 


147 

34* 

23% 

23ft— % 





X 




I 

4ft 

3* xrxCu wi 




57 

3* 

3ft 

3* — ft 

» r_ 1 

s* 





177 

3* 

7* 

7*— * 

9ft 

3* ynkCoPll.15 341 


3B 

3% 

3% 

3% 

| 




E 




| 

4% 

2% Jinwr 




48 

3* 

3* 

3* 


l 
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INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE, FRIDAY, AUGUST 7, 1987 


lailHHHI 
INI MUUU !■■■■! 


PEANUTS 



I M SOlNS 
I WTO TOWN 
FOR AWHILE. 




riiNiiiiiiHiyg 
dumu kahhsH 

iBBBilil UBBB 



PON T worn) 
I'LL BE BACK 
BEFORE l 
. PARK.. A 


ITS NICE TO HAVE 
SOMEONE mS5 OT 
WHEN YOU'RE GONE 


U)HEN I LOOK 
BACK, I CAN 
SEE HIM STILL 
UJAVIN6.. y 


BOOK BRIEFS 







sSKe'&fr 


BLONDIE 



■ mmuurnmmmm 

iRilRflflflflBB Uflflfll 


t CANY BBJEVE YOUR 
SPECIAL, ON A * 

scorching nay Lite 
■ronay,® spaghetti < 
ANP MEATBALLS } 


9 THICK NOODLES, ^ 
i DRENCHED IN SAAORY 
| TOMATO SWLICE 


GROUND SIRLOIN, «*« 
GENEROUSLY LACOP 
WITH GARUC AND 


NOWTHfllB "JO 1 

SALESMANSHIP M 



ACROSS 


1 Forbids 
5 Kabibbleof 
comics 
8 Cyrus Field 
interest 

13 What there 
ought to be 

14 Padua 
neighbor 

15 Shade of green 

16 A brother of 
Simeon 

17 Makes 
fragrant 

19 FIG 

21 Olympic 
competitor 

22 Word on a 
society page 

23 Dem. before 
J.F.K. 

26 Member of a 
Punjabi caste 

27 On and Ferrer 

29 Sex counselor 

Westheimer 

31 Ritetime? 

33 Author and 
film critic 
James 

34 OW 

39 Rumanian 
dance 

40 Actress 

Verdugoet al. 

41 Punting 
surface 

44 Cobbler's 
model 

45 Possesses 

® Neta York 


48 Author of 
"Golden 
Days” 

49 Made one's 
mark 

51“ the 

man”; JJ 
Samuel 12:7 

53 ME 

55 “All in the 
Family" 
producer 

58 Golf hazard 

59 Perfect 


12 Pluralizer 
14 E.5.T. word 
18 On in years 
20 Home of /LS.U. 

23 "Les 

Mise rabies" 
author 

24 Mulligan, &g. 

25 "And 

There Were 
None": 

Christie book 
28 Fishing leader 



•7 *§«!§>' 


BEETLE BAILEY 


HERE '5 MY 
LATENT REPORT 

sir y 


what's 
IT ABOUT 
•z 


"lOO REASONS 
WHY ONLY SOFT 
DRINKS SHOULD? 
BE SERVED? AT THE 
OFFICERS CLUB' 7 


60 Word with dial 30 ^^ ward 
or half „ 

OITarocorm « Singing styte 

62 “Home, Sweet Hamlet? 
Home" author 34 Coward s — 
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NEW YORK INTELLECT A ffistmy of in- 
Life hi NewYotk, From 1750 to The 
Beghratogs of Oar Own Time. By. Thomas 
Bender. Alfred A- Knopf, 201 East 50th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10022. 

* Maybe it is true, as Thomas Bender suggests, 
that there is a bit of New York in all of us, 
thoogfc some will nod tbdr assent sadly. The 
dty goes with the 20th century in a way that 

f ew oUicr places do. The influence, for good or 

Rl, of its media coraeatrations* its art mid 
architecture, its music and theater, its scholar- 
ship, its bris tling museums and busy galleries, 
but most importantly its quanding literary 
coteries — au have combined to mace it the 
unofficial capital of American culture and 
headquarters of. levpludoos aplenty^ 

For bdicvers,NewYodcis not merdy urban 

— it is metropolitan, the mold maker, the 
special borne of a temperament al once sophis- 
twituri ffcffHVTati e liberal in the old-fash- 
ioned, generous sense. Thomas Bender, chair- 
man of the Department of History at New 
York University, is a believer, though not an 
imcri rirw! one.Reasoning that ^we cannot un- 
derstand ourselves as intellectuals, as Ameri- 
cans, until we grasp the special character of 
New York — its limitations and posszbfli ties — 
as a place: of intellect." he sets out to recover 
the traditions of the life of-the min d that have 
m Iren toot in the 'dty and to organize our : 
perceptions of than. The result is an important 
book, not simply as a history of Manhattan 
worthies »nd their combats, bus as a new kind 
rtf urban history, more edifying than the usual 
accounts of business and politics, money and 
migrations, ■ that would search out the local 
im unmn nw of cultural life. - ■ 

(Michael J. Lacey, WP) 
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63 Donkey, in 
Dunkirk 

64 Ruddy steed 


1 Actor Martin 
from N.Y.C. 

2 Building wing 

3 Hogan dweller 

4 Eddy 

5 A descendant 
of Jacob 

6 Latvian 
measure 

7 Confine 


Happy Breed” 

35 Sharpen 

36 Old tongue 

37 Domestic 

38 the land 

(best 

obtainable) 

42 Command to a 
gym group 

43 Hammer part 

45 Beehive, e.g. 

46 Pride of Philip 
11 

47 Trample 
50 Nile feature 
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ANDY CAJPP 


BACK IN A SEC, AND/. 
► I'At JUST GOINS TO < 
HAVE A WORD Wl* TOW ] 


8 She wrote "My $2 Extreme 
Antonia” 53 Ness, e.g. 

9 Dismounted 54 Night light 
10 Dickens's pen 55 Light bite 

name 56 Harem room 

1 Z Actor J. 57 Carlos or 

Cobb Fernando 
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CVOU£>0 IT? ) 


BECAUSE 

^thereY 


THE ELIZABETH STORIES By Isabel Hng- 
gan. Viking Inc^ 40 West 23d Street, New 
York, N. Y. 10010. 

If, as Flannery O'Ccnnoronce wrote, the 
best short stories resist paraphrase, then Isabel 
Huggan's “The F377ahctli Stories" dearly qual- 
ify. All right of these vibrant, provocative 
stories undulate with ambiguity. Sprawling be- 
yond thrir margins, they exalt mystery over 
explanation. Expect to be haunted by these 
stories not for what they -sol ve but for what 


WIZARD of ID 


8-7 
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— ^us: 


they confound. 

‘‘Sorrows of the Flesh" is a modem master- 
piece, as fine a story of sexual awakening and 


Solution to PrevioasPuzzle 


DENNIS 


Times, edited by Eugene Malaka. 
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QLHfcj UaHQD EEQE 
□EDO OHBGH DQDD 
□edd aataniH □□□b 
cnciQBaaBGnQSBD 
□Bam qhe 
EDEOa DDCaaGlDB 
BEQBB QDCJB QQD 
BEQGQClEISiaBnEEQE 
□ EE OBOE HQCinD 
EEEUEUI1H E3QQEB 
EBB CODE 
□cBBHtaaaoBanEC] 
EEBQ EUaUBB ODEE 
□QBE naOEE BDQE 
□EQE BBBEE QBEE 


. Antoine-Queutiu Fouquier^ntnUe was 
public prosecutor of, die Revolobonary Tnwi 
-nal in Ruis- duringkhe Terror, 

.French national archives, the historiau i Oliywr 
Blanc came across a large number of letters 
and farewell notes from prisoners sentenced to 
death by the Tribunal: They had been inter- 
cepted, and prevented from reaching the fam- 
■ flies and friends tor whom they waemten»cL 
- Blanc's sdectimi from this correspond*,^! 
fo rms - the basis of his remarkable book Lam 
Lena*/' Of the 150 letters be reprints, 113 
have never before been published; of the re- 
mainder, a few — notably those wntten by 
Marie Antoinette and Madame Roland 1- — are 
wdl known, but most of the others, though 
they found their way into print shortly after the 
Revolution, have subsequently been forgotten 
Ocignorcd. 

At the same rime, “Last Letters” is much 
more than a n anthology. The first half consists 
of a narrative (with many letters embedded in 
it) in which Riane ttxnmmesi the background of 
the prisoners aru ^ the condiri ons under which 
they were detained and, in most cases, execut- 
ed. 

An abundance of passion shows through, the 

rather formal phrasing employed by most of 
the conetpondents, while their personalities 
and personal histories (carefully ann o tated by 
Blanc) are varied enough to insure against any 
rtarigw of Ownn tnny *ftit famous chemist La- 
votaer, a pioneering feminist,. Olympe de 
Gouges; a Polish princess; a petty forger, the 
mayor of Strasbourg, who apologizes to his son 
because all he can leave hfm are a few pieces of 
inmimc he has composed or arranged while in 
prison 1 — these, are some of the victims whoc* 
fates we can see' being sealed. And bringing up 
thereat there is Fouqmer-Tmviile hhnsof, who 
was removed from office after the fall of 
Robespierre and gufflotined, protesting his 
probity, in 1795 . The result is bom moving and 
fnfl of intoe&. 

(John Gross, NTT) 


BRIDGE 


By Alan Trusoott 


T HE world's Saflest bridge 
expert won his fiat major 


•If 1*0 HAVE KNOWN *>U WERE GONNADO#07tO 

rr.i wouuv\THPowNn-fi4^^ 


VOO KNOW, GAR FIELD. LIFE IS 
LIKE A BOWL OF CHERRIES 


let down v*oor goarp, and 
^ IT 'LL GrET VOO r? < 




WOO ' RE S 

GOJNCr , 

TO PAW < 
FOR THIS 
-ONE r> 


■ JL expert won his fiat major 
national tide in Baltimme last 
month. The expert, : Hairy 
Stappenbeck of Umondale, 
Long Island, who looks down 
serenely on his fellow player* 
from a hci^it of 6 feet 1 1 inch- 
es, was one of the winners of 
the Spingdd Knockout Team 
Championship. The dia- 
gramed deal helped to decide a . 
close quarterfinal match. It 
was one of the many Spingold 
deals in which the opening lead 
was crucial, and Stappenbeck 
held the West cards. He lis- 
tened while Ins opponents bid 
briskly to seven hearts, a poor 
contract as it happened. 
North's dramatic leap to seven 
is understandable, however, 
when his partner indicated a 
strong heart suit ac least six 
cards in length. 

After a neutral lead, as oc- 
curred in the replay. Sooth is 


likely to {day West for both 
missing spade honors. : Tins 
only offers about on^charuie 
in four but it is better than the 
alternatives and happens to 
su c ceed. r :.’ - 

Stappenbeck recognized 
that the dummy would pro- 
duce a bunch of aces and 
kings- He therefore challenged 
South with the lead of the 
spade five. 

The declarer was not in- 
clined to pat his fortunes to the 
test immediately. He put up 
the king, with various slight 
changes in mind. One was that 
an honor would fall from East 
with a gness to follow. Another 
possibility although not a like- 
ly one, was a squeeze in the 
black suits. And there was a 
faint chance of Q-J-10 triple- 
ton in dots, nuking it possible 
to develop the nine. 

As none of these possibili- 
ties materialized, the grand 
slam failed. Stappenbeck and 
his teammates 17 inter- 


national rwairfi points, which 
was exactly the margin by 
which the match was won. u 
any other card had been led, 
the mm** would have been a 
tie, and a playoff would have 
kept the players in action far 
into the tight. 


NORTH (Q) 
4 AK 83 
OKM 
OAK 
AAKS 3 


EAST 

*7fi 

ea 

0110989 

AQJ 1073 


SOUTH 
AU943 
V A Q 19754 
OQ3 


East and West were vulnerable. 
Ibe bidding: 


2* Pan 2 <3 

2 NT. Pass 30 

70 Para Pan 

Wan led the apade rive. 
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VAMTAGS POIMT/rho™ 

Boswell 

butDon’tGet Caught 

■ SoscboII is the very symbol th/> “Piiji.* . ' 

(ward and visible exprasiohofZ nSfLV ?ttU *' r & ^sport'd 42-year-old Joe Niekro 

drive and push and rush ondsuvsade ’ 2™?,? ^ a . thew$ ??- -A * Heywood- for 10 days for defacing baseballs 

o/ the raging, searing, beondngm, YnrlrWrSrfS. fl,e J !‘** w — *« firet such suspension in five 

century.” . York Worid in 1 923, ^Fhe tradition years and only the fourth in history 

— Mark Twain rP r0fC55l0 Pf 1 baseball always has since spitballs and the like were 
Watkmgum Post Semce ii ■ jS bly ftw °f cM valiy.’nk! outlawed back in the 1920s. 

WASHINGTON — One day al- Srav’ti’.h?"”” 5 ^ 11 ® you c * n *“ Nito contended thn the emay 

■ t )pr a rain delay had left ihedi*. . board and sandpaper that cane out 

taond muddy, players from rival i *bai was tbe of his uniform when the umpire 

•team noticed that Philadelphia ^ “I*" 1 ? 1016 ^ 10 «p*y h» pockeu.wcre 

Phizes third base coach was in! a™ of cartels and just there to trim his fingernails. A 

Bing after inning, nSina Uth du^ v b SIS r ^ St ^ skul " ft sible darial, right? It’s tough to 
one foot in a deep puddleof water jJFSj “““^anoy.chariawn- nnd a mameunst between innings 
■They also noticS tlKdrSI£ SSLS? ***? fonagn at 10 °' dodc « “»gh‘- 

m were being killed. P ” Cb " « nhi a win to power posed Everywhere you look these days 

- 'Why would a man deliberately wETm* a j* s *“*! *W» and cork that, grease 

‘slick his foot in a shcndaceSeS aranrtfiS!** a £ 0W ^i comes here and saliva there. The National ' 
puddle? Between F*-* 1 P ! Aapi U “ Le ** t 1986 YoQn 8 Award 

Scions -^MSSAS: ^ ® a decade *at winner, Mike Scott, is almost uni- 



tore v itoSJEZd^S SNE?! “ «*»*« » ^ pitches, plus a new forkbalL Rick 
connected lo the ba^ Why shouldn’t scnffballs and Rhoden and Tommy John are rea- 

S^SeamterSldSrS^ bias be nm^ant m an age sons I and 1-A for the Yankees’ 

' There thev fcnwA * pvij^ 0 ^^ ? at ^ or ^ cs >nsider trading? Un- presence in first place in thcAmeri- 
^S2i !^ d **£?& d?.<«r.P«ibBc pieties. Etbttrt League's Eak DhSi^ if^ 

don’t abrade the borsehide, then 
maybe nobody cheats. 

Ask pitching coaches and veter- 
an pitchers to guess bow many 
hurlers cheat, at least occasionally, 


^thjnn^ stealing ^ 

relaying them to Cupid anything you can eet a wav urtth.” 

upoff Signal in the sole of his handed. AndSways rShitSn 

plausible deniability. 


:fooL 

1 This incident happened in 1899 
and is related in a book called 



A scuff suspect: Only its pitcher knows for sure. 


Scuff, Grease or Shampoo? 
A Pro Tells How to Do It 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — One major-'sague pitcher who admits privately to 
doing funny things with baseballs says each pitching staff has at least 
one pitcher who scuffs, cuts or moistens some of the balls be throws. 

The pitcher, for obvious reasons, declined to be identified and also 
declined to name any pitchers who throw funny pitches. He did, 
however, provide almost step-by-step details on what pitchers do to 
balls aid where they keep the tools of their coatrovemai trade. 

' .The pitchers in question, he explained, fyaficfdly.do one of two.-. 
tilings: They scuff or cut the ball .with tools like sandpaper or glove 
eyelets, or they apply a slippery substance to the ball, such as K-Y 
jelly. Vaseline or shampoo. 

“With the sandpaper.” he related, “you cut pieces about one inch 
by one inch and glue a piece on the inside of your glove hand. That 
way when you rub up the ball, you can scuff it with the sandpaper. 
You can change it every inning if you want or you can leave it on feu: 
three or four innings. You always leave one tip unglued so if the 
umpire comes out, you can flip it onto the ground or in your back 
pocket or in your uniform.” 

Using sandpaper is hot the only way to scuff a. ball, be said. A 
pitcher can bend bade the eyelets on his glove and use the protruding 
metal, or the catcher can scuff the ball in the dirt. 

“The catcher can scrape it in the dirt after the last pitch of his 
warmups, then throw it to second base. The umpire isn't looking and 
it’s easy to do." 

“You can scuff the ball anywhere you want," the pitcher explained, 
y ‘You don’t have to have a great big cut to make it do something. What 
you do when you throw it is you turn the scuffed part the opposite way 
of the way you want the bail to go.” 

Now for the greaseball or spitball, as moistened pitches always have 
been known. A variety of substances can be used, the pitcher said. He 
mentioned Vaseline, K-Y jelly (“but the wind affects it because it 
dries quickly”), chewing- tobacco j nice and shampoo. Shampoo? 

“Rolph’s shampoo is good because it comes off your neck slipper/." 
be said. “Hex shampoo is good, too. You can put it on your neck or 
your forehead. But whatever you use, never pul it on your hat ocyour 
glove because they’re the two things they can take away from you.” 

When a pitcher uses a slippery substance on a ball, he should 
always put it in the same place. “That way." the pitcher said, “if the 
umpire asks for the ball, the catcher always knows where it is and can 
wipe it off." 


0° Wedn esday, American .and estimates almost always range 
league President Bobby Brown between one-third and one-half. 

The difference Is that scofflaw be- 
havior no longer seems to cany 
much stigma. As Cal Ripken Sr., 
the Orioles’ manager, has noted, 
pitchers now cheat on any count, 
not just on a vital two-strike pitch 
with men on base. 

_ Many fans fed considerable am- 
bivalence about the sport’s laissez- 
faire altitude toward the rule book. 
Something in almost all of ns loves 
an outlaw, a rascal, if only his dar- 
ing and style are sufficiently main , 
tained. That’s not to say that most 
of our nature approves — just a 
pan. A few generations ago, that 
passion for rapscallions was not so 
well hidden. America was half- 
proud of its desperadoes and gang- 
sters, even as. it. printed wanted 
posters and organized manhun ts. 

In onr time, sports is one of the 
preserves within a civilized society 
where scofflaw emotions can fed at 
home and not be nm entirely off 
the turf. We love to bear the story 
of Earl Weaver visiting a struggling 
Ross Grimsley at the mound and 
saying to the much suspected left- 
hander, “If you know how to cheat, 
start now.” 

Two old-timers give us what 
□tight be called the pure profes- 
sional view of cheating in baseball, 
“I'd always have [grease] in at least 
two places, in case the umpires 
would ask me to wipe off one. 1 
never wanted to be caught out there 
without anything. It wouldn't be 
professional,” wrote Gaylord Per- 
ry, the 300-game winner, in his 
boot “Me and the Spitter.” 

Former manager George Bam- 
berger once put the issue perfectly 
for all the Niekros and Scotts. 

“We do not play baseball, " he 
said. “We play professional base- 
ball Amateurs play games. We are 
paid to win games. 

“There are rules, and there are 
consequence s if you break them. If 
you are a pro, then you often don't 
decide whether to cheat based on if 
it’s ‘right or wrong.' You base it on 
whether or not you can get away 
with it, and what the penalty might 
be. 

“A guy who cheats in a friendly 
game of cards is a cheater. A pro 
who throws a spitball to support his 
family is a competitor.” 

That is the old voice of 19th 
century baseball, full of rush and 
push, boom and drive, an age of 
energy and can-do certainty, not of 
conscience and ambivalence. It 
charmed us then and stHI seduces 
us today. 

It is a familiar voice, telling us 
that, if we only see things properly, 
dead wrong can be rationalized as 
perfectly all right. 

It's the voice of Joe Niekro. And 
Oliver North. 



Another Comeback: 
Candelaria Leads 
Angels to Victory 


Ko*d SoBon/Thc Aaooond Piatt 

Minnesota’s Dan Gladden is forced at second in the Angels-Twins game, he but also forces 
California second baseman Mart McLemore to bobble the throw to first for a double play. 

Hearns Drops Title to Seek Another 


The Asset iaied Pm* 

NEW YORK — Thomas H earns 
has relinquished the World Boxing 
Council light heavyweight champi- 
onship in order to fight Juan Rol- 
dan for the vacant WBC middle- 
weight title, Heams’s manager- 
trainer said Thursday. 

Emanuel Steward said he would 
inform the WBC by telegram. 

The WBC released a statement 
in Mexico City Wednesday in 
which it said Hearns had 48 hours 
whether to decide to keep the light 
heavyweight title or to Fight for the 
middleweight title, although a 
Heams-Roldan already had been 
announced for Oct- 29 in Las Ve- 
gas. 

The WBC had said a Hearns- 
Roldan match would not be sanc- 
tioned unless Hearns relinquished 
the light heavyweight title. 

“Tommy definitely has given up 
the light heavyweight title,” Stew- 
ard said. “We already assumed it 
was known. The only thing he is 
interested in is going for the fourth 
title." 

Hearns, a former World Boxing 
Association welterweight and for- 
mer WBC super welterweight 
champion, won the WBC light 
heavyweight title by stopping Den- 
nis Andnes of Britain in the 10th 
round on March 7 at Detroit. No 
fighter has ever won titles in four 
categories. 

The WBC middleweight title be- 
came vacant when Sugar Ray 
Leonard retired after upsetting 
Marvin Hagler oa a 12-round split 
decision on April 6 at Las Vegas. 

Hagler had been the undisputed 
champion, but the WBA stripped 
him that title before the fight, and 
the International Boxing Federa- 
tion declared the title vacant after 
Leonard won. 

Should Hearns make history by 
beating Roldan — there have been 
nine triple champions — he would 
be interested in challenging the un- 
disputed heavyweight champion. 


Mike Tyson, according to Steward. 

“He believes that if Tyson hasn't 
been beaten in 15 months he has 
the style to beat Him, ” Steward 
said. 

“I said, ‘Are you kiddinT But he 
said he could 'get up to 195-200 
pounds. He does have the frame to 
do it." 

The 6-foot-l (1.85 meters) 
Hearns weighed \1VA pounds (78.5 
kilograms). l!4 pounds under the 
limit, when he won the light heavy- 
weight title. The middhvdght limit 
is 160 pounds, while the welter- 
weight limit is 147 and the super 
welterweight limit 154. 


As for defending the middle- 
weight title, should he beat Roldan. 
Steward said. “He only wants to 
defend against Hagler. He wants 
that fight so bad be can tasted it." 

But then Steward thought of an- 
other middleweight challenger 
Hearns would readily accept — 
Leonard. 

Hagler knocked out Hearns in 
the third round of title defense 
June 15, 1985. 

In his only other loss. Hearns 
was slopped by Leonard in the 14th 
round of a fight for the undisputed 
welterweight championship Sept. 
16. 1981. 


UiuieJ Press Inieniuinuhii 

ANAHEIM. California — John 
Candelaria, through an injury- 
filled. 13-year career, seems to have 
completed more comebacks than 
just about anyone in the big 
leagues. 

The California left-hander made 
another one Wednesday, hurling 
six strong innings to lead ihe An- 

BASEBALL ROUNDUP 

gels lo a 6- 1 victory o'er the Min- 
nesota Twins. 

This comeback has nothing to do 
with tom biceps or bone fragments. 
It involves “personal problems'' 
that stem from alcohol abuse after 
the death of his infant son in a 
swimming pool accident two years 
ago. .After being arrested in May 
and again in June for drunken driv- 
ing. Candelaria spent 28 days in a 
rehabilitation center. 

Wednesday marked 50 days 
since he lasted pitched for the An- 
gels. ycl he looked as good as ever. 

Activated just before the game 
when Jerry Reuss was put on the 
disabled list with a strained left 
calf. Candelaria allowed just two 
singles, faced the minimum 18 bat- 
ters, struck out a season-high seven 
and walked none. 

“My breaking ball set up a lot of 
things." Candelaria said after his 
74-pitch effort. “I'm kinda amazed 
at the control. I wasn't wild.” 

But when asked if he was glad to 
put an end to his personal prob- 
lems, he replied: “As far as I'm 
concerned, they’ll never be over." 

Candelaria helped the Angels get 
within a half-game of first-place in 
the American League's West Divi- 
sion. Minnesota and Oakland are 
in a virtual tie for the top spot after 
(he As downed Seattle. 3- 1. 

The game was virtually over in 
the fifth, when Bill Buckner belted 
a three-run homer off Bert Blyleven 
for a 6-0 advantage- The former 
Boston first baseman has nine RBI 
and a .357 batting average since 
signing with the Angels July 28. 

A’s 3. Mariners 1: In Oakland. 
California, Jose Rijo, promoted 
from the minors earlier in the day, 
combined with Gene Nelson on a 
five-ltitter. giving the A’s the vic- 
tory over Seattle. Rijo. summoned 
from Tacoma or the Pacific Coast 
League, allowed one run in 5% in- 
nings, walking four and striking 
out four. 

Tigers 4, Royals 2: In Detroit. 
Pat Sheridan and Alan Trammell 


hit solo homers and Lou Whitaker 
added a two-run shot, helping the 
Tigers snap a three-game losing 
streak by defeating Kansas City. 

Yankees 5, Indians 2$ In Cleve- 
land. rookie Brad Amsberg pitched 
six scoreless innings for his first 
major-league victory, leading New 
York past the Indians. Mike Pag- 
liarulo hit two solo homers and 
Gary Ward drove in two runs to aid 
Amsberg. 

Blue Jays 3, White Sox 2: In 
Chicago. Ernie Whitt doubled off 
the right-field wall with two out in 
the ninth, to lead Toronto to vie- 
toty over the White Sox. 

Brewers 5, Orioles l: In Milwau- 
kee. Steve Kiefer hit a two-run 
homer and Teddy Higuera threw a 
six-hitter, highlighting the 
Brewers's defeat of Baltimore. 

Rangers 9, Red Sox 8: In Arling- 
ton. Texas. Ruben Sierra lied the 
score with a two-run homer and 
Bob Brower delivered a bases-Ioad- 
ed single in the ninth, rallying Tex- 
as to victory over Boston. 

Reds 6, Dodgers 3: In the Na- 
tional League, in Cincinnati, Dave 
Collins. Dave Concepcion and Bar- 
ry Larkin keyed a four-run sixth 
with RBI singles, pacing the Reds' 
triumph over Los Angeles. 

Piriues 10, Cubs 0: In Pittsburgh. 
Brian Fisher threw a six-hitter, and 
Mike Diaz. Junior Ortiz and Andy 
Van Slyke each drove in two runs 
as the Pirates trounced Chicago. 
The shutouL was Fisher's second 
over the Cubs this season, and the 
second of his career. 

Padres 7, Braves 3: In Atlanta, 
Rich Gossage earned his 2S6ih ca- 
reer save to tie Bruce Sutter for 
second place on the all-time list 
and Stan Jefferson stroked a three- 
run homer to send San Diego to 
victory over the Braves. 

Expos 2, Cardinals 1: In Montre- 
al. Andres Galarraga, who sent the 
game into extra innings with a 
ninth-inning single, hit a two-out 
homer in the bottom or the 13th. 
giving the Expos the victory over 
St. Louis. 

Mels 13, Phillies 3: In Neiw 
York, Gary Carter horn erred twice 
and Darryl Strawberry powered a 
three-run homer to lead the Mets to 
a 13-3 rout of Philadelphia. 

Astros 6, (Sants 5: In Houston, 
pinch-hitter Denny Walling singled 
home Gerald Young from third 
base with one out in the 1 1th. car- 
rying the Astros past San Francisco 
for a three-game sweep. 


Norman , Tway Pin Hopes for 9 87 on PGA 
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[ Baseball | 

Transition 


Wednesday line Scores 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Seattts Ml *» MO— * * 1 

' Oakland Ml «• 01 »— 3 ■ O 

Bankhead. Powell «»). Tniilllio »>. Wilkin- 
son (n ondS. Brodiev; RHo. Nelson (*> and 
StelnhadL W— Rita. M. l— B ankhead. 7-7. 
Sv— Netsan (2). H ft— Oakland, Conseco <231. 
Minnesota «M «M fio-i S I 

CaiHomta 010 2M Otoe—* < 0 

Blvlevov FrarJer <*). Schalieder <71. Ather- 
ton IB) and Laudnerj Candetarta. Mfciton <71. 
Bute* (9J and Boons. w-Candstarta. M. L— 
■ Blvievetv 1M. MR — Col Hernia. Buckner (31. 
New York we tw m-4 n a 

Cleveland mb mb m*- 2 n • 

Amsbera. SMOdart (7>. RtahaW t*J and 

Carons; Mkcfcro. Jonas <» and Atlonswi. W— 
Amsbera. I -CL L — Niekro, Ml. Sv— Rtahettl 
m>. HRs — New York. Ragllaruto 2 <23). 
Cleveland. Alianson <«. 

Kansas City ,, *- a ! * 

Detroit Mi bm Bix— < a b 

Sabertxwen. Gieoton (7) and Quir k- J* 1 ™! 1 
and Nohes. W— Terrell. 9*. L— SMierhoaen. 
Jt-7. HRs — Kansas Cttv. Botaonl H5>. Brett 
,$t>|. Detroit. Sheridan <55. WfiHafcer <U>, 

VrammHI rial. 

Toronto MOBiBOtS-a » • 

ChJcnoo BOS JM "W* J 

Ktv. Henke It) and Whitt; Doloon or*Sl-i*a- 
. mv.w— k*v.!3a.L— oata»ijM-ti H — ^ anew 
. 00. Walker (201. 

Both mam IM M0 BM-I « « 

Milwaukee MO » "»-* 12 ® 

BOIL Giiffln <7> Old Kennedy „ 
Surhaft W — Higuera ll* L— Belt. HR 

Milwaukee. Kiefer <i). 

Boston ■« Ml ,BB-# Z ? 

Texas' Ml « «-• ™ Li 

Clemens. SamWto Ifl). fcMraW W "J 
Manana; How*. Williams «). I**' 

Guzman ID and PBfrnllL Ston y 
Guzman, Ml. L-Somhlhv 
Boaas on. Two* Brower tW)« Slerro <»>■ 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 

SLLOtfS BOB 8B0 t#0 0M »-18 0 

Montreal *» » ? 

Toroch. Worrell <«.Oortav<n^{^- 
■JarllMz, Burke <*>. McQotttatM iw» ”■ 
Ciaire H31. w— St. Clnire, 3-3. l— D avtav, 
hr— M ontreal. Gatorroflo 
Lm Aihwms ’? I 

Cincinnati 3BB 004 Otof-* l * 

Valenzuela. Helton <71 and Sciascio. Tre- 
vliwIwTtoOinswvWimarra <«• 

Franco < 9 ) and Diez. W-^mon.^L- 
Valcnzuela. *-9. Sv-Fron« ll«. HR-u» 
Amwles. Guerrero <231. 


PlllladelltaM BBBB1BBBB— 3 7 1 

Hew York eoi on ii»-i3 n a 

tCOraas. Calhoun I5J, Jackson <*». Tekutve 

(7) . Wilson (B) and Dawlton; Mitchell. Mvers 

<75 and Carter. Lyons <«). w — MHeholL W. 
L—K. Gross. 6-8. Sv— Mvers (21. HRs— New 
York. StrowOerrv <2S). Carter 2 (15). 
chlcooo MB BM BBS — B * 1 

Pittsburg t> B1J 040 SBe-M 12 B 

Mover. Tewksbury. (51, Bailer <7) and JJJo- 
vts; Fisher and Ortiz. W — Fbher, M. L— 
mow. e-B. 

San Diego OH MI 1B0-7 » 1 

Atlanta 0M OB* BIB-3 B I 

Jones. MCCullersM). Gossoon tS) and San- 
tiago; Alexander. Acker <0» and VtrolL W— 
Jones. *4 l— A lexander. 54. Sv— Gossoon 

(8) . H Rs— San Diego, Jefferson 14). Knih |14). 

son rr enehea «M tit bm to— 5 u i 

Houston MB Ml DZ2 *1 — 4 I* 1 

Dravecky, D-RaOUwan <B). Letferts <B). 
Garretts IM. J.RoMnwn tit) and Brenly; 
Darwov Hnatheock 151. AB4SM <71. Childress 
(I), Meads Ifl. And e r «n n (10) and Ashby. 
Wine (B). HR— San Francisco. Clark 121). 

Major League Standings 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
East Division 


New York 
Toronto 

Detroit 

Milwaukee 

Boston 

Baltimore 

Cleveland 

Oakland 

Minnesota 

California 

Kansas C'tv 

Tenoa 

Seattle 

Chicago 


St. LOU'S 

New York 

MonfreOl 

Chicago 

PhltadelpAlo 

PitBMireh 

v 

Cincinnati 

Houston 

San Francisco 

LM AIWM 
Atlanta 

San Wrt* 


W 1 

L 

Pet 

SB 

65 

43 

M 2 

■— 

64 

43 

598 

ta 

M 

44 

J77 

3 

34 

51 

514 

9ta 

50 

57 

467 

Mta 

48 

59 

449 

Hta 

3» 

a 

564 

25ta 

: DlvUton 

56 

51 

523 

— 

57 

52 

523 

— 

S6 

52 

519 

ta 

S3 

54 

495 

3 

51 

53 

481 

4ta 

51 

56 

.477 

5 

43 62 

XL LEAGUE 

410 

12 

Division 

65 

41 

413 

— 

61 

46 

570 

4ta 

60 

46 

566 

5 

53 

52 

514 

lOta 

53 

S3 

500 

12 

47 

60 

439 

1BV» 

(MvHtan 

58 

so 

537 

— 

54 

S3 

*505 

3V, 

5) 

55 

491 

5 

48 

59 

449 

9ta 

a 

99 

443 

M 

40 

67 

474 

I7ta 


BASEBALL 
Amen eon 

BALTIMORE— Suspended Alan Wtagfais, 
second Dasemon. indethil wriv. Aehvtnod Fred 
LV nn. outfielder, from the ISday dtaobled ltsi. 
Placed Doug Corbett, pitcher, on the 21-day 
disabled list 

CAU FORN I A— Activated John Candelaria. 
Ditcher, tram the disabled list. Placed Jerry 
Reuss. pitcher, oa the lfrdov disabted list. 

CHICAGO— Optioned Daryl Boston, out- 
fielder. to Hawaii of the Pacific Coast League. 

KANSAS CITY— Activated Jamie Quirk, 
catcher, man the IHo« disabled list. Sent 
Mike Mactorlane. catcher, to Omaha ■ f Ihe 
American Association. 

OAKLAND— Placed Joaquin Andutar. 
pitcher, on Hie 15-doy a babied list. Recalled 
Jose Rita, pitcher, trnm Tacoma ot the Pacific 
Coast League. 

SEATTLE — Senl Roy Thomas, pitcher, out- 
rk»Trr lo Calgary of me Pacific Coast Leagua. 
Activated Bill Wilkinson, pitcher, from Ihe 
disabled list. 

National Leone 

CINCINNATI— Activated Kdl Daniels, out- 
naUer. from the disabled list. Sent Uovd 
McClenOMVCOtCMr.to Nashville of the Amer- 
ican Association. 

PITTSBURGH — Promoted JoH Kina, first 
Mdeman, from Salem afthe Caroline League 
to Harrisburg of the Eastern Leogue. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

CINCINNATI — waived Craig Raddaht, 
linebacker. 

CLEVELAND— Stoned Butch Woolfalk. 
running back. 

DETROIT — WOh/ed Anthony FMda. defen- 
sive back. 

INDIANAPOLIS — Stoned John Hon, ear. 
nerback. Announced that James Harbour, 
vride reel ever, nos voluntarily left comp. 

LA. RAIDERS— Released Demise Wil- 
liams. safety. 

MINNESOTA— Announced mat Michael 
Robinson, note tackle, has left camp. Signed 
James Brim. wW* reeievar. 

NEW ENGLAND— Signed Defwin Wil- 
liams. wide redever, ta a one-year contract, 
waived Jam Aik In, olfemlve lineman, end 
Scott Sehutt. llrwnoeker. Announced the in- 
urement el George Buck bum. scout. 

N-Y. GIANTS— Agreed to terms wilt* 
George Martin, defensive lineman. Wtatveo 
Dove Walter, quarterback; Darren Goode, 
running back, and Douglas Smith and Pal 
Morrison, safeties. 

PHILADELPHIA— Signed william Friz- 
zeil. detersive back; joov sawi*. iinenacfcer i 
Dave Alexander, guard, ana Paul Carberrv, 
defensive lineman. 


ST. LOU IS— Claimed Ron Powual*. center. 
Waived Lester Williams, defensive lockie. 

TAMPA BAY— Waived Darryl Holey, offen- 
sive lineman; Joe Armentrouf, Alvin Ross 
and Denis Bllgen, running backs; Tommy 
Barnitardi. Punier. and Jeffrey Modosln.no m 
end. Placed Alex Hoover, linebacker, an In- 
lured reserve. 

COLLEGE 

ADELPHI— Named Bernard Tomlin men's 
basketball coach. 

METROPOLITAN COLLEGIATE ATH- 
LETIC CONFERENC E — Nomeo Rolbti 
Me FI Urn commissioner. 


Tennis 


Pro Leaders 


(Through Aug. 3) 

MEN 

Eanttagi 

l.MilBStav MKir.S753.lM. 2. Stefan Edbera. 
SS8BAW. X Mots Wl lander. ttoAMl. < Ivan 
Lendl. S49UM. 4. Pm Cash. 029,174 o. John 
Me Enroe. SHKUOB. 7. Boris Becker. S2S3J03. B. 
Andres Gomez. S277JH&. 9, Yannick moan. 
S264jm. 10. Emilia Sanchez. SM&309. 
Computer Rankings 

1. Ivon Lena, 169.2300. 2. Mats wuonacr, 
13U667. 3L Stefan Edberg. 124.1111. «, Boris 
Becker. 11Z3S29. 3, Mlloslov wedr.WJiB 4. 
Jimmy Cannon, njeso. 7, Pol Cosh, U.7BS7. B, 
Kent CorlEUfL SJjm 9, John McEnroe, 
SA4M7. 10. Yannick Noah. 62J125. 

Tour Petals 

l.Atats WltoBaer,2JBo.i iven LenaL2JBi.x 
Slcfan E dnerg. U4i AMJiosiav Mrcir.Uu. s. 
Boris Becker. I J1S. s. Jimmy Connors, TAM 7. 
Pal Cash. 1,448. A YonnicV. Noah. U53. 9. 
Andres Gamez. I JStt. lo, Kenl Corlsson, W7. 


By Gordon S. White Jr. 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — Bob Tway and 
Greg Norman are haring ihe com- 
mon difficulty of sustaining ihe 
pace of a spectacular year of gplf in 
ihe year after those days of glory. 
Time is fast running out, so no one 
now really expects the production 
in 1987 that these pros had in 1986. 

Tway, who in 1986 was the first 
four-time winner on the PGA Tour 
since 1980, blasted the Professional 
Golfers Association Championship 
right out of Norman’s grasp when 
he holed his final shot from the 
bunker at 28 for his fourth triumph 
of the big year. Twav has not won 
in 1987. 

Norman, who was in position to 
win all four major tournaments last 
year by leading each one after three 
rounds, did win the British Open 
and led the PGA Tour money list 
by earning just slightly more than 
Tway. 

Bui Norman was crushed with 
another spectacular shot early this 
year when Larry Mize chipped into 
the second bole of a playoff to beat 
the Australian for the Masters title. 
Since then, Neuman has played 
well but not weD enough for serious 
contention in the majors. 

The last chance for Tway and 
Norman to recoup some of their 
winning touch of 1986 will come 
when the 69th PGA Championship 
is held on the home course of that 
organization — the PGA National 
Champions Course in Palm Beach 
Gardens, Florida — this weekend. 
Norman was the favorite to win 
when the 1986 PGA Championship 
opened at Inverness in Toledo, 
Ohio. 

But this time neither Tway nor 
Norman will be the single favorite, 
al (hough each has to be dosely 
considered for the title, which may 
be won by a man who can survive 
heat better than others. 

Also promising in the fidd of 1 50 
pros are Paul Azinger, who is hav- 


The heat is not expected to reach 
such heights this week, but South 
Florida is not exactly anyone's fa- 
vorite place to play golf in August. 
Months ago, looking ahead, Nick- 
laus put it this way: “We might be 
lucky to complete each day’s 
round. Those thundershowers 
come in like clockwork late every 
afternoon." 

For that reason, the PGA of 
America, which conducts this 
fourth and final major golf champi- 
onship each year, decided to start 
the golfers off both tees in the first 
and second rounds, Thursday and 
Friday, before the field is cut for 
the last two rounds. In this way, the 
PGA of America hopes, showers 
can come in as expected and pass 
on but the field mil still be able to 
finish before sundown each day. 

The PGA National Champions 
Course, which is seven years old, is 
not ranked among outstanding 
courses in the United Slates where 
other major championships have 
bee® derided. And it is rarely men- 
tioned when the touring pros speak 
of good courses. 

It is a Florida resort course that 
is the most testing of four courses 
in the PGA Sheraton complex 
where the PGA of America has its 
national headquarters. National 
Champions, with considerable 
strength and length from the back 
tees, may need a shot like Twa/s 
w inning bunker shot last year to 
become a memorable course. 

Water has something to do with 
each of the 18 boles on the course, 
although the ponds and canals 
don’t often come into play for the 
world's best players unless winds 
blow strongly. 



Dia A n o oBM d Rim 


Bob Tway. the defending champion, during a practice round. 


Pros Say the Greens Are Below Par 


Sen Yuri Time* Sen i< more common to golf courses this 
PALM BEACH GARDENS, far south and )s (he type of grass 

Flm-ida Most of the world’s besi that is now being applied m patch- 

fn'TaWg^'SRS 1 ^ have found, to their dismay, es on most of the .8 green, 

lories and a near miss at the British lhat 0,6 01 1 ll ? e "««««» Whatever the reason, the greens 

Open; Scoit Simpson, surprise win- Golfers' Association National ^ spotty and bumpy and will 
ner of the U.S. Open in June; Tom ^tampion Course here are nol in probably have io be treated with a 


PGA of America officials an- 
nounced Wednesday that they had 

increased the purse from S 800.000 
io S900.000. The first prize will be 
SI 50.000. 

More than prize money is at 
slake. The PGA Championship is 


Watson, who mused the United satisfactory condition for accurate dye to appear lush on national tele- the final tournament in which (he 
States Open title by a stroke and P ultin S ,n l ^ e Champi- vision. Saturday and Sunday. The pros can qualify for the 1 98 7 US. 

has yet to win a PGA Champion onship. which started Thursday. rest of the 7.002-yard (6,40 3- me- Ryder Cup learn. The biennial Ry- 
ship and Seve Ballesteros ofSpain, Arnold Palmer and Tom Kite ter), par-72 Champion course is in der Cup matches will take place 
who’ finished in a tie for secondat even went so far as lo say that the fine shape, with good fairways and Sept. 25-27. at Jack Nicklaus’s 
the Masters and was in third place greens *we in the worst shape of extremely difficult and deep Ber- Muirfield Village Golf Club m 
at the UJS. Open. any they have experienced in a ma- muda grass rough. Dublin. Ohio. The 12-man U.S. 

It is not easy to consider Nick 
Faldo, the Englishman who won 


WOMEN 

Earelnti 

1. Steffi Graf. 3467,919. 2. Martina Navrati- 
lova 5490*31 3, Chris Evert. 3430.93). 4. Pam 
Shrlver.S3S9.MO. S. Hatana SukOvO,W71l34. *, 
Hana Mandllkovo, 5254824. 7. Claudia Kfrftae- 
Kltaeh, 12 3 0 306. 4, Zina Oarrtian. S1SU02. 9. 
Wenay TvmitalL 5101.479. 16. Lori McNeiL 
S142JW. 

Tour Petals 

I. Stetil Gral.lOT. I Martina Navratilova, 
2457.3, Cnr Is Evert. 2451. 4. Hona Mondll It ova. 
ZOO*. S. Pam Snnvar. i.Kt e. Helena Suhova- 
1.791. 7, Zina Garrison, ISIL S. Catyrlfla 5a(» 
Hnl. 1.511. 9. Claudia KPMt-Klloeti. Ijsa. to. 
Lari McNeil, ijoj. 


grass rough 

But predictions are for a winning 
score as high as par 280. With 
greens in poor condition, tempera- 
tures likely to reach 100 degrees 

.and daily showers expected to in- ., 

Officials of the PGA or America, i^rrupi p lav as they have in practice for the Ryder Cup team, as did 
'hich conducts this tournament, ^is week, a low score will be diffi* Scott Simpson by winning the U.S. 

Open in June. Paul Azinger. winner 


jor championship. Palmer is play- 
ing in his 1 12th major and Kite his 
51 sl The majors are the Masters, 
the U.S. Open, the British Open 
and the PGA Championship. 


the British Open by a shot 15 days 
ago ai Muirfield. Scotland, a seri- 
ous threat this week. 

One might, however, give the 47- 

year-old Jack Nicklaus a slight 

chance to win on a course just a that a fungus damaged some of cu | t l0 achieve, 
long chip shot from his home in the grasses on the course, affecting 
North Palm Beach. Nicklaus won the greens. They also said that wa- 
his first of five PGA Champion- te.' used daily to sprinkle the greens 
ships at the Dallas Athletic Club had a chemical in it that injured the 
course in 1963, when he was 23 and hem grass, 
the temperature was 110 degrees Bent grass, normally a Non hern 
Fahrenheit (43 degrees centigrade) grass, suffers in the intense heat of 
on the final day. southern Florida. Bermuda grass is 


team will attempt to regain the tro- 
phy it lost to the European team 
two years ago. 

The winner of the PGA Champi- 
onship will automatically qualify 


Jim Awtrey, executive director of 
the PGA of America, said Wednes- 
day. “1 firmly believe tomorrow 
wc'l! have the putting surfaces." 

But by midafiemoon Wednes- 
day. the’ players were stiff com- 
plaining about the slow greens. 


of three PGA Tour events this year 
but loser by one stroke to Nick 
Faldo in the British Open last 
month, must win (his champion- 
ship to make ‘he team. Tom Wat- 
son. who hasn't won in more than 
three years, must also win to assure 
himself a spot on the team. 
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Land of the Mouthpiece 


David Sanborn: 




By Russell Baker tii 

N EW YORK. — There U a body w 
on the floor. A policeman 
finds you standing over it. smoking Si 
gun in hand. You need a lawyer, ss 
Fortunately, you have plenty to li- 
choose from because you have been h; 
watching the Iran-contra hearings C 
for weeks. b 

Which one to retain? t Lawyers n 
are retained, not hired, so it's t« 
wTong to call them "hired guns." 
The term is “retained guns.”! e 
Do vou phone Arthur Liman, p 
chief lawyerTor the Senate’s half of - 
the committee? No siree. Liman 
has a pronounced New York ac- 1 
cent- You don't want a jury saying, y 
"Anybody who associates with c 
people that have New York accents c 
has to be guilty of something.'' e 
So what about the House's coun- 
sel. John Nields? It depends. Was ^ 
the cop who saw you, smoking gun f 
in hand, wearing ribbons For police ^ 
heroism and sharpshooling? Did be , 
have long eyelashes and a boyish j 
grin and gulp a lot. the way honesL t 
upright Gary Cooper gulped in the j 
old movies? i 

What! You didn't notice? Well if ( 
he did. paL you don't want Nields. . 
because Nields is going to ask him , 
questions like this: \ 

“Did you examine the smoking , 
gun to see if it had been fired?" ] 
If he is a Gary Cooper type of 
cop with ribbons and has to admit 
he didn't check for Tired bullets, the 
jurv is going to hate Nields for 
embarrassing a gulper. Then the 
only way to beat the gas chamber, 
or whatever they have in your lo- 
cale, is lo get caught bribing the 
jury so the judge will declare a 
mistrial, for which you can get an- 
other lawver. 

□ 

Naturally you think of Orrin 
Hatch, not just a senator from 
Utah but also often gossiped about 
as Supreme Court limber. Bui you 
don't retain Hatch, do you? Y ou’ve 
studied Hatch too closely on TV. 
You know he's bad news. 

In your first meeting he will ask 
two questions: “Are you a Republi- 
can?” and “Are you totally and 
absolutely devoted to President 
Reagan?* 1 If the answer to either 
question is no. Hatch won't lake 
your case. If the answer to both 
questions is yes. when the trial 
starts Hatch will order the judge to 
sit up straight, then he'll pronounce 
vou innocent, declare it a waste of 


time and money trying the case and 
walk out in a huff. 

You waste no lime on Brendan 
Sullivan and Richard Beckler. who 
sat with North and Poindexter. Sul- 
livan would turn the judge into a 
hangman by lecturing him on the 

Constitution, and you'd have to 
keep Beckler nailed to the court- 
room floor to stop him from trying 
to duke out the district attorney. 

So bow about Edwin Meese? Ev- 
erybody calls him “Ed.” That's one 
reason to think twice before saying, 
"Get me Meese," What do we 
know about the Eds of the world? 
That they are friends of all man- 
kind. People do not become friends 
of all mankind by getting upset and 
creating commotions that give ev- 
erybody a headache. 

You saw Ed. Friend of All Man- 
kind on the telly. He didn't see 
much to get excited about, did he, 
in a couple of military fellows there 
at the White House taking over 
from top military brass and main 
diplomats? Imagine him at your 
Inal confronted with smoking-gun 
testimony: “We can all agree, la- 
dies and gentlemen of tfaejuiy. that 
a smoking gun can be infuriating to 
persons allergic to smoke, but even I 
when it occurs in a No Smoking j 
1 area, it is at worst only a minor 
, crime.” 

□ 

; Warren Rudman. possibly? An- 
other senator. Republican. Boston 
J College Law. 1960. For six years he 
• was attorney general of New 
' Hampshire: to wit. a prosecutor. 

5 Despite his Republicanism, he fre- 
1 quentiy demolished the adminis- 
‘ tratiod's defense. 

You can see Rudman urging you 
to take the stand in your own de- 
n fense, then subjecting you to such a 
□ brutal examination that you break 

it down and confess to things nobody 
u ever suspected including harbor- 
re ing profound contempt for the 
i. clothing styles worn by seven mem- 
bers of the jury. 

;k Who says we have a government 
i- of laws? This is a government of 
^ lawyers. WeU. all right, of lawyers 
at and marines. And one actor. 
er Worried about that smoking 
te gun. your mind naturally turns to 

ih the actor. With a jury trial, maybe 

al cameras in court. . . - You lift the 
phone. 

x “Get me the actor." 
of AVh- York Times Service 


By James McBride 

Wtahuigron feat Service 

N EW YORK — It was five years ago. 

and alto saxophonist David Sanborn 
was faring one of the most important 
choices in his life. He had been around the 
world. He had played in blues dives from 
San Francisco to Houston, and major con- 
cert v enues from Monti eal to London. He 
had played on hundreds of recording ses- 
sions. traded licks with Paul Butterfield, 
funked with Stevie Wonder, rocked with 
Bruce Springsteen, toured with the Rolling 
Stones, made friends in Rickie Lee Jones, 
and James Brown. He had been with them 
all. Him and the hom. Especially the horn, 
because sometimes he was so high he 
wasn't there and the bom seemed to play 
itself. 

All his life, the horn had been a way out 
for him. Polio at age 3 confined him to an 
iron lung; for a year after that he was 
paralyzed from the neck down, and today 
he h ns a barely noticeable bit. of atrophy in 
his left arm and right leg. But when be was 
10 he heard Ray Charles on the radio with 
an alto sax man named Hank Crawford 
and he was knocked out. Young David 
Sanborn picked up an alto saxophone and 
wandered into the no-man’s-land of 
rhythm and blues joints in his hometown of 
Sl Louis. Missouri. He played with people 
whose music made them fed free, blacks 
who poured their passion and soul into the 
music, and he, too. learned to pour passion 
and soul into his horn. 

In the years that followed he also learned 
to pour “four to five" bottles of wine down 
his throat a day, and various drugs. Five 
years ago it caught up with him, and for the 
first time in his life his horn couldn't help 
him. He asked himself. “Do I want to get 
high, or do I want to be a musician?' He 
decided on the latter, and quit drugs, alco- 
hol, even caffeine. And while he was at it he 
quit being a side man. too. 

Which is why Sanborn is sitting in ms 
tiny Upper West Side apartment munching 
a carrot five years and three Grammy 
Awards later, detoxed and healthy, host of 
a nationally syndicated U.S. jazt radio pro- 
gram, frequent guest with David Letter- 
man’s “Late Night” band, and in the mid- 
dle of a tour as the country’s lop jazz- 
fusion saxophonist with a new album. “A 
Change of Heart." 

“Some say Tra too pop, too mass ap- 
peal," Sanborn said. “Others look on me as 
not mass appeal enough. But I play music 
on ray records that I like. The concept 1 
play in might not be particularly adventur- 
ous" to some people, but I feel good about 
what I do. I gotta play what I gotta play. I 
have to be true to myself.” 

Sanborn laughingly refers to his apart- 
ment as “my dressing room." It’s crammed 



Alto saxophonist Sanborn: “1 

with saxophones, books, a waist-high juice- 
maker packed into a metal case on wheels 
that he takes on the road, and a Yamaha 
grand piano with a music book opened to a 
jazz version of “My Favorite Things.” His 
Grammy awards are lined rather uncere- 
moniously on the windowsill, under the air 
conditioner blasting overtime, right next to 
the small dining room table that seats only 
two. Sanborn, 41, divorced, lives alone. His 
son Jonathan, 21, is a bassist attending the 
Berklee College of Music in Boston. 

“It’s funny,” he said, sitting at his table 
with carrot in hand. “People come up to me 
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WORraWtDt MOVING 
PARIS: DtSBORDB 

‘ ,, C^i^C B «AlE 
93 21 35 72 

(022,32^ 

[OTQ 1 ) 312 ^ 681-8100 


Move AH Over the World vriR* 

GLOBAL 

PAiST^- 28 

raSFAX ti) 47.20.93.68 

TRBC 648267 

28 omas MOUND THE WOXU> 

Paris Personnel Fu8y BAngua!. 


Brochure: Corporate Management Lid.. 
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Tel: I0«41 23303/4 
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(London Representation) 
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Aslon Co mp any Formation Ltd, 

19 Peel Rd Doudca. W« id iM«i 
W (06241 26S91TTV* 627691 SPIV AG 
Fox 0624 25126 


INVESTMENT RECXJKKh US|1 M. 
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ACCESS VOYAGES 

One Way RwmdTnp' 
New York F 906 WX 

San Francisco 552S n^nn 

Los Angelo* F18W ra600 

Ailantn FI 750 F3200 

DdkB F175D F3200 

Qiicoao R495 F2890 
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